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HERE’S THE WAY TO GET DATA 
ON UPSTATE NEW YORK 


For upstate New York trade and credit 
information, and for Upstate correspondent 
service, write or wire this Upstate bank — 
the Utica Trust and Deposit Company. 





The Utica Trust and Deposit Company knows 
Upstate New York because it has been 
closely indentified with the development of 
this great industrial and agricultural empire 
for more than a quarter-century. 
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WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTIVES WHICH IS 
CONDUCTING HEARINGS IN CONNECTION WITH PROPOSED REVISION OF FEDERAL 
INCOME AND ESTATE TAXES 





NEW ERA OF POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC SOLIDARITY IN EUROPE 


League of Nations Assembly which will reconvene in Geneva in January to ratify and make effec- 
tive the provisions of the Security Compact adopted at the Locarno Conference 
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CONCERTED ACTION 


ON INHERITANCE AND 


ESTATE TAX EVILS 


SCIENTIFIC REVISION PROPOSED BY TRUST COMPANIES 


HE stage is all set for a comprehen- 
sive and sweeping program of tax 
reform. Stimulated by brightening 
skies at home and heartened by the 

dawning of a new day of world peace with 
the signing of the Locarno Compact, it is 
no wonder that the American people have 
become impatient of remaining obstructions 
that bar the way to orderly and permanent 
progress. Nothing that Congress may at- 
tempt at the approaching session will im- 
part such quickening impulse to business as 
removal of the débris of war-time taxes. 
Sound public opinion is no longer in a mood 
to countenance voracious and unscientific 
systems of federal and state taxation that 
violate every economic law; that enfeeble 
the sinews of capital and industry, penaliz- 
ing thrift and exercising restraint upon the 
wise accumulation or transmission of prop- 
erty. 

The Coolidge Administration is com- 
mitted not only to substantial reduction in 
surtax and normal tax rates, but also to 
organic changes affecting the whole struc- 
ture of taxation. According to Secretary 
Mellon, in his admirable statement on Octo- 
ber 19, before the House Ways and Means 
Committee, there is a visible surplus of 
$300,000,000 available in the Treasury for 
tax cuts, including reduction of maximum 





surtax on incomes from 40 to 20 per cent 
and normal tax to 5 per cent, justifying 
withdrawal of the Federal Government 
from the field of estate taxation, repeal of 
the Gift tax and prohibition of tax-exempt 
securities for economic as well as constitu- 
tional reasons. 

Free from LaFollettism and mutinous 
legislative ‘“‘blocs,”’ the Republican majority 
in both chambers of Congress can no longer 
evade the main issue. Political pettifoggers 
and professional reformers, attempting to 
perpetrate their communistic designs in the 
form of confiscatory tax on wealth, have 
had their somewhat prolonged day. They 
can no more confuse or resist the rising tide 
of sentiment which demands relief from 
harsh and inequitable burdens, such as 
inflicted by the present chaotic mass of 
federal and state laws, particularly those 
bearing upon death duties, the devolution 
and distribution of property. 

Collectively and individually, the trust 
companies and banks of the country, as 
custodians of fiduciary and banking wealth, 
owe loyal support to the admirable recom- 
mendations embodied in the report of the 
Special Committee on Taxation of the Trust 
Company Division of the American Bank- 
ers Association, which is published in this 
issue of Trust Companies. This report 
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puts before Congress and the state authori- 
ties the accumulated experience of corpo- 
rate fiduciaries and of experts who are in 
position to see much more clearly than the 
government or the taxing officials the bane- 
ful effects of multiple and overlapping taxes 
on individuals and business. 

Briefly, the report of the Special Tax 
Committee submits the following major 
recommendations. 


(1) Elimination of the Federal Estate 
tax. 

(2) Elimination of the Federal Gift 
tax. 

(3) Elimination by the states of in- 
heritance taxes on intangible 
property of non-residents. 

(4) The preparation and _ ultimate 
adoption of a uniform state 
inheritance tax act. 


No cause has ever enlisted such wide- 
spread and unanimous endorsement from 
representative business, commercial and 
financial associations of the country than 
that of scientific tax revision. The Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, at its recent 


annual convention, adopted only two reso- 
lutions: one calling for preservation of the 
Federal Reserve system, and the other 
pledging the legislative machinery of that 
organization in behalf of the tax program 
defined by the committee of the Trust Com- 


pany Division. Similarly, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, national 
organizations of credit men, manufacturers, 
real estate owners, and numerous other im- 
portant bodies have voiced demand for re- 
peal of the Federal Estate tax, the Gift 
tax, and of the obnoxious income tax pub- 
licity provisions. Furthermore, the Na- 
tional Tax Association, at its approaching 
annual meeting in New Orleans, is expected 
to adopt resolutions calling upon the gov- 
ernment to retire from the sphere of estate 
taxation as one belonging exclusively to 
the states and reaffirming its stand against 
the Gift tax and for the complete abolition 
of non-resident death taxes on property 
other than real estate. 

Representatives of the American Bankers 
Association and of the Trust Company 
Division have appeared before the House 
Ways and Means Committee, now conduct- 
ing hearings at Washington, in advocacy of 
repeal of the Federal Estate and Gift taxes. 
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FIDUCIARIES’ CODE FOR TAX 
REVISION 


RUST companies and banks doing a 
fiduciary business are vitally con- 

cerned in securing redress from op- 
pressive federal and state taxes not only 
from the administrative standpoint, but be- 
cause the services supplied through cor- 
porate trusteeship cover such wide ranges 
of usefulness and are essential to the eco- 
nomic structure of the nation. Despite 
strong backing, there is no assurance that 
the federal estate and gift taxes will be re- 
pealed because of the opposition from west- 
ern and southern members in Congress. 
Chairman Green of the Ways and Means 
Committee opposes repeal on the ground 
that it is necessary to counteract the fiscal 
policies and the movement for inheritance 
tax abolition among the states. 

It is importaut in connection with the 
demand for elimination of the Gift tax to 
advise that the first test case has just been 
instituted in the District Court of New 
York, in McNeir vs. Anderson, Collector, 
which raises the question of constitution- 
ality and which is expected to come up for 
decision at this sitting of the United States 
Supreme Court. In view of precedents, 
and especially the recent Frick case de- 
cision regarding tax on insurance policies, 
there is strong probability that the Gift 
tax will be declared unconstitutional. 

While elimination of Federal Estate and 
Gift tax will go far toward deliverance, it 
is equally, if not more important, to in- 
duce the states to adopt either a uniform 
law eliminating inheritance taxes on in- 
tangible personal property of non-residents, 
or secure general adherence to the move- 
ment recently inaugurated by a number of 
states which have adopted reciprocal laws 
exempting intangibles of non-residents as 
well as uniform rules governing releases 
and doing away with “waiver” require- 
ments. Eleven states are now committed 
to such exemption. The situation as to 
tangible personal property of non-residents 
was recently corrected by the decision in 
the Frick case, and it now remains to ap- 
ply the same principle of exemption to 
stocks, bonds, notes, debts, etc. 

There are numerous other tax burdens 
affecting fiduciary administration that call 
for legislative relief. The Legislative Com- 
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mittee of the Trust Company Division 
recommends, among others, the repeal of 
the federal income tax publicity clause and 
repeal of Section 219 (g) and (h) which im- 
poses income tax on the donor in cases of 
revocable trusts when the donor receives 
no income. 

One of the most important requirements 
suggested by fiduciary practice is that of 
clarifying the statutes relating to transfers 
in contemplation of death. The levying 
upon charitable bequests when bestowed 
upon objects outside the state of domicile 
should be abolished. Involved questions 
of interpretation as to determining deduc- 
tions, gains or loss, future interests, valu- 
ations and withholding income tax at the 
source, present themselves for more ra- 
tional solution. Uniform procedure is nec- 
essary among the states as to probate 
court requirements. Federal and state tax 
authorities have shown a greater willing- 
ness to make improvements, and it is in- 
cumbent upon trust companies to agree 
upon specific recommendations with the 
prospect of a uniform inheritance tax act 
as something still very remote. 
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THE NEW VISION FROM 
LOCARNO 
ROM the picturesque little Swiss vil- 
lage of Locarno, nestling at the foot 
of the Southern Alps, there has come 
a vision of peaceful reconciliation and mu- 
tual trustfulness between war-weary na- 
tions of Europe that may be hopefully re- 
garded as a turning point in world history. 
More important than all else was the spirit 
of confidence and collaboration which ani- 
mated the plenipotentiaries at Locarno and 
which has been accentuated in the group of 
security treaties and guarantees arrived at. 
This brings the best assurance that the way 
has been found to bridge the seemingly 
abysmal depths of racial and nationalistic 
antagonisms that have repeatedly plunged 
Europe into merciless warfare, breeding 
constant distrust and unallayed fears. 
“What we have done today is not the end; 
it is the beginning,” said Austin Chamber- 
lain, the British Secretary of Foreign Af- 
fairs, at the close of the Locarno conference, 
and the signing of treaties which require 
affirmation from the people and parliaments 





New Wace Poticy ApopreD By AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR TO OFrFsET INCREASED POWER OF 
PRODUCTION 


Above illustration shows officers and Executive Committee of the American Federation of Labor together with visiting 
foreign delegates at recent annual convention in Atlantic City 
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of the respective powers. In these words 
the brilliant British diplomat voiced not 
misgivings, but a knowledge of the task 
that lies ahead in securing fulfillment of 
treaty guarantees. These bind France and 
Germany never to fight again, but submit 
their differences to arbitration through the 
League of Nations and the World Court, 
establishing between them a demilitarized 
Rhineland zone. They guarantee invio- 
lability of the frontiers between France, 
Belgium and Germany with pledges from 
the signatory nations, including England 
and Italy, to render aid to either nation 
that may become the victim of aggressions 
that are clearly defined in the various 
treaties. Besides the Rhineland security 
compact there are separate arbitration con- 
ventions between France and Germany, 
and between Germany and Belgium. To 
make secure the eastern frontier there are 
also separate arbitration treaties between 
Germany and Poland and between Germany 
and Czechoslovakia. 

Greatest importance was attached at the 
Locarno conference to the admission of 
Germany, on an equal footing with others, 
to membership in the League of Nations. 
Besides the treaty guarantees of security 
given to France, this means that Germany 
binds itself to abide by the decisions of the 
League of Nations and that, as a demilitar- 
ized power, Germany will have every in- 
centive to foster peace and help bring about 
limitation or ultimate complete disarma- 
ment. 

Publication of the treaties justifies the 
verdict that the Locarno conference repre- 
sented the greatest achievement toward 
solid foundations of peace since the signing 
of the Armistice. What is perhaps most 
significant is that, unlike the Versailles 
Treaty, the Locarno conventions were not 
dictated but voluntarily negotiated, with a 
new note of neighborly confidence between 
the spokesmen of France and Germany. 
Associated with successful operation of 
the Dawes Plan the Locarno achieve- 
ment maybe accepted as the greatest 
step toward political as well as ec- 
onomic peace in Europe. Significant 
also is the fact that Germany’s alle- 
giance to the League inflictsa blow to 
Russia’s designs that may well mean 
the death warrant of Sovietism. 

oo° 


ECONOMIC OFFENSIVE AGAINST 
THE UNITED STATES 


ROSPECTS of a United Europe, de- 
IP| riving its basis from fulfillment of 

the Locarno agreements, have re- 
vived speculation as to the probable status 
of the United States in the development of 
international political and economic rela- 
tions. With accession of Germany to mem- 
bership the League of Nations doubtless 
acquires far greater potency. Insofar as its 
objectives and influence make for the es- 
tablishment of enduring peace, there can 
be no room for political variance between 
Europe and the United States. Indeed, it 
is conceivable, that with the elimination of 
those conditions that make the Treaty of 
Versailles so unpalatable to “irreconcil- 
ables” on this side, that the United States 
may yet abandon its policy of “grand iso- 
lation” and give adherence to the League 
as well as the World Court. 

Economically, the situation between a 
United States of Europe and the United 
States of America wears a far different as- 
pect. This country owes its predominant 
position as creditor nation and its prestige 
in international finance to fortuitous con- 
ditions caused by the war. There exists 
between the European nations represented 
at the Locarno conference the common in- 
terests that debtors share toward a common 
creditor. With the failure of the French 
debt negotiations at Washington and in- 
sistence upon refunding, this feeling has 
been intensified in European countries where 
Uncle Sam is characterized as a merciless 
and mercenary Shylock. Washington is 
represented as discountenancing loans to 
any European nation, either public or 
private, which have not shown willingness 
to adjust their debts to this country. 

Fear of a European economic offensive 
against the United States may be prema- 
ture, but basis therefor nevertheless exists 
and should not be ignored. Europe is again 
practically upon a gold standard basis and 
with economic restoration there is bound 
to come more intense rivalry in interna- 
tional trade and finance. More than once 
European statesmen have urged a Customs 
Union as retaliation against our high pro- 
tective tariff. Economic conferences held 
under the aegis of the League of Nations 
are certain to consider debt settlement to 
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the United States from the standpoint of 
their common rather than their individual 
interests. With the establishment of im- 
proved exchange relations and readjust- 
ments of currencies the great hoard of gold 
in this country is likely to become a liabil- 
ity rather than an advantage. 

The League of Nations, at its last as- 
sembly, authorized an economic conference 
which will derive new importance from the 
Locarno agreements. It does not neces- 
sarily follow that its chief aim will be to 
consider measures of economic reprisal. 
There are indeed overweighing factors that 
should make for cooperation rather than 
offensive in both economic and _ political 
relations between Europe and America. 
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“WITHOUT RECOURSE” 


OMPTROLLER of the Currency J. 
W. McIntosh, in an address at the 

recent convention of the Nebraska 
Bankers Association on October 21, pointed 
out one of the prime causes for many of 
the banking fatalities. He said: 

“One of the chief causes of grief for banks, 
particularly in certain parts of the West, is 
the custom which was formerly all too 
prevalent in that section, of continuing to 
finance debtors who are msolvent or whose 
apital has been seriously impaired in the 
ope that future profits may enable him to 
aay up. That sort of a loan might be 
istified if made by an individual handling 
lis own money and willing to take the risk 
volved. But such loans ought not to be 
made by banks. 

‘There has been a practice which I am 
happy to say is dying out, which is known 
is ‘placing paper.’ That is, a bank will 
loan a customer the legal ten per cent of its 
capital and surplus. After that, it will take 
the customer’s note and send it to some 
other bank, selling it, ‘without recourse,’ 
but with the understanding, sometimes in 
writing and sometimes personal that, if the 
note is not paid, then the first bank will 
be responsible for it. By this very dubious 
procedure, too many bank officers have 
assumed to justify themselves in stating 
officially that the bank is under no liability 
for the payment of such items. Of course, 
such a statement is at least evasive. 
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“HIGH SPOTS” AT GOLDEN JU- 
BILEE BANKERS CONVENTION 


S a crowning performance and to com- 
A memorate its golden jubilee anni- 

versary the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, at the recent annual convention in 
Atlantic City, created an initial fund of 
$500,000 toward the establishment of an 
educational foundation for the endowment 
of economic scholarships in American col- 
leges. Through generous individual sub- 
scriptions, with $50,000 from the funds of 
the association, $25,000 from the American 
Institute of Banking and apportionment 
of quotas to the states, the sum of $468,000 
was pledged before the close of the conven- 
tion with assurance that subsequent con- 
tributions will substantially exceed the 
half million mark. 

The golden anniversary convention was 
not marred by acrimonious debate or dis- 
pute. The general sentiment which bankers 
shared and brought from all parts of the 
country is that business conditions are 
good and that prosperity is real and lasting. 
Discussion as to branch banking, although 
scheduled for early attention in Congress, 
was confined to a comparatively mild out- 
break in one of the Division meetings. Inso- 
far as views were voiced the prevailing 
attitude among bankers is that Congress 
should pass the McFadden bill which limits 
branch banking to city limits in states 
where branch banking is permitted and that 
the National banks should be accorded 
broader powers in view of decreasing earn- 
ings and intensive competition. 

Formal resolutions were adopted advocat- 
ing charter renewal and preservation of the 
Federal Reserve system, as well as support 
for the inheritance and estate tax revision 
program formulated by the Trust Company 
Division tax committee. The set addresses 
related to a review of fifty years of American 
banking development, agricultural coopera- 
tion and defense of constitutional ideals. 
At the Division meetings resolutions were 
adopted calling for the continuance of bond- 
secured. National bank circulation, exten- 
sion of clearing house examination and 
supervision, endorsement of National Bank 
Act amendments and higher standards 
banking, especially in country districts 
where failures have been most numerous. 


2, 2. 
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THIRTIETH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE TRUST COMPANY 
DIVISION 


HE thirtieth annual meeting of the 
as Trust Company Division of the 

American Bankers Association, held 
September 30, at Atlantic City, served to 
bring into strong relief the great strides in 
trust company business and service since 
the day in September, 1896, when a small 
group of earnest trust company men met in 
St. Louis to organize the Trust Company 
Section. Among those pioneers in the trust 
company cause was Mr. Breckinridge Jones, 
the father of the Trust Company Section, 
whose presence upon the platform at the 
recent meeting lent peculiar significance 
to the sentiments expressed by Mr. Uzal 
H. McCarter in his admirable address on 
“Visions Realized.” 

No greater obligation rests upon those 
who today guide the affairs of the Trust 
Company Division than to keep alive and 
foster those ideals of trust administration 
which animated the founders of that or- 
ganization. Much has been accomplished 
in the past three decades in securing general 
acceptance of approved standards of fi- 
duciary administration, in shaping correct 
practice, breaking new trails of service and 
guiding the course of legislative protection. 
But with trust service entering upon a new 
era of expansion, there is much that remains 
to be done in order to hold to true objectives, 
and embrace new opportunities. 

The influence which the Trust Company 
Division is enabled to wield calls for genuine 
and coordinated effort on the part of officials 
and committees, as well as the membership 
body. Problems in federal and state tax 
reform, as well as greater uniformity in 
protective state laws, engage attention in 
legislative matters. Relations with the legal 
profession are happily resolving themselves 
into complete accord and harmonious co- 
operation, but here and there the old hostile 
flame breaks out, which makes it necessary 
for trust companies to defend their interests, 
while observing a policy which also respects 
professional prerogatives. The excellent 
results already accomplished by the Re- 
search Committee of the Trust Company 
Division under the leadership of Mr. L. H. 
Roseberry cannot fail to serve as an in- 
centive for further intensive pursuit of 


facts and figures which vindicate the value 
of corporate trusteeship. Standardization 
of trust charges is likewise developing be- 
yond the stage of academic discussion. The 
Committee on Staff Relations is giving real 
help to trust companies in connection with 
personnel problems. The Committee on 
Insurance Trusts is developing contacts with 
life insurance underwriters which signify 
a great broadening of the scope of trust 
protection in handling life insurance funds. 
Regional trust meetings meet a real need, 
and their value is attested by the fruitful 
conferences held on the Pacific Coast, which 
are soon to be extended to the Middle-West 
and other divisions of the country. Allied 
to the work of the Trust Company Division 
is the spread of the Corporate Fiduciary 
Association movement. 

Anouncement was made at the Trust 
Company Division meeting that owing to 
lack of sufficient subscriptions, that part of 
the national educational publicity campaign 
will be suspended next year which related 
to advertising in the “Quality Group” of 
popular magazines. Chairman Sisson of 
the Publicity Committee states that more 
intensive effort will be devoted to supplying 
individual members with effective advertis- 
ing and follow-up literature. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of 
the recent annual meeting was the presenta- 
tion of a play from life entitled “Squaring 
Promise with Performance,” the lines of 
which are reproduced elsewhere in this issue 
of Trust Compantes. President Lucius 
Teter in his annual address, dwelt upon the 
big increase in business reported by trust 
companies and the wider public appreciation 
of trust service. Mr. Teter’s administration 
of the office of president has been one of the 
most notable in the history of the Division, 
and the best possible assurance that the 
work of the Division will be vigorously 
carried on during the ensuing year is af- 
forded by the election of Mr. Francis H. 
Sisson as his successor. 

eo ¢ 


Comforting news is forthcoming that 
bank failures, which reached the high mark 
last year, are on a decline. For the third 
quarter of this year bank suspensions have 
fallen to forty-six as against eight for the 
same period last year, with correspond- 
ing decrease in the amount of liabilities 
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TRUST 
VISUALIZING TRUST SERVICE 


HE play from life entitled ‘Squaring 
T Promise with Performance,” which 

was staged as a feature of the recent 
annual meeting of the Trust Company 
Division of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion at Atlantic City, had but one draw- 
back. To be sure, it was of absorbing in- 
terest to the trust company officers present 
in picturing with remarkable fidelity their 
own daily experiences in dealing with the 
administration of trust estates and handling 
the affairs of the living and the dead. But 
the real moral of the play which suggested 
itself to many of the auditors was that it 
was presented before an audience already 
“sold” on the trust company idea, and that 
it possessed dramatic qualities and a human 
appeal which would render such perform- 
ance far more effective if broadcasted to 
the public either from the popular stage or 
through film reproductions. 

Like the great “unwritten American 
drama,” for which professional play pro- 
ducers are still vainly scanning their manu- 
scripts, the real message of trust service, 
with its pulsating and profound appeal to 
the most sacred emotions that concern the 
protection of the home and the family, still 
awaits interpretation from some master 
mind capable of doing the subject full jus- 
tice. At best, the well-conceived and 
executed piece of advertising literature, 
booklet or even the spoken word can but 
deal with the message in fragmentary 
terms, or hold up some high lights of 
service. To translate into life or embody in 
one message the intensely interesting story 
of trusteeship as revealed in the history of 
our trust companies and the daily exercise 
of responsible, intimate fiduciary service, 
requires an inspired touch. 

The play presented at the Atlantic City 
meeting was necessarily somewhat business- 
like and extemporaneous in word and action. 
But it suggested to the imagination the 
wonderful material that is available for 
some skilled hand to draw out and fashion 
into a play either for the stage or the screen 
that would be profoundly human in its 
popular appeal, and what is most signifi- 
cant, without any hint or suggestion of 
trust company propaganda. The sugges- 
tion may well deserve consideration of our 
trust company people to take up the matter 
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of enlisting the best producing and motion 
picture screen talent to put out a genuine 
dramatization based upon the central theme 
in “Squaring Promise with Performance.” 
Millions of our people not only need its mes- 
sage, but would awaken to the wonderful 
merits that reside in trusteeship, and that 
only require to be understood to be appre- 
ciated. One or two attempts in this direc- 
tion have been made, but they encountered 
little if any following because they were 
conceived from the standpoint of propa- 
ganda or salesmanship rather than from the 
unselfish standpoint of service to society 
and the family. 


CLEARING UP “DEATH TAX 
MUDDLE” 


N article in this issue of Trust Com- 
A PANIES by Commissioner Mark Graves 

of the New York State Tax Depart- 
ment, conveys welcome information of the 
rapid progress in adoption of the reciprocal 
plan by various states, abolishing multiple 
inheritance taxation of intangibles belong- 
ing to the estates of non-resident decedents. 
Eleven states and the District of Columbia 
are now committed to such reciprocal ex- 
emptions from death duties. The tax au- 
thorities of ten other states are pledged to 
take similar action when their legislatures 
convene. Correspondence with officials in 
remaining states indicates general approval. 
While the plan may cause a slight loss in 
tax revenue, the citizens receive a quid pro 
quo in the form of relief from paying taxes 
to other states. As Commissioner Graves 
says: ‘‘The reciprocal plan has two very 
distinct advantages: one that residents of 
states adopting it do not have to pay cer- 
tain taxes to other states; second, they save 
the cost and expense incident to making re- 
turns and paying non-resident taxes, which 
often amount to more than the tax itself.” 


*, 2, 2 
. . . 


The great increase and wide diffusion of 
this nation’s wealth is nowhere so truly re- 
flected as in the growth and activities of 
the trust companies of the United States. 
Within the past ten years trust company 
resources have trebled in volume and now 
represent 30 per cent of the nation’s total 
banking power as compared with 26 per 
cent ten years ago. 
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FLOW OF WEALTH TO FLORIDA 
AND TRUST SERVICE 


ECENT announcement of the or- 
ganization of a trust .company in 

West Palm Beach to be owned and 
conducted jointly by two of the largest 
trust companies in New York City, acquires 
unusual interest because of the inducement 
of domicile and other attractions offered by 
Florida in abolishing inheritance and state 
income taxes. Likewise significant is the fact 
that within the past year there has been a 
tremendous increase in deposits reported by 
Florida banks and trust companies, together 
with the organization of numerous new trust 
companies. 

Popular interest, amounting almost to 
hysteria in some circles, is of course cen- 
tered upon the speculative land booms in 
Florida, notably in Miami and Tampa. 
The demand for trust company service in 
Florida, however, represents something 
more solid. There is every indication that 
Florida’s legislative bid for individuals 
large or moderate wealth to take up residence 
in that state and avoid the burdens of op- 
pressive taxation, is proving successful. 
Transfer of legal residence to Florida, to 
obtain freedom from multiple income and 
inheritance taxes, is being effected by larger 
numbers of individuals, especially from 
northern states. This means not only 
transfer of legal residence, but transfer of 
intangibles, such as stocks, bonds, etc., which 
are immune from tax sequestration when 
kept in safety deposit boxes in Florida. 

It is natural that individuals who have 
been accustomed to receive the benefits of 
trust service such as developed by the trust 
companies of New York and other large 
cities of the North from which they have 
transferred legal residence, should prefer to 
continue arrangements whereby such fa- 
cilities are provided through the organiza- 
tion of trust companies in Florida which 
have access to superior experience and 
equipment. It is noteworthy, however, that 
Florida is rapidly developing trust company 
service through its own local institutions. 
Contemporaneous with the tremendous in- 
crease in bank deposits reported by Florida 
banks and trust companies there has been 
substantial expansion of trust department 
equipment to meet growing demands for 
fiduciary accommodation. There are sev- 


eral trust companies, for example, in Miami, 
notably the Miami Bank and Trust Com- 
pany and the Commercial Bank and Trust 
Company, which have experienced remark- 
able growth in trust business. 

A few figures as to the remarkable ex- 
pansion of banking resources and deposits in 
Florida will be of interest. Reports from 
261 state banks and trust companies of 
Florida showed on June 30, 1925, aggregate 
resources of $362,119,000 as compared with 
$179,046,000 on June 30, 1924; and ex- 
clusive of national bank holdings. New 
York banks report a large volume of Florida 
bank balances which figures in the call loan 
market. In Miami, bank deposits have 
increased since January 1 to September 28 
from $56,270,000 to $199,650,000. In 
Jacksonville, deposits have increased in the 
past twelve months from $59,187,000 to 
$125,546,000. 

Such spectacular increase in bank re- 
sources, while reflecting in considerable 
measure the extraordinary activity in real 
estate, is likewise indicative of the flow of 
actual wealth and permanent investment 
capital to that state, calling for efficient 
trust functions. 

& & & 
WHY BANK EMPLOYEES REPEL 
UNION LABOR ADVANCES 


NEW drive to “unionize” bank and 
trust company employees’ was 

launched at the recent annual con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor. The best proselyting talent is to 
be employed to conduct campaigns, espe- 
cially among the larger banks and trust com- 
panies in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago 
and Cleveland. Employees of labor banks 
are to serve as the nucleus for bank clerk 
unions. Coercive methods are to be em- 
ployed through local labor unions who will 
be called upon to instruct their members to 
“demand the-organization of clerks in the 
banks and trust companies in which they 
do business.”’ 

This move to hang the “union collar” on 
American bank employees is doomed to be 
as futile as the unavailing efforts in the past. 
It will fail, not because of any resistance on 
the part of the bank managements, but be- 
cause the intelligence and the spirit of loy- 
alty which dominates American bank and 
trust company employees are proof against 
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covert or open appeals. The only kind of 
“union” they give earnest allegiance to is 
the kind that fosters educational progress, 
such as the American Institute of Banking 
with its membership of 55,000, and with 
local chapters in 160 cities. 

If any self-respecting American bank 
employee, with a due sense of regard for his 
own future advancement, has any doubts or 
is inclined to lend willing ear to this “‘col- 
lective bargaining” movement, let him read 
the accounts of the recent American Federa- 
tion of Labor convention. There he will 
read, for example: 

“Delegate J. Shafir of the Chicago Bank 
Employees’ Association presented a resolution 
proposing recognition of Soviet Russia by the 
United States.’ 

It would be an insult to the intelligence 
and loyalty of American bank employees to 
assume that they would associate them- 
selves with any movement in this country 
that is dominated by aliens and by men who 
are allied with the sinister propaganda to 
introduce Russian Sovietism in this country. 

Bank and trust company managements 
owe it to public as well as their own inter- 
ests to be on their guard against any incip- 
ient or stealthy move to nurture discontent 
among their employees. They should be 
prepared to meet the ‘“‘boring from within”’ 
tactics that have been employed in the past. 

i? 
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IS WORK A CURSE? 


T would appear from accounts of the 
proceedings of the recent annual 

convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor that honest, efficient toil is a 
curse, that the wage-earner should shirk 
his duties, should band for higher wages 
and produce less. There is only one great 
drawback to the new wage policy enunci- 
ated by the convention as a means of gain- 
ing for wage-earners the fruits of labor-sav- 
ing machinery and the development of 
“super-power.” It is in direct violation to 
adamant economic laws. In counseling 
wage-earners to resist wage reductions and 
to insist upon higher wage standards to 
meet increased costs of living, the Federa- 
tion ignores the cardinal fact that pro- 
ductivity, not the cost of living, determines 
the real purchasing wage of the laborer. By 
advocating continued reduction in the num- 
ber of hours making up the working day, 
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arbitrarily restricting the output of each 
man, and by attempting to promote union 
labor on the theory of smashing all re- 
sistance, including the judiciary, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is committed to 
tyrannical policies that are not so distantly 
removed from Russian Communism which 
the Federation disavows with such elabo- 
rate gestures. 


°, °, 2, 
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HE plan of reorganization and of re- 


ST. PAUL REORGANIZATION 
adjustment of capitalization of the 


T| Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 


way Company, announced by Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co., and the National City Company as 
reorganization managers, has been declared 
operative and approved by the several pro- 
tective committees. The time for holders 
of undeposited bonds and stock to deposit 
their holdings without penalty has been 
extended to November 20, 1925. 





Cuar.es J. BELL 
American 
Washington, D. C., who was honored as the oldest telephone 
pioneer at the recent convention of Telephone Pioneers 


President, Security and Trust Company ” of 


held at Washington. Mr. Bell is a director of the Potomac 

Telephone Company and was associated with his cousin, 

Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, inventor of the telephone, 

while making his first experiments. [Illustration shows 
Mr. Bell with the first telephone ever made 
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NEW IMPULSE TO COMMUNITY 
TRUST MOVEMENT 


ITH fifty-five Community Trusts or 
WI Foundations established in as many 

cities in the United States having de- 
termined gifts of approximately $120,000,- 
000, exclusive of many more millions pledged 
under executed wills, and with twenty-seven 
additional Community Trusts in process of 
formation, the time has obviously arrived 
for closer coordination and standardization 
of policy and methods of operation, in order 
to assure the sound development of this 
“most important contribution of our genera- 
tion to the art of wise giving.” Eleven 
years have elapsed since this great humani- 
tarian movement was inaugurated by the 
late Judge Goff, and the problems of stimu- 
lating public interest, education, admin- 
istration and development have reached a 
stage which demands greater centralization 
and the guiding force of collective judgment 
and experience. 


The Community Trust movement repre- 
sents the crowning achievement of modern 
trusteeship in its adaptation to public and 
social advancement. The trust companies 
actively associated therewith have testified 
to that generous and unselfish spirit which is 
necessary to give substance and breadth to 
this conception. It will not suffice, however, 
for each Community Trust to try and work 
out its own salvation. They must join 
hands, submerge local considerations and, 
under vigorous leadership, find the solution 
to their problems and the impulse that will 
carry the Community Trust cause to greater 
success. 

The surprising thing is that such remark- 
able results have already been obtained 
with many of the Community Trusts hav- 
ing no sustained or systematic plan of de- 
velopment. It shows the public need, the 
richness of the soil and latent sources of 
sympathetic cooperation that quickly re- 
spond to well-directed appeals. It is a mis- 
take to wait for pledges to mature under 
wills and until donors die. A recent study 
in Chicago has disclosed that the largest 
and most important gifts to charitable and 
kindred purposes come from people who are 
living instead of through testamentary be- 
quests. Likewise, there must be found a 
common ground of agreement between 
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Community Trusts that devote all their 
income to current charitable requirements, 
and those Trusts that devote their attention 
almost exclusively to surveys for future re- 
quirements and improvements. Both poli- 
cies can be preserved, in substance, without 
sacrifice to the ends in view. 

Of the fifty-five established Community 
Trusts there are thirty-nine that have re- 
ceived gifts in cash, under wills or living 
trusts, in seven cases the amount being re- 
ported as in excess of $1,000,000. Eighteen 
Trusts are distributing income and twenty- 
nine have committees on distribution. The 
Permanent Charity Fund of Boston distrib- 
uted last year $210,806 to 111 different chari- 
table organizations, making total distributed 
of $1,622,000 in eight years. Among notable 
recent contributions, are the fund of $500,- 
000 created by Mr. and Mrs. Felix M. War- 
burg through the agency of the New York 
Community Trust, which reports also known 
gifts of nearly $5,000,000; the Patton gift of 
$1,500,000, besides other large gifts to the 
Chicago Community Trust; the Couzens 
gift of $100,000 in Detroit for physically 
handicapped; $200,000 increase in actual 
funds of the Cleveland Foundation, and 
numerous other important donations. 


> > 


MID-WINTER TRUST CONFER- 
ENCE AND BANQUET 


O enable members of the trust com- 
pany fraternity to make their plans 

well in advance, the early announce- 
ment is forthcoming that the next Mid- 
Winter Conference and Banquet of the 
Trust Companies of the United States, con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Trust 
Company Division of the American Bankers 
Association, will be held in New York, 
February 17t and 18, 1926. At the Confer- 
ence there will be opportunity for discus- 
sion on many problems engaging the atten- 
tion of trust company officers in the conduct 
of their business. 


Announcement is also made of plans for 
conducting a Regional Trust Company 
Conference for the Middle-Western States, 
which will probably be held in St. Louis. 
Efforts are also being made to arrange for a 
Regional Conference for trust companies 
in the Southern States. 
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J5O Conyertion of The 


AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Atlantic City, September 28—October 1, 1925 


RS ASSOCIATION AT ATLANTIC CITY AT WHICH THE FIFTIETH 
E ESTABLISHMENT OF A $500,000 SCHOLARSHIP 
IENT OF ECONOMIC EDUCATION 














MAJOR FACTORS IN AMERICAN 


BUSINESS AND 


BANKING 


GUARDING AGAINST SPECULATIVE ZEAL AND INSIDIOUS INFLUENCES 
OF CHEAP MONEY 


GEORGE E. ROBERTS 
Vice-President, The National City Bank of New York 


(Eprtor’s Note: Incisive and with a masterly grasp of fundamentals, Mr. Roberts’ 
views on economic and business conditions, invariably command attention and furnish 


reliable guidance. 
are both encouraging and reassuring. 
itself from the reactions of the war. 


ships have become more balanced. 


His conclusions as to the immediate outlook for American business 
Economically, the nation has practically freed 
Prices hawe been fairly stabilized. Conservative 
judgment has prevailed in business and banking. 


Industrial and agricultural relation- 


Nevertheless, Mr. Roberts, warns against the dangers 


that reside in cheap money, diversion of credit into speculative channels, overerpansion 
and indulgence in unconstrained optimism as elements that must be watched to keep busi- 


ness upon a safe and progressive footing.) 


HE outstanding feature of the business 

situation in the United States is the 

restoration of normal price relations. 
It corrects the condition which has been the 
main cause of instability and seems to afford 
the best basis for lasting prosperity that the 
country has had since the war. However, it 
is said by those who have misgivings as to 
the future that the general level of prices still 
is very high as compared with that prevailing 
before the war, that the amount of bank cred- 
it in use is greater even than at the height 
of the boom in 1920, and that these facts are 
indicative of an inflated rather than a de- 
flated situation. It is suggested that the re- 
storation of industry in Europe means the 
beginning of intense competition, which is 
likely to put our price structure to a severe 
test, and may put such pressure upon our 
industries as to force both wages and prices 
down to lower levels. 

The intimations of this argument are that 
we have only about one-half completed the 
deflation process, that inflation was caused 
by the abandonment of the gold standard on 
the part of most of the world, with an enor- 
mous use of credit for war purposes. With 
the war demands eliminated, with all nations 
coming back to the gold standard and Europe 
recovering her full indus.rial powers, the 
question is asked, why under these condi- 
tions the full play of economic forces should 


not work out about the same results in prices 


as before the war? 


European Conditions and Price Levels 

Before discussing the price level, I would 
like to consider the matter of European com- 
petition, and its probable influence. Many 
people are apprehensive of it, and particularly 
of German competition. It is doubtless true 
that Germany will cut a larger figure in 
world trade in the future than it has in these 
years since the war; it certainly will have 
to do so if it is to make the reparation pay- 
ments. 3ut we should remember that Ger- 
many was a great figure in the world trade 
before the war. She was in the full strength 
of her industrial power then, and it is well 
to remember that even then her imports 
tended to exceed her exports. In other words, 
she was buying at least as much as she was 
selling, she was making as much business 
for other people as she was doing abroad her- 
self and therefore was doing as much to sup- 
port prices as to depress them. We get into 
the habit of thinking of other nations as pro- 
ducers and competitors only and of forgetting 
that they are also consumers and customers. 
The world has been passing through a period 
of restricted consumption and development, 
and it is probable that a general revival of 
enterprise will bring about lower prices. 

Judging by the price tables compiled in 
the several countries, prices in Europe, in 
relation to the pre-war level, are not much 
lower than in this country. In England the 
difference is very slight; on the continent 
prices are lower, but have an upward tend- 
ency, and with a further revival of industry 
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probably would come up very soon to the pre- 
war relationship. The work day is generally 
shorter in Europe than before the war, and 
there is no reason for thinking that European 
competition is more to be feared now than 
then. There is no basis for believing that the 
surplus production of European industries 
could displace any considerable portion of the 
production of this country under any possible 
circumstances. We hear occasionally of Bel- 
gian offerings of pig iron or steel in this 
market, but there are a number of American 
companies outside the first rank any one of 
which makes more pig iron or steel than all 
the Belgian works put together. 


Price Level and Gold Standard Restoration 


The question as to the probable effect upon 
prices of having all countries restore the 
gold standard is a very interesting one. It 
means, of course, that prices are to be in 
terms of gold and dependent upon the gold 
reserves and the volume of credit convertible 
into gold. If it means that the amount of 
credit outstanding would be contracted to 
approximately the volume of pre-war times, 
or that the countries would set up a 
sharp competition for gold, prices certainly 
would decline, but neither of these effects 
are probable. In most of the countries which 
have not already resumed gold payments ef- 
forts will be directed to the stabilization of 
currencies rather than to the substitution of 
gold for paper, or to raising the value of the 
eurrencies. As to competition for gold, con- 
ditions are such that it is not likely to occur. 

The increase in banking reserves since 1913 
the world over has been quite as great as the 
rise of prices. According to the Federal Re- 
serve Bulletin at the close of 1924. the gold 
reserves of 36 countries were 80 per cent 
higher than at the close of 1913. This increase 
was partly from newly mined gold and partly 
by accumulations of gold coin formerly in 
circulation. 

The gold reserves of Great Britain are up 
about 300 per cent as compared with 1913, 
those of Holland and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries about the same; of Spain about 500 per 
cent. Those of Germany and France are 
about the same as before the war. Russia 
has lost a large amount. In Asia, the reserves 
of Japan have increased largely and in South 
America the same is true of Argentina. As- 
suming that international trade is returning 
to a fair state of stability the countries of 
western Europe have ample reserves, 


America’s Gold Reserves 


The danger of a scramble for gold is re- 
duced to improbability by the fact that the 





countries Which might be expected to want 
more are not in position to acquire it in 
other than very moderate amounts. They are 
either needing capital in other forms, or have 
debts to pay to other countries, so that any 
surplus of exports over imports which they 
may have for some years to come probably 
will be absorbed in other ways. 

Experience has shown that what is known 
as the gold exchange standard can be main- 
tained with very small actual holdings of gold 
and both exchanges and currencies success- 
fully stabilized by capable banking manage- 
ment. The countries which are low in gold 
will have to resort to this management and 
accumulate capital before they can draw 
gold. 

The United States has about eighty per 
cent more gold than it had in 1913, and be- 
sides that the efficiency of its reserves has 
been greatly increased by the establishment 
of the Federal Reserve System. The United 
States could spare a large amount of gold 
to other countries if there was need to do so, 
but it is in a creditor position to the rest of 
the world, making it difficult for other coun- 
tries to take gold from us. There is no pros- 
pect, therefore, that the reserves of this coun 
try will be seriously depleted. 

Following the rise of prices in 1917, gold 
production declined, owing to higher costs, 
but it has now recovered about half way from 
the low point. In the largest gold field, that 
of South Africa, the production in 1924 ex- 
ceeded that of any pre-war year, and costs 
were as low as in any previous year. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that little reason exists for 
doubting that the supplies of gold will be am- 
ple to maintain the existing price level, at 
least as far into the future as present calcu- 
lations need go. The development of banking 
facilities and particularly the consolidation 
of banking reserves in central institutions, 
and an increasing degree of cooperation be- 
tween the central banks of the several coun- 
tries tends to economize the use of gold. The 
increasing supply of securities in interna- 
tional markets has a like influence. 


Resistance to Falling Prices 

If there is nothing in the monetary or 
credit situation to force a general price move- 
ment to lower levels such a movement is not 
likely to occur. The general price level moves 
upward more easily than downward. Most 
people are willing to cooperate in a rising 
price movement, provided they can partici- 
pate in it, but falling prices are unpopular, 
and cannot go far in organized industry with- 
out meeting with resistance. When produc- 
tion is carried on with hired labor as it is in 
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most industries, excepting agriculture, it will 
be curtailed rapidly when prices fall below 
the cost level, and that is soon reached unless 
there is a general reduction of wages, which 
is not readily accomplished. The present sys- 
tem of prices is so firmly established and its 
various factors so interlocked that there is no 
prospect of its being lowered materially, ex- 
cept by influence which would operate slowly 
over a long period of time. 

I do not mean to convey the idea that the 
price level is a mere matter of convenience 
or popularity. It is determined by economic 
forces, and they are never deflected. They 
may, however, work along alternative lines. 
The essential economic condition is that the 
equilibrium in industry and in price rela- 
tions are restored, but apparently this is now 
in the way of being accomplished at about 
the present price level. 


Expansion of Credit 

The expansion of credit which has taken 
place in this country since the deflation of 
1920-22 has been the natural result of the 
increase in gold reserves and of the business 
recovery which has taken place since then. 
The low point since 1920 of loans, discounts 
and investments held by reporting member 
banks of the Federal Reserve System was 
touched on March 9, 1922, at $14,519,000,000. 
On September 30, 1925, the corresponding fig- 
ures were $19,.272,000,000, showing an _ in- 
crease of approximately $4,750,000,000. This 
is a large increase, but of this new credit 
$1,816,000,000, or over 38 per cent, was used 
by the banks for the purchase of securities 
on their own account. The explanation of 
this is that the credit resources of these 
member banks are in excess of the present 
commercial needs of the country, and the 
banks are temporarily employing the excess 
in this manner. As the commercial needs in- 
crease the banks may be expected to grad- 
ually reduce these holdings and employ this 
credit in the regular banking field. 

Since the beginning of 1922, the increase 
in loans secured by stocks and bonds (ineclud- 
ing government obligations) has been $1,940,- 
000,000. Bonds and stocks were depressed in 
value during the war by the enormous offer- 
ings of government obligations. With the gov- 
ernment no longer borrowing and now making 
payments upon its debt, and with the accu- 
mulation of new capital and improved condi- 
tions in business, it has been in order that 
the prices of both bonds and stocks should 
advance. Moreover, since it was in order for 
such advances to occur, it was inevitable that 
there should be speculation for the rise and 
we have been having it, particularly in stocks. 
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This borrowing for the purpose of buying 
stocks and bonds undoubtedly has been an 
important factor in the rise. There always 
is danger that such a movement may be car- 
ried too far. 

The total increase in “all other loans” of 
these banks, including commercial loans and 
unsecured loans of every kind, since March, 
1922, has been about $1,000,000,000 and near- 
ly all of this increase occurred in 1922 and 
1923. The total of this class of loans on 
October 17, 1923, was $8,296,000,000 ; on No- 
vember 12, 1925, was $8,426,000,000, and on 
September 30,1925, the latest date for which 
figures are available, was $8,361,000,000. 

The point is, that aside from loans made on 
stocks and bonds, the net increase in the vol- 
ume of bank credit outstanding over the 
last two years has been very small. 


The Price Situation 

Commodity prices average about the same 
now as two years ago, and the increase over a 
year ago is almost wholly in farm products, 
in which case it is significant of increased 
stability in the business situation. The com- 
modity situation is practically free from price 
inflation, reckoning prices with relation to 
production costs. Business policies have been 
cautious over so long a time that inventories 
as a rule are comparatively low, and there is 
reason to believe that the regular turnover of 
trade is being handled with a smaller amount 
of bank credit in proportion to the volume 
of business than at any time heretofore. The 
outstanding volume of commercial paper is 
relatively small, and regular lines of credit 
as a rule are not filled. Interest rates are 
very low as compared with those which have 
characterized all boom periods, and even be- 
low normal for times of the present trade ac- 
tivity. In short, the general industrial and 
trade situation shows none of the signs of 
a culminating period of expansion. 


What Lies Ahead 

On the contrary, the signs are more like 
those of an incipient period of inflation. There 
is speculation in the stock market and in 
city and suburban real estate in many loca) 
ties, and there are other indications of ‘ae 
influence of easy money around the edge, of 
the main business situation, but conser’ ative 
sentiment still rules in regular tra‘e and 
manufacturing circles. 

In banking circles abroad sur rise has 
been constantly manifested over t’e last two 
years that the entire commodit’ price-level 
in this country did not rise as a result of the 
great increase of our bank r serves. They 
have calculated upon it confid -ntly, and their 
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reasoning in the main undoubtedly has been 
correct, but they have not understood certain 
factors in the situation. They have not un- 
derstood that the gold imports from 1920 to 
the beginning of 1924 were chiefly used to 
pay off rediscounts at the Federal Reserve 
banks, hence contributed little to credit ex- 
pansion, and they have not understood the 
conservative attitude of the business public 
since 1920. The average business man has 
been trying to operate as closely as possible 
within his own capital. The influence of gold 
importations has not gotten into the general 
trade situation. Apparently the stock mar- 
ket, with the help of real estate operations, 
has absorbed that influence to date. 

Gold imports ceased in the latter part of 
1924, and so far in 1925 we have had an ex- 
cess of gold exports over imports. This fact 
has been directly due to the great amount of 
foreign loans made here, which has made 
New York exchange available for the pay- 
ment of the trade balance and rendered gold 
shipments unnecessary. If the loans should 
stop and the surplus of merchandise exports 
over imports continue, the inward gold move- 
ment undoubtedly would be resumed, and if 
continued it is altogether probable that gen- 
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GROUP OF FORMER PRESIDENTS OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION WHO 
ARE GENEROUSLY SUPPORTING THE ECONOMIC SCHOLARSHIP FOUNDATION PLAN 


eral inflation would be only a question of 
time. 

I do not say that that stage is impending, 
but I am impressed that we are not likely to 
have another period of deflation without first 
having a period of inflation. In other words, 
the next movement is more likely to be one 
of rising than falling prices. It is a notable 
fact that although the volume of payments 
through banks in the first nine months of this 
year has been twelve per cent above the pay- 
ments in the first nine months of 1923 or 
1924, the aggregate of loans other than those 
secured upon stocks and banks has increased 
scarcely at all. The stability of prices and 
of commercial looms over this period show a 
healthy state of business. 

The strength of the present situation is in 
the fairly balanced relationships existing 
among the industries. We shall have inter- 
ruptions and need to be on our guard against 
them. Cheap money is a great breeder of 
inflation and extravagance and we are not 
without symptoms that the speculative fever 
is abroad in the land. Nevertheless there is a 
real basis for an abiding confidence in the 
growth and development of this country. 
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THE BROADER VISION OF TRUST COMPANY SERVICE 
AND ITS REALIZATIO! 


SOUND ETHICS AND PRACTICE IN THE DE\ ELOPMENT OF 
CORPORATE TRUSTEESHIP 


UZAL H. McCARTER 
President Fidelity Union Trust Company of Newark, '-w Jersey, and former 


President of the Trust 








ompany Division A. B. A. 





(Epitor’s NoTE: As @ vigorous and loyal defender of trust company ideals Uzal H. 
McCarter presented a notable address on “Visions Real sed” at the recent annual meeting 
of the Trust Company Division of the American Bankes Association which is reproduced 
herewith. Mr. McCarter recalled the earlier tortuc.:s development of corporate trust 
service and traced the progress of the “Modern T-ust Company” through its various 


stages to its present measure of fulfillment. 


He «lso gave accent to those principles 


which are steadily widening the horizon of trust con pany usefulness and rendered tribute 
to the work and influence of the Trust Company I) vision as the central agency for con- 
structive efforts toward higher standards and refinements of service.) 


HE early history and genesis of the 

trust company idea was the recogni- 

tion on the part of those responsible 
therefor of the necessity of a form of cor- 
poration, other than those existing at that 
period, for the extension of the banking busi- 
ness of the country under the control and 
supervision of the several states, in additior 
to that under the Federal Government, wi 
particular reference to corporate mana e- 
ment of fiduciary business. The trust n- 
pany idea is also due to the early rec gni- 
tion of the necessity of a better syste uo for 
the management and handling of est s and 
the funds of incompetents, the i) variable 
custom in the old days being th: appoint- 
ment of individuals, either o e’s wife, 


banker, intimate friend or lawy::, with the 
attendant results accruing to ust estates 
so controlled by the individu: |, no matter 
how able or painstaking he ivy have been 


in the execution of the trus‘' 

The increase of wealth in the country, and 
the realization on the part of rich parents 
of the desirability of t! creation of long 
trusts for the protection of their families 
for the truth of the s‘atement that “it is 
only three generations from shirt sleeves to 
shirt sleeves” had be n clearly demonstrated 
in this country eve. in those early days 
brought into beine the thought of corporate 
trusteeship, and that thought fell upon a 
fertile public m ud, with the result that at 
the present tine the vision and foresight of 


our predecessors in this business have been 
reslized way beyond their anticipations. 


arlier Opposition Yields to Cooperative 
Effort 

The introduction of so revolutionary a 
practice for the protection of one’s family 
and estate shared with all other ideals 
which are really worth while in slow growth 
and development. The interest of that class 
of people to whom the business had hitherto 
come as individuals seemed to them to be in 
jeopardy, and opposition to the idea was 
aroused, particularly among the legal pro- 
fession, who, with a narrow vision, felt their 
interests were prejudiced thereby and who, 
consequently, have endeavored throughout 
the length and breadth of the land to create 
a public sentiment resulting in legislation 
adverse to the idea of corporate fiduciary 
management. However, the intelligent ac- 
tivity on the part of our Committee on Co- 
operation with the Bar, and the very general 
adoption of its recommendations in the exe- 
cution of our daily business by our members, 
have done much to demonstrate to any fair- 
minded member of the Bar that his interests 
are not only not injured by the extension of 
the corporate fiduciary policy, but are uactu- 
ally benefited thereby. 

Formation and Influence of the Trust 

Company Section 

Prior to September, 1896, the trust com- 

pany idea was exceedingly limited, though 
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there were certain conspicuous exceptions, 
notably the Farmers Loan and Trust Com- 
pany of New York, which recently celebrated 
its hundred years of successful existence: 
but that month marked what is now coming 
to be generally known and recognized as a 
distinct turning point in American social de- 
velopment and thus in a broader sense in the 
lives of men, women and children through- 
out the length and breadth of this land. 

I have referred to some of the problems 
which confronted those who had the early 
vision of the trust company idea, but the 
recollection of the difficulties encountered, 
while still vivid in the minds of those of us 
who were connected with the work of the 
earlier trust companies, is entirely engulfed 
in the unqualified success of the idea, not 
only in its practical development, but also 
in the splendid results which have been 
achieved in the social and economic changes 
above referred to. 

The trials and tribulations of the early 
pioneers are forgotten, but the modern trust 
company stands as a monument and tribute 
to their breadth of vision and steadfast cour- 
age to successfully develop their idea, and 
the formation of this section of the A. B. A., 
and the work which its members have per- 
formed during the past thirty years, have 
beén of the greatest benefit to the fruitio’ 
of the ideals, and in referring to the ea:’y 
formation of the Trust Company Sec.:on, 
honor should always be accorded to B«~ckin- 
ridge Jones, of the Mississippi Vall«: Trust 
Company of St. Louis, Mo., who ws the or- 
ganizer of the Section, and who was always 
been a defender of the trust “»mpany idea, 
and whose foresight in the creation of a 
common center for the prot ction of the idea 
and the several unit mer: vers will live long 
after the individual ha» passed beyond. 


Defending Princ’sles of Trusteeship 

The Trust Cor, vany Section has never 
hesitated in the protection of the interests 
of its member:-, even to the extent of ap- 
pealing to f’:e courts, and its endeavor to 
obtain a ¢@ cision upon the constitutionality 
of that ;vrtion of the Federal Reserve Act 
which .xtended to national banks the right 
to de 4 fiduciary business, was carried to the 
hiy’.est court, not beeause the trust com- 
y-naies resented the competition bound to 
arise, but having been advised by counsel, 
than whom the country afforded no more 
competent, that the section of the act at- 
tempting to convey such powers was uncon- 
stitutional, the Trust Company Section, at 
the expense of its individual members, 
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sought to, and did obtain the judgment of 
the highest court. This decision was ac 
verse to the trust company contenti: 
though the committee having the contes in 
charge were informed by counsel tha the 
decision was based upon expedien and 
not upon law. 


Cooperation Between Trust Com anies and 
National Banks 

The decision as rendered, hr yever. became 
the fixed law of the land a 4 still remains 
so, and the doubt as to it constitutionality 
being removed, the trust companies of the 
country welcomed thei" national and state 
cousins in the busine s, and, as far as I 
know, have never ' -sitated to render aid 
and assistance to ? .y national or state bank 
in the formation trust departments, at the 
same time jeale .sly guarding their interests, 
to the end th’. the different classes of insti- 
tutions shor 4 operate upon equal privileges 
and rights without preference to any, and it 
is my de .oerate judgment that the extension 
of the sight to do a fiduciary business to 
other lasses of institutions than trust com- 
par’es has proven a decided advantage to 
th.t class of trust companies who have cre- 
ted trust departments fully equipped and 
ably managed, in that the advantages to the 
public of corporate trusteeship are more 
fully and generally promulgated at the pres- 
ent time than ever before, and it therefore 
depends upon individual effort to secure the 
business. 


Competition of the Right Kind Desirable 


Competition has always been considered a 
healthy stimulus to successful effort, and, 
unless carried to an unwarranted degree, is 
desirable in the acquisition of trust business. 
The tendency, however, among many begin- 
ners in the business, and among trust com- 
pany Officials in the larger cities, is to build 
up the business, using the growth and re- 
sults as a by-product of their banking busi- 
ness, evidently believing more in the volume 
of the business than its reasonable and leg- 
itimate profit therefrom, with the result that 
it is no uncommon practice for the prospec- 
tive customer to shop from one company to 
another to ascertain where he can make 
what he believes to be the best deal, though 
such an arrangement does not always prove 
to be the cheapest. 

Trust business, as I view it, is full of pit- 
falls and dangers to the company practicing 
it, with a decided tendency on the part of 
the courts to decide all doubts against the 
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trustee in favor of the beneficiary and with 
a steady and lessening of the 
award to the corporate trustee, though the 
counsel in the case is generally well 
tected. 


progressive 
pro- 


The ‘‘Laborer Worthy of His Hire”’ 

With the risks of the business greatly en- 
hanced, with the tendency of lower allow- 
ances by the court, and. with the greatly in- 
creased cost in the handling of the business, 
it would though there should be 
some greater recognition on the part of com- 
panies performing this class of 


seem as 


business of 
the value of the service rendered, and while 
the character of the service to be rendered 
should always be the highest desideratum on 
the part of the trust company official, never- 
the “laborer is worthy of his hire” 
and in every should endeavor to 
secure compensation commensurate with the 


theless 


case he 


character of the service rendered and the 
difficulties involved. 

A reasonable and legitimate profit result- 
ing from the business is an absolute essen- 


tial to the permanent operation on a high 
plane and conservative basis, both of 
the proper 
business. 
with 


issue of 


which 


are necessary to building up of 


a successful trust 

I have noticed, 
in the current 
Magazine, 


much appreciation, 
TrRUsT COMPANIES 
strong editorial comments 
upon the question of the allowance of proper 
fees for trust work performed. Once again 
I bear tribute to the management of the Trust 
Company Section, which 
endeavoring to 


several 


has consistently 
educate the members 
upon this question and which has, through 
an appropriate committee, after an exhaus- 
tive analysis, prepared a schedule of 
which, in the judgment of the members of 
that committee, are just and reasonable. This 


been 


fees, 


schedule has been distributed among the 
trust companies of the country, with the 
recommendation that the rates therein con- 


tained be strictly adhered to by the operat- 
ing companies. 


plished by 


Much good has been accom- 


this method of education, par- 
ticularly among those companies located out- 
side of the big cities. Those within the big 


cities are a law unto themselves and do not 
recognize cooperative action, though I have 
recently noticed a change, even in their ac- 
tions, looking toward higher rates. 


Broader Scope of Trust Service 
With the lapse of time and the rapid 
growth of trust company usefulness has de- 
veloped a much broader field of endeavor, 
in that the original conception of a trust 
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company’s function manage the es- 
tate of decedents, while the present hope and 
ambition of the modern trust company is to 
look after the living as well as the dead. 
The vast accumulations of wealth in the 
growth and development of the country has 
produced additional functions to which the 
trust company idea has been applied. In the 
secretarial trust account, the management 
and custody of the funds and securities of 
churches and charitable institutions, the cre- 
ation of the community trust, the coopera- 
tion with the great life insurance companies 
of the country in the establishment and 
operation of the insurance trust, and so on 
through every field of endeavor new methods 
are discovered by and through trust 
companies can be of 


was to 


which 
service 

The modern trust company is not only a 
business. It partakes of many of the at- 
tributes of a profession, and, like the other 
professions, should only be managed by those 


who have been thoroughly trained to meet 
and successfully overcome the many and 


complex problems of daily management. 

i can well remember when the solicitation 
of trust mat- 
ter of extreme indelicacy, if not impertinence, 
and under no circumstances to be undertaken. 
At the present time live trust eom- 
pany, of a size sufficient to warrant the ex- 
pense, has an annual appropriation of large 
sums for publicity, and in addition thereto 
maintains a corps of trained solicitors, whose 
duty it is to educate the public as to the 
advantages of fiduciary manage- 
ment, in particular to “sell” to the prospect 


estates was considered to be a 


every 


corporate 


the special merits of the corporation he 
serves. These solicitors are not only sales- 
men, they are educators and are doing a 


great work in arousing a popular interest in 
trust companies and their work. 


Vision of Forbears Realized 


The vision of our forbears, who originated 
the trust company idea, has been realized in 
the modern institution, which embodies in 
its organization the spirit that its duties are 
of a most sacred character, and that its only 
hope of growth and success is that the pub- 
lic, with whom it has the confidential 
relations, will have the utmost confidence, 
not only in the corporation itself, but more 
especially in the personnel controlling its 
destinies, and then, and not until then will 
the trust company of today develop into that 
of tomorrow, of 


most 


even greater usefulness to 
the public and service to the community. 


(Continued on page 577) 











PUBLICITY AND NEW BUSINESS MANAGERS OF PROGRESSIVE AMERICAN 
BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES WHO ATTENDED THE RECENT TENTH 
ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION HELD 
AT COLUMBUS, OHIO, OCTOBER 14th to 16th. 


This convention was one of the most successful in the history of the organization, featur- 
ing department conferences, dealing with practical and new phases of development in 
commercial banking, trust, savings and investment service. Report of proceedings and 
addresses appear in this issue of Trust CoMPANIES. 
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NEW TREATY BETWEEN TRUST COMPANIES AND 
LAWYERS 


GENUINE COOPERATION HAS BECOME THE RULING CODE 
JULIUS HENRY COHEN 


Chairman of Committee on Unlawful Practice of the Law of the New York County Lawyer’s Association 








(Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Cohen’s article conveys special significance as chairman of the 
Committee on Unlawful Practice of the Law of the New York County Lawyer's Associa- 
tion and as former chairman of the National Conference of Bar Association Delegates of 
the American Bar Association which is charged with similar duties. He gives accent to 


the good faith and wnderstanding which 


have, within recent years, brought about a 


marked improvement in the relations between trust companies and lawyers. The following 
contribution may be regarded as an excellent companion piece to the article by the late 
Varquis Eaton which appeared in the July, 1925, issue of Trust COMPANIES. ) 


“The Lawyer and the Trust Company— 
Preserving the Principles of Legal and Fidu 
ciary Practice. 


HIS was the title under which I was 

indulged in by Trust COMPANIES 

publishing, in June, 1921, what now 
reads as a very crude and rough presentation 
of the subject to the New York City Asso- 
ciation of Trust Companies and Banks in 
Their Fiduciary Capacities. For so indulg- 
ing me, I was, and still am, grateful to the 
association and to Trust ComMPANIES. 


After all, a good deal of trouble in this world 
arises from misunderstanding, or more fre- 
quently, failure to understand. So long as 
men must earn their living and corporations 
must pay dividends, we shall all be prone to 
suspect each other’s motives, and often at- 
tribute a mean and sordid purpose when 
something fine is in fact the moving cause. 


Nothing has done so much to remove friec- 
tion and to bring about cooperation between 
the trust companies of New York and the 
organized Bar as the readiness with which 
complaints or criticisms have been taken up 
by the trust companies and corrected. Not 
long ago there came to my desk a letter from 
the president of the association of the Bar of 
the City of New York, calling my attention 
to a phase of advertising by one company, 
which gave the impression that that com- 
pany was ready to furnish to patrons all 
necessary legal advice in connection with the 
drawing of wills and administration of estates. 
As the result of correspondence, the ad- 
vertising forms were changed. Shortly there- 
after, another set of advertisements by an- 
other company was brought to my attention. 
Again, upon the presentation of the criticism 
the wording was changed. As I came through 
in the B. M. T. the other morning from 
Brooklyn, I saw the following advertisement : 


ASK YOUR LAWYER 


YOUR WILL is your only means of 
properly disposing of your property. 
You will feel better when it has 
been drawn. 


It should be prepared by an expert 
— your lawyer Today; tomorrow 
may be to late 


Ask him to name The... me 
Trust Company your Executor 
and Trustee. 





And as I write, there lies before me the 
following advertisement: 


We Do Not 
draw Wills. 
That is a legal 
matter. 

We Act As 
Executor and 
Trustee. That is 
a business matter 


Send for booklet. 





In Detroit, at the meeting of the American 
Bar Association, a prominent trust company 
of that city took a full page in the news- 
papers to advise its public that there was 
then present in the city a body of men who, 
by the tenets of their calling, were precluded 
from advertising or proclaiming their own 
worth.* So the trust company did that for 


Editors Note: This advertisement by the Union Trust 
Company of Detroit was reproduced in the September issue 
of Trust Companies Magazine 
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them. One-third of the advertisement was 
devoted to a picture of a court of nine judges, 
before whom earnestly argued a_ lawyer. 
“Ablest of pleaders for others’’—said the 
“‘ad’’—**They seldom speak for themselves.” 
After indicating that the Bar had laid the 
foundations upon which rest our whole civic 
and political structures, and that American 
enterprise owed much of its vigor and many 
of its achievements to the able guidance of 
members of the legal profession, it told its 
readers that ‘‘a lawyer is more than a mere 
professional man. He is (through the express 
and implied obligations he has assumed toward 
the law of the land) an officer of the court 

a public official » « « entrusted with the high 
duty of safeguarding the legal rights of his 
fellow citizens.” 

The advertisement indicated that De- 
troit was, in its opinion, honored by the meet- 
ing of the American Bar Association. For 
in this body of men was a group voluntarily 
banded in a task of high endeavor. ‘They are 
bound by a most stringent code of ethics—a 
code designed to ensure only the most honor- 
able dealings between lawyers themselves— 
and between every lawyer and his clients.’ 
So it regarded it as both a duty and pleasure 
to tell the public about lawyers and their 
function. 

Then it stressed the point that too many 
men regard the lawyer as a man to be sought 
only in times of great emergency. But 
“the true role of the lawyer is that of coun- 
selor and friend.”’ The best time to consult 
a lawyer “‘is before troubles come.’”’ Every 
conscientious lawyer tries to keep his client 
out of court. Accordingly, ‘‘as every modern 
family has its family physician—so should 
it have its family lawyer. And he should be 
taken into the confidences of the family just 
as frankly and freely.’’ Detroiters should 
“ponder over these things this week.’”’ A 
goodly proportion realize that paths in our 
lives could have been materially smoothed 
and straightened and our traveling made 
easier “by the sage counsel of a competent 
and conscientious lawyer.’’ And the ad- 
vertisement wound up with this paragraph: 


“Make the acquaintance of such a lawye r 
at your earliest opportunity. Engage him as 
your family attorney, and use his fine talent 
freely and without stint. In all your life you 
will never make an investment that will pay 
greater or more satisfying returns.’’ 


Won the Good Will of Delegates 


In the whole advertisement there was not a 
line referring to trust companies or their 
value. Not even was the reader urged to 
select as his executor or trustee the com- 
pany advertising. All that appeared relating 
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to the trust company was the name of the 
company in moderate sized type, its address 
and telephone number, and the declaration 
that it was the ‘First Trust Company in 
Detroit,’ and a ‘“‘Friend of the Family.” 

A clever advertisement, you say? It told 
a very important truth. It naturally won the 
good will of the visiting delegates to the 
convention. Did it not also win the good 
will of Detroit lawyers, who realized that 
what it was saying was needed by large 


numbers of Detroit citizens? 


Change in Advertising Policy 


Collecting is not one of my hobbies. But 
I have now a neat collection of trust com- 
pany advertising—booklets, diaries for law- 
yers, desk hand books on the law, instruc- 
tions to lawyers for clients—all, however, 
reflecting a very decided change in the ad- 
vertising policy of the trust companies of the 
country. (Not of the entire country, because 
there are still desert spots where no grass 
as yet has grown They all come down to 
this: The trust company performs a service 
which it may freely offer to the public. This 
service cannot and must not include the 
assumption of direct responsibility to the 
patron for giving legal advice. In this field, 
the trust company urges the patron to go to 
his lawyer. “Tell him the facts. He will 
advise you on legal points. We cannot do so.”’ 

Now, is this a sort of combination in re- 
straint of trade? To prevent and suppress 
competition in the field of legal services? 
It is. It is one of the few cases of suppression 
of competition which the law not only coun- 


tenances, but insists upon. And why?- 


Obligations to Society 

Because society realizes that knowledge 
and power in the hands of the crafty can be 
used to the injury of the ignorant and weak. 
The confessional as an institution is safe- 
guarded by the sacred privilege which keeps 
and holds inviolate what is said to priest by 
confessor. The communication of fact to 
the physician is similarly safeguarded. And 
every layman knows that his lawyer must 
keep inviolate what his client discloses to 
him. Why? Obviously, because no sound 
help can be given by priest or doctor or 
lawyer, whichever sits in counsel unless he 
knows the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth: and since revelation of the truth 
might, if disclosed to others, defeat its very 
purpose, we believe and have for centuries 
believed on the strength of experience, that 
in the long run society gains by such pro- 
tection. The privilege therefore persists 
even to the extent of preventing the use of 
admissions which might convict the confessor 
of crime. 
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Therefore, the priest, the doctor, the lawyer 
must be a man of conscience, of character, 
restrained by his profession and subject to 
discipline. The priest is held to strict ac- 
countability by his order, the doctor and the 
lawyer to strict accountability not only by his 

order’ (his profession) but also by the state. 
He is a licensed practitioner. That means 
he holds his office subject always to good 
behavior. Therefore, not every one may 
be priest, doctor or lawyer only those spe- 
cially ordained, qualified or licensed may 
practice. 

It is clear, then, that in this field there is 
limitation pon the competition. It is com- 
petition bejween those only who are author- 
ized by the state to practice their profession 
We don’t want too many people run over by 
inskilled or reckless drivers, so we insist upon 
licensed chauffeurs. We thereby limit the 
number. We do not want people killed by 
quacks. So we insist upon licensed doctors 
We do not want people injured in their 
property rights or their rights of person by 
charlatans. So we insist upon licensed law- 

ers. No trust company may do business 
without a charter. For the same reason, 
every trust company Is under supervision of a 
banking department. The public is to be 
protected. 


Reliance Upon Professional Service 


Now. the more complicated society he- 
comes, the more persons and institutions we 
must have in whom we can have implicit 
‘onfidence. We can no longer carry our 
fortunes about on our persons, or hide them 
n our cellars. We can no longer draw our 
own documents. Too much knowledge and 
experience are required for us to do it safely. 
The man who though he would save a fifty 
dollar surgeon’s fee by cutting out his own 
tumor, saved the fifty dollars, but lost his 
life. He was truly of a passing generation. 
Trusting one’s own body, or one’s fortune 
to another is something which involves 
knowledge of the character and knowledge of 
the person whom we are to trust. And since 
we cannot ourselves make a complete in- 
vestigation in these matters nor guard our- 
selves adequately against the consequences 
of delinquency, the state steps in to help us. 
This it does partly through law and partly 
through tradition. The Bar association dis- 
cipline committee is part of the tradition. 
The whole Bar is held accountable for the 
delinquencies of even one of its members. 
[t is required to purge itself of its own sins. 

The next point is that, while a doctor.is 
not confronted often by different allegiances, 
yet in matters of property this difficulty fre- 
quently arises. There is Biblical basis for 


the precept that no man can serve two mas- 
ters. A lawyer who would be serving two 
adverse parties in a litigation would be 
betraying both. Even in the drawing of a 
contract, unless the interests are on a parity 
the lawyer cannot protect both parties to 
the contract. It frequently occurs that, be- 
cause the lawyer has been adviser to a partner- 
ship, when the partners fall out, as they some- 
times do, the lawyer can represent ne mem- 
ber of the firm in controversy with another. 
Absolute loyalty and fidelity to the client Is 
an imperative duty in such situations, 


Breach of Trust 


Now, trust companies have lawyers. They 
must have them. Some of them manage 
trust departments. Others remain in the 
legal department. When a patron comes to a 
trust company, the trust company lawyer is 
there to aid him. He should aid him. But 
if he permits the patron for one moment to 
believe that he is getting advice from him as 
the patron's lawyer, he, the lawyer, is clearly 
guilty of breach of trust. Either he violates 
his obligation to his employer, who pays him, 
the trust company, or he violates it to the 
patron who does not. 

Suppose the patron said: “Now, I know 
you've had a lot of experience in this field 
and know all the things I should be guarded 
against. Here is a retainer. I want you to 
be my lawyer in this matter.” What would 
the president of the company say if the 
lawyer accepted the retainer? So lawyers do 
not expect their brothers in the employ of 
trust companies to be disloyal, and, of course, 
the latter never pretend to act as law yer for 
the patron. The result is the patron, if he 
relies only on a trust company employee, is 
left without the protection of a lawyer 
devoted to his interests. 

In short, the fundamental basis of fidu- 
clary responsibility is destroyed. That is 
why the high-minded trust company or bank 
lawyer has no difference with committees of 
Bar associations. The difference, where _ it 
does exist, is a difference usually with a lay- 
man, in the employ of the trust company, 
often an overzealous advertising man, or 
perhaps occasionally a trust officer who was 
once a lawyer and is still on the rolls, but is 
now in his own mind a banker, eagerly 
trying to forget he is a lawyer. 


Winning the Confidence of the Lawyer 


It was but natural, therefore, that when 
once this point became clear to the banking 
fraternity, there should come about hearty 
cooperation between the Bar and the Trust 
Company Section of the American Bankers 


Association. There is something mutual in 
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the initials of the American Bar Association 
and the American Bankers Association). 
Confidence and good faith count for more 
than dollars and cents. All the capital and 
surplus in the city would bring a trust com- 
pany no executorships if there was not con- 
fidence in its management. The relationship 
is fiduciary—twin-brother to the relationship 
between attorney and client. If it is de- 
stroyed and impaired in one field, it is im- 
paired in another. What would you think 
of a campaign of lawyers to discredit trust 
companies and banks? Or of a campaign 
of bankers to discredit lawyers? Yet this 
piece of foolishness actually took place a few 
years ago in a western state. And, strange 
to say, the bankers began it ! 

However, in this part of the country, we 
are not so foolish. The advertising depart- 
ments of the trust companies here under- 
stand what is involved. Who can recommend 
the most patrons to a trust company? The 
lawyers. Shall we not win their confidence ? 
How? One way is by encouraging as well 
as preserving the confidence of the public in 
the confidential and fiduciary relationship of 
client and attorney. 


Collaborators not Competitors 


Thus the advertisement of the trust com- 
pany in Detroit can be regarded as a typical 
illustration of how, by aiding the public the 
better to understand the function of the 
lawyer, the trust company is aiding the pub- 
lie the better to understand the trust com- 
pany. By urging him to consult his own 
lawyer, the Brooklyn trust company in the 
advertisement referred to disarms the pro- 
spective patron of suspicion. He feels that it 
is seeking no hidden advantage over him. 
By building up confidence in its good faith, 
as well as confidence in its business ability, 
it is leading more and more to the extension 
of its business. Besides, this kind of ad- 
vertising makes the lawyer feel that trust 
companies are his’ collaborators, not his 
competitors. 

Thus even ignorant and stupid prejudice 
against trust companies is dissipated. I 
make no bones about it. There are lawyers 
who still think the trust companies are 
“taking away our business.”’ Of course, 
they’re wrong. We never have had and 
never should be given a monopoly of func- 
tions which can be performed better by 
business agencies. This has been admirably 
pointed out by Marquis Eaton in the July 
number of Trust Companries. But even 
this stupid and ignorant view on the part of 
some lawyers is dissipated by recognition on 
the part of trust companies and bankers of 


the fact that advice to clients is not the func- 
tion of the trust company. 

By stressing the importance of the lawyer 
in the community, the importance of the 
direct and confidential relationship between 
attorney and client, the trust company is 
strengthening the layman’s confidence in 
those he must trust, 

It is a proud record, this cooperation be- 
tween Bar and trust companies in New York. 
It will go on and spread throughout ‘the 
country. 


* * *, 
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CALIFORNIA’S LARGEST TITLE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


With a fine record of service covering a 
period of thirty-two vears the Title Insur- 
ance and Trust Company of Los Angeles oc- 
cupies a commanding position as one of the 
financial pillars of the Pacifie Coast. and as 
the leading organization of its kind in the 
state of California. 

In addition to its cash capital and surplus 
of over $7,000,000, the company owns its 
title plant, complete in every detail—one of 
the best in the United States—which, in con- 
nection with its escrow department, makes 
it possible to render a service unsurpassed 
by any other title insurance company. A 
duplicate of this plant is stored in the com- 
pany’s fireproof Archives Building near 
Hollywood, which would enable it to con- 
tinue its service in case a conflagration 
should destroy the county records and the 
plant in the main office at Fifth and’ Spring 
streets. 

The company’s policies of title insurance 
and guarantees are never questioned by in- 
vestors, no matter how large the amount for 
which they are issued. The company’s splen- 
did service, together with its high financial 
standing, have been of great assistance in 
bringing large amounts of capital for invest- 
ment in Southern California. Its reputation 
for fair dealing is so well known as to re- 
quire no comment. 

Responding to constantly widening demand 
for its facilities the Title Insurance and 
Trust Company has a number of affiliated 
companies which enable the company to issue 
policies of title insurance and guarantees as 
well as handle escrows on property in the 
counties of San Diego, Ventura, Kern, Tulare 
and Riverside. Policies or guarantees in 
those counties can be placed either with the 
main office in Los Angeles or through such 
affiliations. 
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ADEQUATE COMPENSATION AND STABILIZED FEES 
FOR TRUST SERVICE 


SINCERE ADHERENCE TO APPROVED SCHEDULES THE PRIME ESSENTIAL 


MARC RYAN 


Assistant Vice-President Bank of Italy, Los Angeles Branch; chairman of Committee on Revision 
of Trust Company Fees and member of Executive Committee of the Trust Company Section of 
the California Bankers Association 





(Eprror’s Nore: The timely suggestions presented in the following article possess 


practical interest for all corporate fiduciaries. 


As chairman of the Committee on Revision 


of Trust Company Fees of the California Trust Company Section, Mr. Ryan recently con- 
ducted an extensive study of the subject of trust fees and submitted a tentative revised 
schedule which was published in summarized form in the August, 1925, issue of Trust 
CoMPANIES Magazine. Likewise he surveys the valuable experience of trust companies in 
California who were the first to make a concerted effort toward adherence to a uniform 
schedule of trust charges. This coordinated effort has been in progress in California since 
1922 and the results fully justify the acceptance of a similar policy throughout the 


country. ) 


MMEDIATE adoption and rigid compliance 

to a uniform and adequate schedule of 

trust fees by state or locality will do 
more than any one thing toward placing 
trust administration on a firm and depend- 
able earning basis. There is no question con- 
fronting corporate fiduciaries in this country 
of greater importance than that of scientifi- 
cally adjusting compensation for trust serv- 
ices On an equitable and reasonably profitable 
basis. This is particularly true in view of 
the rapid increase in number of new trust 
companies and establishment of trust de- 
partments by both state and national banks. 

In this article I shall not touch on court 
trust fees. In most states the law either pro- 
vides a fixed schedule of fees for these serv- 
ices or they are fixed and allowed by the 
court, and I assume that no trust company 
would contract to perform these important 
and highly responsible services for a smaller 


fee, 


When Steadily Increasing Earnings Accrue 


Not only can the trust department of any 
bank complete and round out the bank’s serv- 
ice to its depositors but it can, after a very 
few years, be a steady, sure and ever-increas- 
ing earning factor for its stockholders. I 
Inake this statement without any hesitation 
and base it upon many years of experience 
and observation and notwithstanding the con- 
trary opinion of many discouraged trust ex- 
ecutives, 


It would be well for trust officers to keep 
in mind that banks are primarily organized 
to pay dividends to stockholders, and free or 
inadequately compensated trust service, based 
upon binding contracts covering a long period 
of years, may appear fine business and look 
good on the books at the time of their in- 
ception but may become a distinct liability 
in a few years. The new trust officer of the 
new trust department will do his bank and 
his own career more harm by cutting trust 
fees than the competitor from whom he took 
the business. 

No schedule of trust fees will be effective 
unless adopted and strictly adhered to by 
all of the trust companies of the community 
in which it is effective. This will never come 
about until the individual trust company re- 
alizes its vital necessity. 

The trust officer who allows his accounts 
to be kept and commingled with those of the 
bank; his salary and that of his assistants; 
and the expense of his department charged 
to the general bank expense; may make his 
superiors think he is doing a big business 
but he will regret it in the long run. 


Making a Right Start 
If I were called upon to organize a new 
trust department for a bank I would insist 
that the trust department have separate 
quarters, no matter of what size; that a 
complete set of books be kept, charging to 
the department rent, in the exact proportion 
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to the size of the space occupied; all sala- 
ries and telephone; all stationery and sup- 
plies; and, in fact, every cent of the cost 
of the maintenance of the department. If 
started in the inception, the system is not 
difficult, although the grand total of red ink 
at the end of the first year is discouraging. 
However, the trust officer will not, at the 
end of the first few years, have the experi- 
ence of many trust officers starting under a 
different system, who regretfully have to ac. 
knowledge that the average of fees from the 
first fifty trusts taken into the department 
represent an annual loss, and will continue 
to do so for years to come. 

If the cost of operation could be ascer- 
tained by a daily, or even a yearly, balance 
the fees charged might be fixed upon a cost 
and profit basis. However, as most of our 
true trusts are drawn to run over a long 
period of years, this basis is highly uncer- 
tain. It is a grave fallacy to base fees upon 
a percentage of earned income. The only 
safe and equitable basis is that of a fixed 
percentage of the corpus or principal of the 
trust estate. 


Approved Methods in Determining Fees 

Minimum annual fees should be carefully 
considered ; partial distribution or other con- 
ditions may, in many instances, reduce the 
trust estate to a point of negligible value, 
either from an income or principal basis, 
while the duties of the trustee remain prac- 
tically the same. 

The acceptance fee is proper and essential. 
More skillful and hard work must be done 
by the trustee for the setup and proper in- 
ception of the trust than the average trustor 
realizes. 

The large depositor of the bank, whether 
an individual or a corporation, should have 
the utmost consideration from the trust offi- 
cer for it is almost wholly from these good 
customers that the trust department derives 
its business. We must, however, consider 
that, while the customer may be valuable to 
the bank today, his deposit may be with- 
drawn tomorrow, and his trust, with its at- 
.tendant cost of operation and responsibility, 
may continue for years. 


Valuable Experience in California 

Nothing can do the trust business more 
harm than undignified and unbusinesslike 
practice of competitive bidding and price cut- 
ting of one trust company against the other. 
The successful bidder well merits the con- 
tempt which the recipient of the cheapened 
service must feel toward his trustee. 


The criticism, that the adoption and main- 
tenance of a uniform schedule of trust fees 
is an imposition on the public, is unfounded. 
Whenever the charge for trust service is ad- 
vanced beyond a fair and reasonable one, the 
public can and will return to the old and 
unsatisfactory system of individual trustees. 
For many years the Trust Company Section 
of the California Bankers Association has 
had adopted and in use by its members a 
schedule of fees for charges for trust serv- 
ice. The active trust companies of Cali- 
fornia have, each succeeding year, come more 
and more to understand the value of fol- 
lowing the schedule strictly. 

The last schedule of trust fees in use in 
California was adopted in 1922. At the State 
Convention in 1924 a committee was ap- 
pointed to review this schedule with the idea 
of changing it as the trust companies had 
found some fees too high and some too low. 
Ample time was allowed the committee to 
make a careful study of the situation as it 
did not make its report until the meeting of 
1925. During that period the committee 
gave the matter very careful consideration. 


A Fixed and Definite Schedule 


In my study of the situation I have come 
to some definite conclusions. Many prob- 
lems, however, can be solved only by frank 
discussion and the best spirit of cooperation 
between competing trust companies covering 
a period of years. I am firmly convinced 
that a fixed and definite schedule of trust 
fees in the hands of every trust officer of 
the community in which it is effective is the 
first and most vital step toward the ulti- 
mate, proper and scientific fixing of trust 
fees. 

The schedule should be divided into as 
many sections and subdivisions as can pos- 
sibly be done, covering every form of trust 
ordinarily accepted by a trust company. In 
our schedule we now have fourteen subdivi- 
sions covering as many definite characters 
of trust. I believe that even a greater num- 
ber of subdivisions can be ultimately in- 
cluded. 

The schedule should be printed in a small, 
compact book form and should be studied 
carefully by the trust officer who deals with 
the prospective trust customers. One of the 
first things that our customer wants to know 
is “how much is your service going to cost?” 
If this question can be readily and firmly 
answered and explained as to its details, it 
is much better than asking the customer to 
return at a later date after the matter has 
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been discussed or submitted to an official 
committee. 
When Charges Vary 

In many instances the form and character 
of the trust will be such that it will, of neec- 
essity, vary the charge, and in some instances 
of very large or important matters, they 
should be discussed by the executive officers 
of the department before anything binding 
is entered into. 

It is not my idea that the trust officer be- 
comes an automaton and merely pulls out 
his little book of fees, runs down the amount 
and closes the transaction. We all know that 
the trust business is a very human one and 
each case must be treated as one separate 
and apart from the others. In some in- 
stances I have found that the customer was 
very much opposed to paying any consider- 
able amount of fees during his lifetime, but 
was perfectly willing that ample fees be col- 
lected after his death. In such instances an 
adjustment of fees might be made whereby 
the trust company would ultimately receive 
its fair and adequate, compensation and, at 
the same time, satisfy its customer. 

It is much better that the trust fees be 
divided into at least an Acceptance Fee, an 
Annual Fee, a Closing Fee, and a provision 
for fees for extraordinary service. 


Sincere Cooperation Between Trust 
Executives 

Nothing substantial will be accomplished 
in the way of stabilizing and fixing adequate 
trust fees without the sincere cooperation of 
the trust executives of the community or 
state in which a schedule is in operation. No 
matter how strong the rivalry is between the 
banks nor how keen the competition is for 
business, the trust executive will find that 
much can be accomplished by frank discus- 
sion with his brother officers, and legitimate 
competition suffers nothing as a consequence. 
As I have said before, price cutting competi- 
tion by the trust companies will, without 
question, prove a boomerang against the suc- 
cessful bidder. 

Our work is composed largely of service 
and of the most intimate character. No more 
confidential relation can exist between at- 
torney and client, physician and patient, than 
exists between the trust officer and the cus- 
tomer of his department, but in the discus- 
sion of fees, aS more or less of a fixed and 
cold-blooded proposition, I would not have 
anyone lose sight of the fact that we are 
purely a fee earning and fee collecting insti- 
tution. 


Meetings at intervals between representa- 
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tives of the trust companies operating a fixed 
schedule or competing in a local community 
and a frank discussion of questions arising 
from time to time on the matter of fees will 
do more to promote a healthy situation than 
anything else. 

As far as my experience is concerned, I 
have found it practically impossible to base 
a schedule of trust fees as against a cost of 
operation. It is the policy of some trust 
companies to occupy elaborate and expensive 
quarters; others to employ highly paid offi- 
cers; some keep the staff down to a very 
minimum and some go to the other extreme. 
As a consequence, it is impossible to do any 
more than approximate the cost of opera- 
tion and we must make our figures on the 
basis of general averages and general experi- 
ence covering a period of years. 

If each trust company keeps a strict ac- 
counting of every item of operation it will, 
in the course of a short time, know the ex- 
act relationship between its earnings and its 
expenses and, by making a careful analysis 
of the joint experiences of a large number 
of the leading trust companies, a schedule 
of fees can be ultimately arrived at which 
will adequately compensate for the service 
rendered. 
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“Get ‘Bill’ Robinson 


and you’ll get game” 


P in one of our northern coun- 

ties everybody knows “ Bill” 
Robinson. Natives there will tell 
you that “ Bill” knows every inch of 
the country-side. He knows every 
thicket, every ravine, every spring. 
He knows all the haunts and habits 
of game and birds. 

In those parts, it’s a by-word, 
“Get ‘ Bill’ Robinson and you'll get 
game.’ He knows! 

Perhaps it seems a long jump 
from rough-and-ready ‘‘Bill’’ to a 
conservative old banking institution 
like the Seaboard, but actually his 
faculty of being an accurate guide 
closely parallels one of the most val- 
uable services we render to our cus- 
tomers. 

We are in a position to give them 


valuable assistance in the matter of 
investments. Through our Statis- 
tical Department and our connec- 
tions we have unusual facilities for 
obtaining complete and specific in- 
formation about securities. 

We do not have securities to sell. 
Our investigations are not limited 
to a relatively small number of se- 
curities in which we may happen to 
have had a financial interest. Our 
advice, therefore, is disinterested. 

This service serves as a check on 
your own judgment of securities, and 
supplements your regular sources of 
investment information. It should 
be of great assistance to you in se- 
curing a substantial, safe yield from 
your capital. It is offered free to 
Seaboard depositors. 


THE SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York 


115 BROADWAY 


BROAD AND BEAVER 


24 EAST 45TH ST. 
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GUIDING FACTORS IN PREDICTING THE TREND OF 








BOND PRICES 
STATUS OF VARIOUS TYPES OF SECURITIES FROM THE INVESTMENT 
STANDPOINT 


L. A. MORGAN 
With Watling, Lerchen & Co., Detroit, Mich, 








(Eprror’s Note: Bank and trust company managements are following very closely 
the trend and factors which govern the course of bond prices because of the unusually 
large volume of banking funds and surplus bank credit employed either in bond inwest- 
ments or as loans on collateral. The earning capacity of banks and trust companies will 
be determined in a larger measure than ever before by the care and judgment with which 


investments are made or scrutinized. The 


writer of the following article was until 


recently associated with the Bond Department of the Detroit Trust Company, and views 
the subject therefore both from the standpoint of investment bankers as well as the 
policies which should govern banks in the investment or loaning of their funds.) 


REDICTION of bond prices would be 

easy if we could depend simply upon 

interest rates and commodity prices as 
barometers. True enough, a definite down 
ward trend in the price of the things people 
ise, together with falling interest rates, us- 
ially presages high bond prices, but there are 
many exceptions, and no truly accurate bond 
rice forecaster can be devised until it con 
siders also such factors as the political sit 
iation in the chief European countries, for 
eign trade, the prospect of agriculture at 
home and abroad, the tariff, and even the dis 
position of our own political agencies. 

It is well known that the action of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and the Fed 
eral Reserve Board have more than a little 
to do with the price of bonds, at least, in 
their short time fluctuations. The Federal 
Reserve Board, for example, has the power 
to affect interest rates, and thus indirectly, 


bond prices. 


Influence of Commercial Paper Rate 

There are certain rules of thumb employed 
by the management of every bond department. 
In the first place, they watch carefully the 
rates that banks are getting on the money 
which they invest in commercial paper; that 
is, the short time obligations of large or 
well known corporations. If this rate is low, 
the banks are likely to buy bonds in order 
to get a higher yield. If the rates remain 
low for any length of time, banks will buy 
bonds in such volume that the price of bonds 
in general will be pushed upward. This has 
happened during the past year to a marked 


degree. Commercial banks have increased 
their bond investments by over $800,000,000. 
The ratio of loans and discounts to bonds has 
been as high as 45 per cent, whereas the nor- 
mal over a period of ten years has been only 
about 33 per cent. 

The investment banker also watches the 
call rate on the New York Stock Exchange, 
though only its general fluctuation. A low 
rate there indicates that much surplus money 
from the interior is offered for loan. An 
abundance of funds in New York usually in- 
dicates that banks and investors in the in- 
terior are anxious to get their money to work, 
and that they should be in a receptive mood 
toward good bonds offering a better yield than 
the call rate. 

The bond merchant is constantly trying to 
estimate the probable crop of new bond issues 
during the ensuing season, for the law of sup- 
ply and demand works with bonds just as it 
does with butter and eggs. Even if higher 
interest rates and commodity prices are in 
prospect, a scarcity of new issues is likely to 
cause bond prices to remain strong, or even 
to rise. Conversely, it is often true that dur- 
ing a period of low interest rates and low 
commodity prices, bonds become weak, due to 
a plethora of new offerings. 

Investment bankers, however, cooperate 
more harmoniously than most merchants in 
the control of their output. For instance, they 
will sound out the general market very care- 
fully when a big new issue, such as an Euro- 
pean loan, is in prospect. This is especially 
true if the new loan comes close on the heels 
of four or five other issues of a similar char- 
acter. 
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Course of Interest Rates and Commodity 
Prices 

In general, if we know what the trend of 
interest rates and commodity prices is going 
to be, we can plot the probable trend of bond 
prices. Prime commercial paper yields about 
4% per cent today. A year ago it was on 
about a 4 per cent basis. It is normal for 
commercial paper to go up at this season of 
the year, yet in spite of great stock market 
borrowings and increased industrial activity, 
the present rate is the lowest we have had 
since the war for this time of the year. 

We also know that commercial banks have 
plenty of money; they are taking advantage 
of their rediscount privilege at Federal Re- 
serve banks only moderately in spite of a 
rate of 3% per cent. Indeed, until very re- 
cently, they were still absorbing large quan- 
tities of bonds and short time investments. 
interest rates alone, the invest- 
ment banker would predict lower prices for 
bonds this Fall. Based on the visible supply 
of new issues, he would predict stable or pos- 
sibly higher prices for municipal bonds be- 
tween now and the first of the year. These 
two barometers should be corrected, however, 
by reference to commodity prices. The cost 
of things which people buy with coupons has 
risen over 15 per cent during the past year. 
Part of this is due to the rapid rise in the 
price of farm products. 

The rise in the commodities has 
slowed down recently, however and the indi- 
eations are that it will establish itself at a 
new base about 50 per cent above the 1913 
level. This would mean that investors will 
expect from 25 to 50 per cent better yield 
on their investments this year than they did 
twelve years ago. 


Based on 


cost of 


If the bond department manager can sat- 
isfy himself that the damages of the war will 
eventually be replaced, that the experiences 
of past wars will be repeated and interest 
rates will come down, that production will 
become more efficient and wages will continue 
on their downward trend, then he can safely 
predict higher bond prices and lower yields, 
and thus urge his clients to buy long time 
bonds at present comparatively low prices. 
If, however, he believes the present voluntary 
reductions of wages in certain industries and 
the lower cost of capital only temporary mat- 
ters, he will still recommend the purchase of 
short time securities. 


Mechanical Aids in Predicting Bond Prices 

Certain mechanical aids are also of great 
help to the investment banker in his predic- 
tion of the bond market. The daily stock 
market reports, bank clearances and export 
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figures are of interest, and most bankers find 
it necessary to use the compiled statistics of 
certain well known statistical agencies as a 
check and time saver, but not entirely as fi- 
nancial barometers. These are merely aids 
to his own judgment. 

Experience that over a long 
period of time, lower commodity prices mean 


has shown 
lower bond yields, and likewise, lower com- 
mercial interest rates mean higher prices on 
investments. authorities believe that 
these conditions are in prospect at this time, 
and urge the purchase of long time bonds. 
Others are afraid of another tremendous in- 
dustrial boom, or they fear that we are 
likely to ship too much gold abroad. If their 
fears come true, bond prices will eventually 
suffer. The individual banker will have to 
decide for himself how well founded are these 
fears. 

Much laid upon the rela- 
tion of European debts to our future pros- 
perity and indirectly to the yield on our in- 
vestments. 


Some 


stress has been 


Most economists and many bank- 
ers, however, believe that our acceptance of 
any large amount of these payments 
diately would be a bad thing, 
debts must eventually be paid in 
which would compete directly with American 
products. 

Let us consider some of the chief 
of investment and determine, if we 
can, what is the probable trend of each par- 


imme- 
the 


goods, 


because 


classes 


bonds 


ticular kind, for it is possible that certain 
types of bonds will go lower in the future 


and others will go higher. 


Government Bonds 

At the top of every list stand U. 8. Govern- 
ment and municipal Now, Govern- 
ment bonds normally follow very closely the 
tread of interest Hence, except for 
the fact that the supply is rapidly diminish- 
ing, due to the activity of our able Secretary 
of the Treasury, 


issues, 


rates, 


Liberty Bonds will go up 
and down according to interest rates, but not 
so far down in proportion, and probably a 
little higher in proportion because of the di- 
minishing supply. Specialists in Government 
bonds predict even higher prices than we have 
yet seen, during the next year or so. 


Municipal Bonds 
Municipal bonds are generally regarded as 
the resort swollen take to escape 
taxes, and several prominent prognosticators 
have even assumed that their price trend was 
largely influenced by this feature. This is 
evidently true only in a small degree, as the 
rise in the price of municipals last year was 
practically coincidental with a 
the federal 


incomes 


reduction in 


income tax. 








| 
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The tax exemption feature of municipal 
bonds has really stimulated prices very little. 
From 1913 to 1917 the average price on a 
yield basis of municipals dropped .54 of one 
per cent, while the average price of 60 repre- 
sentative taxable bonds dropped .24 of one 
per cent. During this movement, municipals 
were not buoyed up by their tax-exempt fea- 
ture. From 1920 to 1922, municipals lost 1.23 
per cent in yield basis, while the 60 represen 
tative bonds dropped 1.54 of one per cent. 
This is explained by the fact that large in- 
stitutions, such as insurance companies, Sav- 
ings banks and trustees buy municipal obli- 
gations because of their intrinsic safety. 
There was no income tax in 1903, and yet the 
city of Detroit sold 3% per cent water bonds 
ata premium. In 1920, with an income tax, 
it could hardly sell tax-free 6’s at par. This 
merely goes to show that the future price of 
municipals depends much more upon the 
supply of conservative investment funds and 
upon the amount of approaching municipal 
financing than upon any tax legislation. 


Absorption of City and County Issues 

The speed with which large issues of city 
and county obligations have been snapped up 
during the last year indicates the tremendous 
volume of funds available for such securities. 
Since the war, there has been a terrific out- 
put of bonds for schools, buildings, sewers, 
grade highway projects and soldiers’ bonuses. 
(nly this plethora of municipal obligations 
have kept prices within reason. 

According to the “Bond Buyer,” munici- 
palities in the United States borrowed about 
$4,000,000,000 last year as follows: 

Highway building and maintenance. 40% 

Schools 1% 


NNT RN a iardln bins ow €10.5.0 oo 10% 
Other purposes 
Sewers, streets, water, etc. BY 

Now, most of the states have about com- 
pleted their highway programs; school dis- 
tricts and cities have caught up with the 
building schedules which the war interrupted ; 
and there are no soldiers’ bonus bills of im 
portance impending. It is, therefore, reason- 
able to assume that there will be a much 
smaller quantity of municipal obligations of- 
fered during the next five years than during 
the last five, and even if tax legislation should 
be less favorable, or if interest rates should 
zo higher, these factors will be offset by the 
diminishing supply and municipals will likely 
sell higher. 

Railway Bonds 

Only during the last two years have the 

railways of the country been able to muster 


sufficient credit to enter the bond market 
again, but their obligations have come back 
with a rush, and already the first mortgage 
obligations of the best roads have gone below 
a five per cent basis and even second grade 
railway bonds are strong. 

There has been a change, however, in the 
attitude of large investors toward railway 
bonds during the last few years. While the 
laws of most eastern states still favor them 
for savings banks and trustees, some of the 
large insurance companies of the country 
show by their reports that they are turning 
more and more from railway to public utility 
bonds. Possibly the poor showing of the 
roads during the stress years of 1920-21, the 
heavy burden of bonded debt already existing, 
the uncertainty of future earnings and the 
constant danger of government interference 
are factors in this change. 

Today, there is only about one-half of one 
per cent difference between the yield on the 
highest grade railway bonds and high grade 
tax free municipal obligations. This prob- 
ably explains why many bond men predict 
lower prices for railroad bonds. 


Public Utility Bonds 

Public utility bonds have become an impor- 
tant factor in the investment world only 
during the last few years. But.their record 
is impressive. All reports indicate that the 
earnings of public service companies, espe- 
cially those producing light and power, are 
going up rapidly at the present time. The 
Detroit Edison Company estimates that the 
demand for its services is increasing about 
twice as fast as the population it serves. 

Of course, this very growth is in itself a 
handicap. It calls for capital sometimes fast- 
er than it can be supplied, for public utilities 
like railways must have a tremendous capi- 
tal investment. The turnover is only about 
once in ten years. Furthermore, public serv- 
ice companies are subject to fixed rates. This 
creates havoe during a period of rising prices, 
but it is a great benefit during a time of low- 
ering prices, The boom in utility stocks dur- 
ing recent months indicates the profits this 
industry is making. 

Unless there is too large a flood of low 
grade offerings, public utilities are due to 
sell higher. Rates of below five per cent 
should not be uncommon during the coming 
years. Perchance, they will show greater ap- 
preciation than any other class of bonds. 


Industrial Bonds 
Strictly speaking, most Industrial Bonds 
are not really of investment calibre. They de- 
pend so much upon the earnings of the con- 
cern they cover. They are not, however, sub- 
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ject to the handicap of railways and public 
utilities. In times of rising prices, earnings 
of industrials rise rapidly, and assets behind 
the bonds increase prodigiously. However, 
they must be judged, after all, by the com- 
mon stocks which they precede. The assets 
of an industrial corporation are valuable 
only as they represent earning power. Few 
companies could sell their machinery and 
plant for the amount of mortgage carried. 

The values of most American industrial cor- 
porations, as shown by the quotations on the 
stock exchanges, have shown prodigious in- 
creases during the past year and bankers 
would seem justified in their assumption that 
stock prices, in general, are more likely to 
decline than to rise further during the next 
three to six months. If this should occur, 
then industrial bonds would also be due for 
a sympathetic decline. It would, however, 
be smaller in proportion, for even if dividends 
stopped entirely, good concerns would con- 
tinue to pay their interest. 

In conclusion, the writer wishes to say 
that these remarks are based solely on his 
own responsibility. Quoting from any bond 
circular: 

“The statements contained herein are de- 
rived from sources we regard as reliable. We 
do not guarantee, but believe them to be cor- 
rect.” 


2 . 
ae ee 


JURISDICTION AS TO TRUST 
LITIGATION 

The New York Appellate Division has de- 
cided in favor of the contention of the Equit 
able Trust Company of New York, as trus- 
tee of the fund created by John D. Rocke- 
feller in favor of his daughter, Mrs. Edith 
Rockefeller McCormick, that New York courts 
have jurisdiction in determining litigation to 
permit the trust company to deliver to Mrs. 
McCormick, $8,000,000 worth of stock in the 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana, paid in 
stock dividends since the trust was created 
and which the trust company maintains 
should be credited as income and paid to the 
beneficiary of the trust. The court overruled 
the claim that the Indiana court was the 
proper tribunal to hear the case because the 
trust stock is an Indiana corporation. 


GAMBLE ORGIES IN REAL ESTATE 

Real estate operations, particularly _specu- 
lations, have reached that stage to call for 
eareful consideration, not only in themselves 
but in their relations to economic develop- 
ments and prospects, says the Girard Na- 
tional Bank of Philadelphia in its current 
“Economic Review.’ In some directions the 
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gambling spirit has come to constitute the 
dominating factor. Particularly is this so in 
Florida, along the New Jersey seacoast and 
elsewhere. Prices have been advanced dan- 
gerously. Sooner or later it is inevitable 
that there will come a crash which will im- 
pose severe losses. That has happened, and 
it will again. 

This is not to say that there is not real 
value behind the greater part of the real 
estate development which is being carried 
forward. Undoubtedly there is very substan- 
tial support for most that has been done, 
and in the end, although there shall come 
temporary reaction, the hundreds of thou- 
sands who have bought properties and homes 
have nothing to fear, unless they have over- 
reached their means, particularly if they 
take the wise course of charging as a cur- 
rent expense, part of the cost to reduce the 
investment to what might be a base figure, 
considering abnormal prices of materials and 
labor entering into construction, 


SERVICE CHARGE ON DEPOSITS 

St. Louis banks violate no law in levying 
a “service charge’ on deposits that fall be- 
low a given daily average, according to a 
Assistant At- 
torney General Crowder of Missouri. The 
question was raised by State Finance Com- 
missioner French in a letter to the Attorney 
General claiming that the charge was a 
violation of the provisions of Section 11737 
of the revised statutes which defines the 
powers of banks. > 

This ‘statute, the Attorney General says, 
is merely a grant of authority and would 
not, within and of itself, operate as a restric 
tion upon banks in prescribing the terms 
upon which a deposit would be accepted. 


recent opinion rendered by 


The trust department of the Chase National 
Bank of New York is distributing an inter- 
esting series of folders bearing the titles: “A 
Manufacturers Will;”’ “Maintaining the 
Value of a Business Man’s Estate,’ and 
“Solving the Problems that Confront Your 
Estate.” 

The committee on nominations of the New 
York State Bankers Association has placed 
in nomination Jackson A. Reynolds, president 
of the First National Bank of New York for 
Class A director of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, to succeed Gates W. McGarrah, 
chairman of the Mechanics & Metals National 
Bank and renominated Owen D. Young, chair- 
man of the board of the General Electric 
Company for Class B director. 
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FIRST 


S indicating that age, conservatism aud 
progressiveness may characterize one and the 
same institution, it is to be recorded that 
The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company was 


First in the United States—and we believe 
in the world —to receive a charter empower- 
ing a corporation to assume trust functions. 


First of the downtown trust companies of 
New York to realize the growing importance 
of the mid-town business section and to es- 


tablish a completely equipped office in that 
neighborhood. 


First of New York trust companies to es- 
tablish othces abroad to accommodate custom- 
ers traveling or having business 1n Europe. 


First to establish the office of a New York 
trust company on a trans-Atlantic liner. 


Chartered in 1822, The Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Company, today provides complete 
banking and trust services that embody the 
results of 103 years of experience as well as 
the progressive spirit that made it first in 
these several fields of activity. 


THE FARMERS’ LOAN 
AND IT RUST COMPANY 


22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


FIFTH AVE. OFFICE, Temporarily at 9-11 E. 38th ST., 16 E. 39th ST. 
MADISON AVE. OFFICE, 901 MADISON AVE., AT 72nd ST. 
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NATIONAL BANK of 
BOSTON 


1784 = $5 1925 
Ten Boston Ofhces 


Foreign Branches 


Buenos Arres, ARGENTINA Havana, Cusa 


European ‘Representative 


24, O_p Broap St., Lonpon 


HEN you have Boston or New Eng- 

land business, send it to us. With 
ten offices covering the city and direct 
collection facilities throughout this sec- 
tion, we afford quickest and best service. 
Correspondence invited. 


CaPITAL $20,000,000 SurpLus $20,000,000 


Resources $370,000,000 
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PROGRESS OF RECIPROCAL PLAN IN CLEARING UP THE 


“DEATH TAX MUDDLE” 
MOVEMENT TO ENLIST ALL STATES IN ABOLISHING NON-RESIDENT 


TAXATION ON 


INTANGIBLES 


MARK GRAVES 
Commissioner, New York State Tax Department 








(Eprtor’s Note: The most important development in affording immediate relief from 
the burdens of multiple death duties and the taxation of intangibles belonging to estates 
of non-resident decedents, is the rapid growth of the reciprocal plan of exemption now 
in effect in eleven states and the District of Columbia, with at least ten other states con- 


templating similar action. The writer of the following articl 


deserves credit in having 


initiated this movement and is conducting a nation-wide correspondence with tax authori- 


ties to make the principle of reciprocity general. 
ing to banks and trust companies as fiduciaries in eliminating the 


and needless costs of administering estates.) 


HE ‘death tax muddle’? which in 

popular parlance describes the situa- 

tion affecting the administration and 
collection of inheritance taxes by the Federal 
Government and the several states, is in a 
fair way of being cleared up if a reciprocal 
agreement virtually in practice in eleven 
states and the District of Columbia, and 
regarded as favorably contemplated by at 
least ten other states, continues in the next 
year to meet with as general approval as it 
has in the past twelve months. 

Advocates of the reciprocal plan have 
met with much encouragement in the form 
of progressive action by representatives of 
several states, and the more or less unofficial 
assurance that other commonwealths look 
with favor upon the plan. 


Where Reciprocal Provisions Are in Effect 


The various steps which can be reported, 
are as follows: In the present year, the legis- 
latures of Connecticut, Massachusetts, New 
York, and Pennsylvania, responded to the 
appeal of the advocates of qualified reci- 
procity, and enacted reciprocal death tax 
laws. This action made the residents of 
eleven states and the District of Columbia 
beneficiaries of a reciprocal agreement, guar- 
anteeing that the residents of these states 
and the District of Columbia would be re- 
lieved of the nuisance and burden of non- 
resident taxation on intangibles insofar as 
the eleven states and the District are con- 
cerned. 

This became possible through the fact 
that a group, including Alabama, Florida, 





The movement is particularly gratify- 
annoyanees, delays 


Georgia, Nevada, Rhode Island, Tennessee, 
Vermont, and the District of Columbia did 
not indulge in the practice of taxing in- 
tangible personal property of non-resident 
decedents, and therefore became entitled 
to the benefits of reciprocity with Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts, New York and Penn- 
sylvania upon the taking effect of the laws 
adopted by the last four states. 


Movement in General Favor 


Ten other states are regarded as favorable 
to qualified reciprocity. It is understood 
that the Tax Commission of the State of 
Washington will advocate the enactment of 
a reciprocal law at the special session of the 
legislature which convenes November 9th. 
Tax officials of some states are inclined to be 
non-commital on the subject, but the most 
assuring feature is the fact that very few are 
definitely opposed. Arkansas, California, 
Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Missouri, 
Ohio and South Dakota are among the states 
which are listed as favoring the proposition. 
The New York State Tax Commission is now 
in correspondence with the tax authorities 
of other states and reports most encourag- 
ing results from the endeavor to ascertain 
to what extent other states may be expected 
to fall in line for reciprocity. 

This in substance describes what has been 
accomplished this year in working out the 
complicated inheritance tax situation. The 
work is far from completion, but the advo- 
cates of the qualified reciprocal plan feel 
they are entitled to regard the effort made 
as one worth while. 
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National Trust 
Company 


Limited 


Paid-up Capital and Reserve 
$4,500,000 


Assets Under Administration 


$138,000,000 





Trust Company Service for 
Corporations and Individuals. 


4% on Deposits 


514° on Guaranteed Trust 
Certificates 


Correspondence Invited. 


Toronto Montreal Hamilton Winnipeg 





Saskatoon Edmonton  Lendon, England 








THE 
ROYAL TRUST 
COMPANY 


MONTREAL 


is exceptionally well equipped to 
act in any fiduciary capacity for 
corporations or individuals de- 
siring the realization or adminis- 


tration of assets in Canada. The 
Company maintains a chain of 
branches from Atlantic to Pacific 
and has assets under administra- 
tion exceeding $357,000,000. 


HEAD OFFICE 
105 St. JAMES STREET, MONTREAL 


BRANCHES 


HALIFAX OTTAWA 
St. Joun, N. B. WINNIPEG 
St. Joun’s, NFLpD. CALGARY 
QUEBEC EDMONTON 
TORONTO VANCOUVER 
HAMILTON VICTORIA 








The group of eleven states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia which can now operate 
under the reciprocal agreement, it will be 
noted, do not comprise a bloc tied together 
because of mutual interests, but includes the 
large and small, the wealthy and modestly 
circumstanced; it includes states of diversified 
activities, some commercial, some industrial, 
some mining and some agricultural. 


Loss of Revenue Negligible 

Analysis of the receipts from the taxation 
of intangible personal property of non- 
resident decedents indicates that the loss of 
revenue from this source would not be a 
formidable obstacle to the adoption of the 
reciprocal plan, because most of the states 
imposing this tax derive only a very small 
percentage of their revenue therefrom, and 
would not find it necessary to strike upon 
some substitutional source of revenue. Take, 
for example, the State of New Jersey, which 
has developed the taxation of intangibles of 
residents and nonresidents to a point where 
perhaps it produces the largest revenue de- 
rived by any state from this source; the 
receipts from nonresident taxes in New Jersey 
are about three million dollars a year, and 
this figure includes the tax on realty and 
tangible personal property of nonresidents, 
an item which would be retained if qualified 





reciprocity were adopted. Any reciprocal 
plan is likely to work both ways. 

Any state may lose a certain amount of 
revenue if it adopts the reciprocal death tax 
law now proposed for general adoption, but 
its citizens receive a quid pro quo in that 
they are relieved from paying taxes to other 
states. This question resolves itself merely 
into a shifting of taxes, and the gross tax 
burden upon the citizens of any state is 
substantially the same under any plan. 

However, the reciprocal plan has two very 
distinct advantages; one, that residents of 
states adopting it do not have to pay certain 
taxes to other states, and the other that 
they save the cost and expense incident to 
making returns and paying non-resident taxes, 
which often amounts to more than the tax 
itself. 

STATE & CITY BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY 

One of the most thriving trust companies 
in the South is the State & City Bank and 
Trust Company of Richmond, Va., which re- 
ports resources of $28,142,334, including cash 
and due from banks, $6,441,000; loans and 
discounts, $18,378,000: stocks and bonds, $1,- 
775,000. Deposits amount to $24,445,356. The 
capital is $1,350,000; surplus and undivided 
profits, $1.491.535 
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COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM OF INHERITANCE AND 
ESTATE TAX REFORM RECOMMENDED BY THE TRUST 
COMPANIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON TAXATION APPOINTED 


BY THE TRUST COMPANY DIVISION OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION 


ROY C. OSGOOD, Chairman 








(Eprror’s Note: Embodying the sound judgment and the practical experience of trust 
company experts in the administration of estates and trusts, as affected by federal and 
state taxation of inheritances and estates, a special committee of the Trust Company 
Division of the American Bankers Association has submitted a program of inheritance 
tax reform which deserves the united support of American banking and trust company 
interests. It is the result of exhaustive study and represents the composite viewpoints 
of men who are familiar with the problems as well as the injustices and hardships that 
arise from chaotic and multiple taxation of inheritances. The committee recommends 
elimination of the Federal Estate tar, the Federal Gift tax and state inheritance taxres 
on the intangible personal property of non-residents as well as the ultimate adoption of 


a uniform state inheritance tax act.) 


HE Special Taxation Committee ap 
pointed in accordance with a _ resolu 
tion adopted by the Trust Company 
Division of the American Bankers Associa 
tion, has had under consideration the follow 
ing taxes: (a) state inheritance taxes; (b) 
Federal estate taxes; and (c) Federal gift 


taxes. The committee recommends that the 


American Bankers Association endeavor to 
secure the following program of state and 
Federal legislation : 

1. The elimination of the Federal Estate 
Tax. 

Il. The elimination of the Federal Gift 
Tax. 

lll. The elimination by the states of in- 
heritance taxes on the intangible personal 
property of non-residents. 

IV. The preparation and ultimate adop- 
tion of a uniform state inheritance tax act. 

The trust companies, banks and safe de 
posit companies are concerned about inherit- 
ance tax laws for several reasons. The trust 
departments are concerned in the increased 
work, delay and expense of administering es- 
tates caused by the present state of these 
laws and in the difficulty of keeping informed 
about the legal complications constantly aris- 
ing, affecting proper financial advice to their 
customers. The loaning and credit depart- 
ments are interested in them as affecting the 
credit position of their customers and the 


handling of collateral. The banking depart- 
ments meet the difficulties of such laws in the 
transfer of decedents’ accounts and in con- 
nection with the retention of accounts of 
non-residents. The investment departments 
find them a factor in giving investment ad- 
vice as affecting the kinds of securities to be 
sold to customers and the shifting of invest- 
ments caused by customers’ desire to mini- 
mize inheritance taxes. Safe deposit com- 
panies and safe deposit departments are con- 
fronted with technical provisions and liabil- 
ities in connection with the opening of safe 
deposit boxes and removal of their contents. 


Inheritance Tax Problems Confronting 
Fiduciaries 

A large part of the time spent by trust de- 
partment officials and by lawyers in talking 
to clients about the arrangement and dis- 
tribution of estates is devoted to considera- 
tion of the prospective debt burden caused by 
inheritance tax legislation. The making of 
outright gifts, family settlements, the crea- 
tion of living trusts and the planning and 
preparation of wills, have come to turn 
largely upon considerations affected by this 
burden. Formerly a man talking to a pros- 
pective executor or his lawyer about his 
liabilities would give consideration to any es- 
pecial debts that might lie against his es- 
tate at the time of death or earlier distribu- 
tion. The net worth of his estate would have 
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been predicated upon an ordinary considera- 
tion of his assets and upon his contractual 
debts. He would have considered the valua- 
tion and necessary liquidation of his assets 
affected by the ordinary conditions of busi- 
ness. He would have had reason to feel that 
his books of account would show a_sub- 
stantially correct statement of his assets and 
liability position. 

Now the situation is changed and his un- 
known and contingent tax liabilities are as 
important a factor in the situation as his 
known debts. That is true of the liability 
side by the effect on his asset position of fre- 
quently artificial valuations of property for 
taxation; and the dangers of forced sale to 
pay taxes, form an important contingent fac 
tor. The element of unknown taxes has so 
entered the problem that without the aid of 
expert legal and financial advice he is unable 
to reach any intelligent conelusion as to 
what his net worth would be in the event of 
his demise. 

An individual while acting as executor or 
administrator of a single estate may realize 
all the inheritance tax difficulties in the 
settlement of that estate, but when he has 
finished his task he is ordinarily no longer 
concerned about the burdens of others and 
does not interest himself in obtaining any 
remedy. Financial institutions doing a trust 
business cannot show such indifference and 
should be active in endeavoring to remedy 
the defects causing these difficulties. This 
they should do as a matter of duty to those 
who have named them as executors of their 
wills and whose estates they eventually will 
administer. 


Difficulties in Estate Settlement 

The settlement of decedents’ estates in its 
relation to inheritance taxes is naturally con- 
ditioned upon the laws imposing such taxes. 
The practical difficulties in the settlement of 
such estates are either lessened or magnified 
by the provisions of such laws or the manner 
of their enforcement. With the growth of in- 
heritance tax legislation and the increase in 
tax rates many difficulties formerly of local 
or minor importance have become national 
and of great importance. With the diversity 
of property ownership existent today, the 
problems of settlement of an estate cross state 
lines and frequently involve the tax laws of 
a number of states in the settlement of the 
affairs of a single decedent. A law firm ora 
corporate fiduciary having clients in many 
states finds that much of the difficulty of set- 
tlement grows out of the conflict and diver- 
sity among the state laws and between the 
federal laws and the state laws. 


Prior to the experience that has come out 
of recent years regarding inheritance tax leg- 
islation the chief difficulties connected with 
the subject arose during administration of 
estates. Now the possessor of wealth has 
learned to anticipate many of these difficul 
ties and to meet them by considering such 
questions as choice of domicile, the revision 
of investments, and the selection of original 
investments with a view to minimizing the 
impact of multiple and excessive taxation. 
He considers what property to retain and 
what to sell, giving weight to these tax fac- 
tors and based upon their burden determines 
how much of his estate he will hold until 
death and subject to tax and how much he 
will give away and free from tax. Many 
difficulties arise not only from the tax itself, 
but from the load of cost arising from com- 
plicated and time expensive requirements and 
from delay in the determination of the tax. 
All this makes for unnatural and artificial ar- 
rangements, forcing the flow of financial 
transactions from natural to artificial chan- 
nels. 

The committee does not disapprove the 
principle of the inheritance tax as a supple- 
mental means of raising needed revenue, when 
the rates are proper and when the law im- 
posing it is based on sound rules of taxation. 
A careful survey shows that the Federal 
Estate Tax in moderate sized estates is partly 
paid from capital and in the larger estates is 
mostly paid from capital. No tax based upon 
rates which causes it to be paid from capital 
should be resorted to unless necessary as a 
supplemental tax to meet the vital needs of 
the state or nation in time of stress. When 
not employed for a revenue need such a tax 
becomes merely a socialistic measure advo- 
cated by those who desire to level fortunes 
by expropriating as much as possible of them 
at the death of the persons who have accu- 
mulated them. 


Elimination of the Federal Estate Tax 

In addition to the state inheritance taxes 
the Federal Government in 1916 imposed an 
estate tax on the net estate of decedents 
when such net estates exceeded $50,000, the 
rate ranging from one per cent to ten per 
cent. This tax was held to be constitutional 
as an excise tax in the case of the New York 
Trust Company vs. Bisner (256 U. 8S. 345). 
Successive acts have been passed since then 
increasing the rate nearly 300 per cent, the 
1924 Revenue Act carrying rates from 1 to 
40 per cent, but allowing a credit for state 
inheritance taxes, if any, up to 25 per cent 
of the Federal Estate Tax. No acts subse- 
quent to the 1916 act which bore rates at 
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from one to ten per cent have been before 
the United States Supreme Court on constitu- 
tional grounds. The 1924 Revenue Act sup- 
plements the estate tax by a gift tax applied 
to gifts between living persons to the extent 
that the total of the taxable gifts exceeds 
$50,000 in any one year. 

A study of prior Federal excise taxes in 
the nature of estate and legacy taxes dis- 
closes the fact that no such rates as are pro- 
vided in the more recent enactments since 
1916 have been imposed. While it is now set- 
tled by the Superior Court that the Federal 
Government is entitled to enter this field of 
excise taxation, nevertheless there would ap- 
pear to be doubt whether under the guise of 
an excise the Federal Government can impose 
a tax which could confiscate the entire in- 
heritance, no matter how worthy the social 
purpose might be, or how satisfactorily it 
might supplement other forms of taxation. 
Just where this line is to be drawn between 
what can and cannot be done is uncertain, 
but that the line must be drawn somewhere 
is clear. 


(Note: The committee report proceeds to 
set forth the various major reasons for the 
elimination of the Federal Estate Tax. The 
logical right of the Federal Government 
to impose an estate tax under its excise 
tax power is disputed on the ground that 
the tax is based on the right of succession 
which is governed by the laws of the states. 
It is contended that the Federal Estate 
Tax should be reserved for emergencies 
only as in the past, and not to be as a 
source of revenue. Moreover, the Federal 
Estate Tax is no longer needed as a source 
of revenue with Federal budget showing 
surplus far in excess of total collections 
from this tax. It is further contended that 
the abolition of the Federal Estate Tax 
would increase the inheritance tax revenue 
in the states without any increase in pres- 
ent state rates, especially in those states 
where the Federal tax is permitted as a 
deduction. Of the forty-five states having 
inheritance taxes, the Federal tax is de- 
ductible from the amount of the taxable 
estate in twenty-nine, in which states the 
amount of Federal tax collected for the 
last year was slightly more than $45,000,- 
000. It is further shown that the adminis- 
trative burden on estates is heavier in the 
ease of the Federal Estate Tax than in 
the case of state inheritance taxes. 

The committee report likewise enters 
into consideration of various arguments ad- 
vanced for retention of the Federal Estate 
Tax including grounds of scientific taxa- 
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tion, claim that war debts should be paid 
from capital; claim that the tax is needed 
to correct improper fiscal policies of the 
states and arguments on social grounds. 
In reply to the claim that the Federal Es- 
tate Tax is needed to correct state in- 
heritance tax policies, especially in view 
of the action of Florida and some other 
states in recently abolishing inheritance 
taxes, the committee report continues as 
follows) : 


Claim that Tax is Needed to Correct State 
Inheritance Tax Policies 


Some of the states, like Florida and Ne- 
vada, have abolished their inheritance taxes 
with the avowed purpose of attracting tax- 
able property away from other states and into 
their respective jurisdictions. This, of course, 
is done at the expense of other states under 
whose laws the accumulation of this property 
has been effected. Some of the members of 
Congress coming from the other states do not 
consider this a fair policy and are inclined 
to retain the Federal estate tax law for the 
purpose of equalizing or correcting such sit- 
uations. Upon the passage of the present es- 
tate tax law there was given a credit of 
the state inheritance tax against the Federal 
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tax of an amount not to exceed 25 per cent 
of the Federal tax. This means that a resi- 
dent of the state of Florida in paying a 
Federal estate tax gets no such credit because 
there is no Florida inheritance tax, while a 
resident of the state of Colorado, for exam- 
ple, would obtain against his Federal estate 
tax a credit to the extent indicated. 

Some of the members of Congress indicate 
that they will oppose the entire repeal of 
the Federal estate tax, but will leave it at a 
lower figure with a full credit for the state 
taxes paid, based upon the principle of the 
present law. That would mean, for instance, 
that if such legislation were adopted and in 
a given estate the Colorado inheritance tax 
were, for illustration, six per cent, the Flo- 
rida inheritance tax nothing, and the Federal 
estate tax were likewise six per cent, the in- 
dividual who moved from Colorado to Florida 
would gain nothing in total inheritance taxes. 
If he remained a resident of Colorado, he 
would compute a Federal tax of six per cent 
but would pay nothing because he would have 
a credit against it of his full Colorado tax. 
In that case Colorado would get the tax and 
the Federal Government would get nothing. 
If he moved to Florida, he would obtain no 
credit against his Federal tax and in that 
case the government would get six per cent 
and the state of Florida would get nothing. 
Under these circumstances there would be no 
inheritance tax advantage of his change of 
residence and his property would probably re 
main in the state of Colorado. 


(Nore: The committee report next dis- 
cusses the effect of the credit against the 
Federal Tax.) 


The Elimination of the Federal Gift Tax 
The gift tax was enacted by Congress in 
the Revenue Act of 1924 as a supplement to 
the estate tax and imposes the estate tax 
rates on total gifts made in any year after 
January 1, 1924, in excess of $50,000 after 
exempting charitable and educational gifts. 
The fundamental considerations against the 
imposition of the Federal estate tax apply to 
the Federal gift tax. In addition in the opin- 
ion of many constitutional lawyers it is be- 
yond the power of Congress to levy this kind 
of a tax. President Coolidge said in his state- 
ment accompanying the signing of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1924 that the tax was of doubt- 
ful legality. The tax is not needed from a 
standpoint of revenue. At the time of its 
adoption it was estimated that the yield 
would approach $2,000,000. In our opinion 
the amount to be collected by the tax is out 
of all proportion to the legal difficulties in- 


volved in the construction of the law im- 
posing it and the vexatious problems con- 
nected with its collections. * * * 


Social Purposes 


The main argument for the enactment of 
the gift tax was that it would be a corollary 
to the estate tax and prevent the distribu- 
tion of estates made before death to avoid 
the estate tax. Those who believe the estate 
tax serves a purpose of social economics by 
aiding the diffusion of wealth cannot at the 
same time logically advocate a gift tax which 
stops the voluntary distribution of wealth. 
It is the opinion of trust company officials 
throughout the country that this tax has 
done more than anything else to prevent the 
normal distribution of wealth by taxing gifts 
to members of the family and to dependents, 
whether the gifts were contemplated to be 
made in trust or outright. 

The only avowed justification for the gift 
tax which seemed to have a semblance of 
reason was the elimination of loss to the 
Federal Government in income taxes and es- 
tate taxes caused through disposition of 
property by way of gift. There has been a 
tendency on the part of some of the Federal 
tax officials and members of Congress to 
classify gifts and the consequent lessening 
of Federal taxes as evasion, when, as a mat- 
ter of fact, a vast quantity of such gifts 
comprise a perfectly natural flow of trans- 
actions, which would have taken place 
whether there had been high income and 
estate tax rates or not. There existed a 
heavy normal flow of such transactions long 
before these laws were passed as the records 
of trust companies and law offices through- 
out the land can well establish. There is 
no doubt that such dispositions of property 
were accentuated by reason of the high rates 
of tax imposed by the other two laws. The 
remedy, however, is not to continue an addi- 
tional economic evil—the gift tax—but to 
reduce the rates of income tax and to abolish 
the estate tax so that these taxes will no 
longer seriously disturb the ordinary eco- 
nomic life of the nation. Fortunately, the 
present budget requirements of the Federal 
Government now make this possible. 


Elimination by the States of Inheritance 
Taxes on Intangible Personal Property of 
Non-residents 
All of the states except Alabama, Florida, 
and Nevada (Nevada’s inheritance tax law 
has been repealed effective July 1, 1925) now 
impose inheritance taxes. The District of 
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Columbia has no inheritance tax. In almost 
all of the states the tax is imposed on the 
value (in excess of statutory exemptions) of 
the separate interest of each beneficiary of 
the estate; the rates of tax varying accord- 
ing to the value of the interest and relation- 
ship of the beneficiary to the deceased. The 
‘ates average roughly 1 per cent to 5 per 
cent on property passing to the widow and 
children of the deceased, 2 per cent to 10 
per cent on property passing to other rela- 
tives, and 5 per cent to 20 per cent on prop- 
erty passing to strangers. 

The highest rates of tax are imposed by 
Arkansas, Wisconsin and Washington, whose 
rates on property passing to strangers run 
up to 40 per cent; the maximum rate on 
property passing to the immediate family of 
the deceased (14 per cent) is, however, found 
in Illinois. On the whole, the state inher- 
itance taxes have not been so heavy as to 
arouse serious antagonism and the tax laws 
are generally well administered. With the 
principle of moderate and needed inheritance 
taxation we have no quarrel. There is, how- 
ever, one widespread and serious evil, name- 
ly the duplication of inheritance taxes on 
intangible property due to absence of com 
ity and coordination in the handling of this 
tax by the several states. This evil is one of 
the subjects of this report. * * * 


Theory of Inheritance Tax 

‘he main criticism of the state inheritance 
taxes in their effect on interstate transac- 
tions may be said to arise from the fact that 
uur Government is composed of forty-eight 
lifferent state jurisdictions with conflicting 
laws and interpretations lacking comity and 
coordination. In the case of real estate it is 
recognized that the legal situs, and the only 
legal situs of such property, is the state in 
vhich the real estate is physically located, 
and all the states having an inheritance tax 
law impose the tax on real estate only if the 
real estate is physically located within the 
state. 


Effect of Recent Frick Case Decision 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
decided in June, 1925, in the Frick case, 69 
Lawyers Edit. Advance Opinions, p. 693, (not 
the insurance case) that a state has no juris- 
liction over and cannot levy an inheritance 
tax on tangible personal property (house- 
hold furnishings and automobiles for in- 
stance) of a resident decedent situated in 
another state; so that tangible personal prep- 
erty can now be placed in the same category) 
as real estate. 
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Due to the decision in the Frick case, the 
evil of multiple inheritance taxation is now 
limited to the taxation of intangible per- 
sonal property. Multiple taxation of intan- 
gible personal property (bonds and notes, for 
instance) is possible because of the fact that 
the United States Supreme Court has held 
in effect that a bond or a note has a taxable 
situs (1) in the state in which the owner of 
the bond resides (Bullen vs. Wisconsin, 240 
U. S. 625 [1915]); (2) in the state in which 
the debtor resides (Blackstone vs. Miller, 188 
U. S. 189 [1903]); and (8) in the state in 
which the bond, note or other instrument 
evidencing the indebtedness is kept. ( Wheel- 
ér vs. New York, 233 U. S. 537 [1914]). 
Situation as to Intangible Personal Property 

If one group of states accepted one view 
as to the situs of the debt and another group 
of states accepted a different view, consider- 
able double taxation would necessarily result. 
But the situation is made infinitely worse 
by the fact that many of the states seize upon 
all three views as to situs as grounds for 
imposing an inheritance tax. If a resident 
of lowa owns a bond issued by a Maine cor- 
poration and the bond is kept in a safety 
deposit box in Kentucky, all three states im- 
pose an inheritance tax on the transfer of 
the bond. 

An even greater number of the states apply 
a corresponding rule to the taxation of cor- 
porate stock, that is stock is treated as hay- 
ing a taxable situs (1) where the owner re- 
sides; (2) where the corporation is incor- 
porated and (3) where the certificate of stock 
is kept. Many railroad companies are in- 
corporated in more than one state, with the 
result that the stock of such companies may 
be subject to inheritance tax by half a dozen 
states. 


Avoidance of Multiple Taxation 

To a considerable extent, owners of intan- 
gible property are able, by appropriate pre- 
cautions, to avoid multiple taxation. A pru- 
dent owner of stocks and bonds will consider 
keeping his stock certificates and bonds on 
deposit in the state in which he resides to 
avoid one lurking multiple tax. Further- 
more, he will have his bonds in bearer form, 
so that his executor can ignore the multiple 
tax which the state in which the debtor 
company is incorporated may purport to im- 
pose. But in the case of stock in a non- 
resident corporation, there is more difficulty 
in avoiding double taxation. 

The tax on stock owned by non-residents is 
the keystone of the present unsatisfactory 
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structure of multiple inheritance taxation. 
Remedial legislation secured with respect to 
the taxation of stock, would probably be 
readily extended to other intangible property. 


Remedy for Multiple Tax 

The result of these conflicting laws is mul- 
tiple taxation falling inequitably upon estates 
of similar sizes, depending upon the mere 
chance of location and nature of the assets. 
Remedial legislation to be effective must 
mitigate these defects. 

There are two methods by which the result 
may be achieved, either to abolish the non- 
resident tax except on tangible personal prop- 
erty and real estate actually in the state, or 
to enact a reciprocal provision by which one 
state says to all other states: “If you do 
not tax my citizens who die leaving securi- 
ties in your corporations, we will not tax 
your citizens who die leaving securities in 
our corporations.” 

The following states do not tax stocks in 
their corporations owned by non-residents, 
either because they have no inheritance tax 
at all, or specifically exempt non-residents, 
or have full reciprocal provisions: Alabama, 
*Arizona, *Connecticut, Delaware, District 
of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Mary- 
land, *Massachusetts, Nebraska, Nevada, 
*New Mexico, *New York, *Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Tennessee, Vermont, Wyoming. 
(*Reciprocal with all other states on above 
mth <*> eS 

(Note: The committee included at this 
point in its report a table showing the 
yield by states from non-resident tax dur- 
ing the year 1924 as compared with the 
total inheritance tax on residents and non- 
residents, eliminating the states of New 

Jersey, Ohio and Illinois. This table shows, 

a total yield from non-resident inheritance 

taxes amounting to $1,808,964.43 as com- 

pared with total inheritance tax collected 
by the states, with the three exceptions 
named, of $18,402,923.35.) 


Yield on Non-resident Decedent Tax 

The tax on non-residents is a very small 
figure in the matter of state finances of the 
various states. Eliminating New Jersey, Il- 
linois and Ohio, the total of non-resident 
taxes collected which includes practically all 
of the principal states was $1,808,964.43 for 
1924. Only five of them collected over 
$100,000. In ease of the wealthiest states 
the percentage of yield was very small and 
in the poorer states the amount collected was 
small through sometimes the percentage is 
higher. This non-resident tax shown above 


of course includes taxes on local real estate 
and tangible personal property owned by non- 
residents. No suggested plan takes away the 
real estate portion of the non-resident tax. 


Advocates Reciprocal Legislation 

Your committee, therefore, is forced to the 
conclusion that only by the elimination by 
the several states of inheritance taxes on the 
intangible personal property of non-residents 
can the problem be solved. This is the re 
sult to be finally achieved. 

The only remaining question then, is as to 
whether such elimination is politically prac- 
tical, and if so how it is to be accomplished. 
We believe that the present method of ap- 
proach in obtaining elimination of these 
taxes is through reciprocal legislation in the 
various states. In the legislative sessions 
just closed the four prominent states of Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and 
New York have enacted full reciprocal pro- 
visions by which they give to all the other 
states which have non-resident taxes the 
opportunity of benefiting their own citizens 
by accepting the invitation of reciprocity 
and eliminating foreign taxes on citizens of 
such other states with regard to intangible 
personal property 

When the expenses of collecting the pres- 
ent non-resident tax and the effect of such 
taxes upon investing are considered it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether the policy pays, 
and your committee is of the opinion that 
such states as New Jersey, which at present 
do in fact derive a large amount of revenue 
from non-residents will find themselves con- 
fronted with a rapidly diminishing amount 
of revenue from such sources due (1) to a 
more intelligent arrangement of their affairs 
by investors in New Jersey securities or (2) 


"by the fact that fewer investors will buy 


such securities or (3) by the voluntary re- 
moval of corporations from New Jersey to 
other states such as Delaware, which in some 
respects presents more favorable charter 
powers than New Jersey offers. 


Where Legislation Reform Should Be 
Concentrated 

The adoption of reciprocal provisions by 
the states in the above list would not de- 
prive any one state of any very substantial 
amount of money, would render stocks of its 
corporations more attractive, and would tend 
to make such states more popular for the 
organization of corporations with the conse- 
quent increase in fees. * * * 

The states in which legislative reform 
should be concentrated are those in which 
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are incorporated the bulk of those large cor- 
porations whose stocks and bonds are widely 
distributed throughout the United States. 
These are the commercial and _ industrial 
states of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Massachusetts, Illinois and Michigan and a 
few other states—Delaware, Maryland, New 
Jersey, Maine, Virginia and West Virginia 
in which (because of past or present pecu- 
liarly favorable incorporation laws), a large 
number of corporations whose business is 
conducted outside of the state are incorpo- 
rated. Of these states Delaware and Mary- 
land impose no tax on personal property 
owned by non-resident decedents—this being 
one of the inducements to incorporation in 
these states. Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania and New York have adopted 
the reciprocal plan. This leaves Illinois, 
Ohio, Virginia, Michigan, Maine, West Vir- 
ginia and New Jersey as the states on which 
successful concentration of effort will yield 
the maximum of practical result. 

It is true that the states which have 
adopted reciprocal exemptions, while advo- 
eating the abolition of all taxation of the 
intangibles of non-residents, seek to penalize 
those states which do not confer equal bene 
fits. Therefore, the reciprocal exemption is 
merely an intermediate step looking to the 
general adoption of the fundamental prin 
ciple. It is a means to an end and not the 
end itself. The committee, therefore, has the 
end in view of establishing the correct prin- 
ciple of the elimination by the states of in 
heritance taxes upon personal property, both 
tangible and intangible, of non-residents. 


Consideration of Other Plans 


In considering the subject the committee 
has studied and rejected other plans for the 
solution of the problem. The plans consid- 
ered are as follows: 

Note: The committee then discusses 
various plans proposed for solving the 
problem of multiple taxation of intangible 
property. The committee disapproves of 
the suggested remedy that intangible prop- 
erty be taxed only in the state of incor- 
poration so far as shares of stock are 
concerned and in the domicile of the 
debtor in case of bonds and other debts. 
The committee also presents reasons for 
opposing the plan to have all inheritance 
taxes in the United States collected by the 
Federal Government and the amounts so 
collected to be distributed on some equi- 

table basis among the states. One impor- 
tant objection to this plan is that it would 
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require a constitutional amenatif, The 
report then considers the so-called ‘“Mat- 
thews Plan” which has been adopted by 
various states. 


Matthews Plan Does Not Reach Heart of 
Problem 

The Matthews Plan, briefly, is to tax the 
intangibles of a non-resident located within 
the state or the stock of domestic corpora- 
tions owned by a non-resident at the flat rate 
of 2 per cent on the appraised value, no de- 
duction or offset being permitted. Under the 
modified Matthews Plan adopted in New 
York, the executors of a non-resident may 
pay 2 per cent on the appraised value with- 
out deduction or may pay 3 per cent of the 
appraised value after deduction. To obtain 
the deduction would necessitate the usual 
complete information concerning the assets 
and liabilities of the estate, and the items 
allowed as deductions, a tax of 3 per cent 
being levied on the net value so determined. 

The original Matthews Plan has _ been 
adopted in California, Connecticut, Kentucky, 
New Hampshire and Virginia and the modi- 
fied plan in New York. While it eliminates 
delay and lessens the tax burden on non- 
resident stocks it still imposes a double tax. 
The so-called Matthews Plan does not pur- 
port to be a remedy for the situation but a 
palliative. It does not reach the heart of the 
problem and in the ease of corporations in- 
corporated in several states still leaves a 
multiplicity of taxing authorities to be dealt 
With in the case of a single security. There- 
fore it is not recommended as being as good 
an approach to the elimination of multiplicity 
as the reciprocal tax plan. 


Recommends a Uniform State Inheritance 
Tax Act 

Of course the ideal remedy to meet the 
difficulties that have been discussed would 
be the enactment by the states of a uniform 
law. Such a law would attempt to solve the 
difficulties on the basis of the best experi- 
ence and principles. This is the goal to be 
kept in view. It is realized that variations 
of fiscal policy, divergence of the character 
of wealth and industry, provisions of con- 
stitutions, and other factors in the states 
make absolute uniformity presently imprac- 
ticable. Substantial uniformity on the ques- 
tions of difficulty is, however, possible of ac- 
complishment. Until this point can be 
reached the remedy lies in such amendments 
as shall clarify indefinite provisions of the 
laws and as shall remedy defects and elim- 
inate wrong principles. 
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Authorized by Law to Act in Any 
Trust Capacity 


CORRESPONDENCE ON LOCAL CONDITIONS 
CORDIALLY INVITED 


The Oldest and Largest 
Trust Company in 


HAWAII 


“A QUARTER CENTURY OF 
FAITHFUL SERVICE AND 
SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE.’ 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided’ Profits 
Over Two Million Dollars 





HAWAIIAN TRUST COMPANY, LIMITED 
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The National Tax Association, which is 
composed of economists, state tax officials, 
lawyers and business men throughout the 
country, has been studying the problem for 
several years and has made certain definite 
recommendations through its committee on 
inheritance tax legislation and among other 
things has made a draft of a model inherit 
ance tax law. 

The Commissioners on Uniform State Laws 
have a committee at work on a uniform state 
inheritance tax law. There was held in 
Washington in February a conference on in- 
heritance tax legislation at which about 
thirty-five states were represented by dele- 
gates appointed by the state authorities and 
which representatives of the Treasury De- 
partment attended. This conference was 
opened with an address by President Cool- 
idge. At the end of the session the delegates 
authorized the appointment of a committee 
to carry out the work of the conference. This 
committee has been appointed and is already 
at work. 

Your committee recommends that it be con- 
tinued for the purpose of cooperating with 
these other organizations and assisting the 





association in the accomplishment of the rec- 
ommendations embodied in this report. 


Members of Committee: 


Raymond H. Berry, Assistant Secretary 
Detroit Trust Company, Detroit, Mich. 

F. W. Denio, Vice-president Old Colony 
Trust Company, Boston, Mass. 

Merrel P. Callaway, Vice-president Guar- 
anty Trust Company, New York City. 

James Dunn, Jr., Vice-president Union 
Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

R. M. Sims, Vice-president Mercantile 
Trust Company, San Francisco, Cal. 


W. H. Wood, President American Trust 
Company, Charlotte, N. C. 


Roy C. Osgood, Chairman, Vice-president 
First Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, 
Ill. 
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The Garfield Trust Company has been or- 


ganized and opened for business at Garfield, 
N. J. 


The Washington Trust Company has been 
incorporated to do business at Washington, 
N. J. with capital of $100,000 
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HE year is speeding to itsend. Now 
is the time to consider what it has 


brought—to set new goals—to plan to 
reach them in the year ahead. 


What of your trust department? Be- 
fore it lies your bank’s most fertile field 
for service and profit. But—a field will 
yield no harvest unless seed is planted. 

Tested seed, planted now in that fertile 
soil, should yield a rich harvest of desir- 
able business. 

In 14 years’ service to leading banks and 
trust companies, we have developed seed 
that many trust officers consider the most 
productive they have ever used. 

Samples, with complete information, 
are now being submitted to banks who are 
planning their 1926 new-business pro- 
grams with due regard for the splendid 
opportunity before their trust departments. 

May we send you specimen literature? 
Write to nearest office. 


PURSE PRINTING COMPANY 


Contrivers of Publicity for Banks and Trust .Companies 


CHATTANOOGA 


New York Office 
No. 2 Rector Street 


TENNESSEE 


Chicago Office 
10 So. LaSalle Street 






















Financing the Farmers of America 


Farming is the key industry of the United 
States. The economic welfare of the Nation, 
present and future, depends upon keeping 
the country agriculturally self-supporting. 




















































































































































INCREASING FARM PROSPERITY 


~ through Joint Stock Land Banks 


DR years, in many sections of the 

United States, the farmer paid as high 

as 8% to 12°%—and rarely less than 
7% —for loans adequately secured by 
productive property. On the other hand, 
manufacturing concerns, with no better 
security than that offered by the farmer, 
could borrow money at far lower interest 
rates, because it was recognized that they 
could not profitably continue in business 
if exorbitant rates were demanded.: The 
farmer, however, was expected to prosper 
under conditions which, if imposed on any 
other business enterprise, would threaten 
it with bankruptcy 


No Direct Contact with Capital 


The reason such a situation existed was 
due primarily to the inability of the farmer to 
establish direct contact with available and in- 
terested capital. He was forced frequently to 
pay as many as four and five commissions 
to middlemen, thus doubling and trebling 
his cost on a perfectly sound loan. 


The condition was not remedied until 
the Federal Farm Loan Act was passed by 
Congress in 1916, which offered a basis for 
the establishing of a practical, national 
farm banking system espital for agricul- 
tural purposes then became available to the 
farmer through Joint Stock Land Banks— 


broad, basic and helpfu 


61 BROADWAY 
New York 


The Guy Huston Organization—a complete organization of finan- 
cial, land and bank specialists—affords Joint Stock Land Banks a 

Fi service. The facilities of this Organization 
are extended not only to Joint Stock Land Banks, but to investment 
bankers and institutions desiring information or reports cover- 
ing any phase of Joint Stock Land Bank operations or securities. 


GUY HUSTON ORGANIZATION 


at anet rate which has never since exceeded 
6%. This government recognition of the fact 
that widely distributed credit resources for 
agriculture as well as industry are essential 
to the life of the nation assures the perma- 
nency of the Joint Stock Land Banks, and 
precludes the possibility of a return to the 
old and extremely unsatisfactory methods. 


Government Supervision 


Today, Joint Stock Land Banks supply a 
large part of the capital needs of agricul- 
ture. This is done as directly, and even 
more simply, than industrial enterprises 
can obtain similar credits. Under Govern- 
ment regulation, these Banks extend direct 
loans, secured by productive property, the 
value of which has been appraised by the 
Government 


Bonds are Tax-Exempt 


The funds for these constructive loans are 
obtained principally through the purchase 
by investors of Joint Stock Land Bank 
Bonds. These Bonds are printed by the 
Government; they have been declared in- 
strumentaliti¢s of the Government by the 
United States Supreme Court, and they are 
secured by first mortgages on productive 
farm lands. They are, by Federal Law, as 
fully tax-exempt as First Liberty 344% 
Bonds. 


208 SO. LA SALLE ST. 
Chicago 
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SELLING THE CORPORATE EXECUTOR 


SOURCES AND METHODS OF APPROACH FOR PERSONAL TRUST 
APPOINTMENTS 


ERNEST L. COLEGROVE 
Assistant Trust Officer, Guaranty Trust Company of New York 








(Eprror’s Nore: The following forceful discussion, fortified by valuable experience 
and actual records, cannot fail to carry instruction to every trust company and bank in 
connection with the development of personal trust business. Mr. Colegrove, who is recog- 
nized as one of the most successful men in the country in building up personal trust 
business, presents some illuminating facts and figures from the files and experience of 
the trust company with which he is associated. His conclusions, presented at the recent 
annual meeting of the Financial Advertisers Association, justify glowing expectations for 
the wider acceptance of the idea of corporate executorship. His views regarding adver- 
tising and methods of development go to the very heart of problems which today engage 


the attention of every corporate fiduciary.) 


OW far have trust companies pro- 

gressed toward selling the idea of 

corporate executorship? [I have 
never heard an answer to this question that 
was not based upon the purest conjecture. 
And yet if we are to continue campaigning 
year after year for this idea, is it not im- 
portant that we have some definite estimate, 
at least, as to the effectiveness of what has 
been done, in what respects we have suc- 
ceeded, and in what we have failed? 

From time to time I have heard general 
expressions of optimism from trust company 
officials that the expenditure which has been 
made in trust advertising over the past eight 
or ten years is undoubtedly beginning to 
show substantial results. The same man 
who is optimistic today is too frequently un- 
certain tomorrow and sooner or later he may 
be heard saying that “the bulk of our worth- 
while will appointments come from lawyers 
anyway regardless of advertising.” Whether 
he says it or not you feel that his erstwhile 
optimism for advertising was based more 
upon feeling than fact. Give him credit for 
wanting to believe in trust advertising, but 
admit the fact that his belief in most cases 
rests upon pretty vague grounds. 


Significant Probate Court Records 

Of 2,000 wills which became operative in 
New York County in 1915, 40 or 2 per cent 
named trust companies to act as executor. 
Of 2,000 wills offered for probate in this 
same county in the ten month period ending 
August ist of this year, 93 or 4.6 per cent 
named trust companies. 

On the face of these facts it would appear 
that very little progress has been made in 


the past ten years toward selling the idea of 
corporate executorship to the public—at least 
to the public of New York County, and yet, 
there has probably been more money spent 
in trust advertising and solicitation in this 
county in the last decade than in any other 
county in the country. But before accepting 
what, at first glance, appears to be a very 
discouraging situation, let us look further 
beneath the surface. 

Trust companies could not handle profit- 
ably a great many of the smaller estates 
which are administered. If we could be sure 
that it was not necessary to gain a somewhat 
general public approval of an idea or cus- 
tom before a comparatively small class would 
accept it in a substantial way, then we would 
not need be so concerned over the fact that 
such a great majority of people appear not 
to favor the corporate executor. But pub- 
lie opinion is a tremendous factor in selling 
anything. It is impossible to estimate the 
value to Rolls Royce or Pierce-Arrow in the 
fact that every newsboy on the street corner 
knows that they are the best cars made, Es- 
pecially in the case of large corporations 
and more especially in the case of large fi- 
nancial institutions is public sentiment im- 
portant. The public seems too readily suspi- 
cious not only of the methods, but also the 
motives of large banking institutions and 
this popular suspicion is by no means re- 
stricted to the unmoneyed class. 

Except to the extent, however, that broad 
public sanction of the idea of corporate ex- 
ecutorship would lessen the resistance to its 
use by that limited class of people who have 
accumulated substantial estates, we are not 
so deeply interested in the fact that all but 
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4.6 per cent of the rank and file of people 
whose wills were offered for probate during 
the current year preferred individual execu- 
tors. What interests us most is the attitude 
of those whose wills dispose of fair sized 
estates. 


Giving Attention to Large or Fair Sized 
Estates 

Of 338 estates appraised at over $100,000 
each in this ten month period and. disposed 
of by will, 54 or 16 per cent were committed 
to trust companies for administration by di- 
rection of the wills under which they passed. 
While this is three and one-half times as 
good a showing as is indicated by the figures 
for the general run of estates passing by will, 
it shows nevertheless that five out of six 
of these people dying with estates of over 
$100,000 preferred individual executors. 

The average size of these 338 estates was 
$377.000. The average size of those handled 
by trust companies was $678,000—an almost 
two to one advantage in favor of trust com- 
pany estates in point of size. 

The total appraised value of all of these 
larger estates combined was $137,716,000. 
That of the larger estates handled by trust 
companies was $36,351,000. The fact is, 
then, that 28 per cent of the total wealth 
represented by these estates of $100,000 and 
over was administered by trust companies. 
At least among the business which trust 
companies are getting is a substantial por- 
tion of the most desirable business to be had. 

Thirty-three per cent of these estates of 
over $100,000 were owned by women. Of 
those administered by trust companies, 34 
per cent were owned by women. 


Awaiting Larger Harvests 

If we can accept this analysis as being 
sufficiently extensive to afford a reliable in 
dication, it would appear that while trust 
companies are getting only one-sixth of the 
estates of $100,000 and over in this terri- 
tory, they are actually administering better 
than one-fourth of the total wealth repre- 
sented in estates of this class. It appears 
also that with the wealthier class at least 
the appeal of the corporate executor has 
been equally effective as between men and 
women whose wills have become operative, 
and we may take from the very substantial 
percentage of women, our cue to keep them 
in mind in shaping our advertising appeal. 

While these figures are of real interest 
and value, the utmost care must be taken 
not to misinterpret them. They show very 
definitely and conclusively to what limited 


extent the idea of corporate executorship has 
been sold to men and women of means now 
dying. But it must be remembered that these 
are men and women whose ideas and convic- 
tions were formed very largely on the basis 
of prevailing thought and custom of several 
years ago, men and women who, in the aver- 
age, because of advancing years and with- 
drawal from active contacts, were not at all 
likely to surrender their opinions thus 
formed on the basis of advertising done in 
recent years. 

These figures do not show to what extent 
the idea of corporate executorship has been 
sold to men and women of means who are 
a dozen or fifteen years this side of death, 
who are in the height of business, social and 
intellectual activity, are distinctly a part of 
things as they are today, are actively and 
frequently in touch with banks and trust 
companies, are available to solicitation, have 
been thinking quietly about this trust com- 
pany idea during the past few years in which 
it has received its greatest publicity and 
gained its greatest impetus—and who are 
now making their wills, subject more to the 
influence of today than of yesterday. 

The number of such men and women who 
name the Guaranty Trust Company alone as 
executor under their wills in a year’s time 
today outnumbers by several times the total 
number of all the people dying in the same 
period in New York County having named 
any bank or trust company. I am confident 
that the same could be said for any one of 
several other trust companies in New York 
City on the basis of definite information in 
their files. This is a fact of large signifi- 
cance, but just what its real meaning is, 
becomes more readily apparent when we con- 
sider it in connection with other facts. 


How Trust Appointments Are Coming In 

At the Guaranty Trust Company we keep 
a card file such as I presume is kept in prac- 
tically all trust departments, showing an 
exact record from year to year of all cases 
in which we are definitely notified that we 
have been named in wills. In the majority 
of these cases we have an opportunity to 
review the wills, many of which are deposited 
in our vault. 

At least two out of three estates which 
are coming to us today by court appointment 
under the wills of deceased persons are not 
found to be in this card index, although the 
index goes back a good deal farther than the 
dates of these wills in most cases. In other 
words for every will designation of which 
we are advised during the lifetime of the 
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testator, there are several wills naming us 
of which we have no knowledge until after 
the death of the testator. Very conserva- 
tively then, this card file can be assumed to 
contain the names of not more than one- 
half of those who have named us in their 
wills, but whose wills have not yet become 
operative, 

I have said that the people who name the 
Guaranty Trust Company in a year’s time 
today outnumber by several times the total 
of all those who die in the same period hav- 
ing named any bank or trust company. I 
can strengthen this statement on the basis 
of the advices we have received as recorded 
in this file. These, in themselves, are several 
times the number of all trust company ap- 
pointments under wills which become opera- 
tive in a given period. 


Trust Business in Process of Accumulation 
The real force of this fact did not strike 
home in my mind until I had an analysis 
made of this file back over a ten year period 
and then I began to wonder if even the most 
hopeful of us had any idea of what amount 
of business the personal trust departments 
of our banks and trust companies will be 
called upon to handle in a comparatively few 
years. Making allowance for a small per 
centage of cards which unfortunately bore 
no dates, I found that of the number of peo 
ple who have given us definite advice during 
the past ten years that they have named 
Guaranty in their wills, 
% advised us 10 years ago 
® advised us 9 years ago 
7% advised us 8S years ago 
7.7% advised us 7 years ago 
7% advised us 6 years ago 
10.6% advised us 5 years ago 
12.5% advised us 4 years ago 
12.8% advised us 3 years ago 
17.4% advised us 2 years ago 
19 % advised us last year and 


for the first seven months of this year, at 
the end of which time this analysis was 
made, we have received so far this year defi- 
nite advices at the rate of 29 per cent for 
the year. 

In other words on the basis of these ad- 
vices which are in all cases very definite and 
in most cases accompanied by the wills them- 
selves, we will this year have been designated 
in more than twelve times as many wills as 
we were in the year 1915 and the number of 
wills in which we will have been named this 
year will be well over one-fourth of the total 
of which we have been advised in all of the 
preceding ten year period. 





Ernest L. CoLEGROVE 


Assistant Trust Officer, Guaranty Trust Company of 


New York 


Big Rate of Increase Revealed in Records 

I wish that these figures might be pre- 
sented out of the records of a large group 
of trust companies instead of just one, but 
I am confident that much the same rate of 
increase which is shown in our own records 
would apply in the case of any New York 
bank or trust company which has been as 
active over the same period of years in the 
promotion of personal trust business, and I 
would not be at all surprised if the curve 
would jut upward even more abruptly for 
recent years in some other sections of the 
country. Certainly the time is not many 
years distant when personal trust depart- 
ments must be equipped to handle estates 
by hundreds rather than by dozens, regard- 
less of the fact that somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of 84 per cent of the well-to-do, 
whose minds were made up on this matter a 
dozen years ago or more, are dying today 
unconvinced in our favor. 

That advertising has contributed very 
largely to the progress that has been made 
ean hardly be questioned in any fair ap- 
praisal of the situation. There have been 
other important factors, of course. The ex- 
cellent work of trust companies in the ad- 
ministration of estates has of itself undoubt- 
edly brought increased volume of business 
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from year to year. Broadened and improved 
relations between trust companies and law- 
yers has been a most important factor. 

The constant efforts of executive and 
operating officers to secure new designations 
has been, and always will be, responsible for 
much of the best new business which comes 
to trust companies. But all of these together 
could hardly account for the rapidly ac- 
celerated increase in designations which ap- 
parently have been made in recent years. 
Nor do I think that advertising alone could 
account for it. But it has unquestionably 
contributed in large measure not only to the 
increased volume of new business secured 
from all of these sources, but also, when 
properly used, it has played a most impor- 
tant part in securing a large volume of new 
business in addition to that which has come 
through these other channels. 


What Kind of Advertising Is Most Effective? 

What forms of advertising are of greatest 
value in the promotion of personal trust 
business? This is a large question. By what 
standard can we judge? With some forms 
of advertising, as I have just indicated, di- 
rect traceable results offer a definite basis 
of appraisal. But in our quest for tangible 
return on our advertising investment it 
would be the greatest folly to overlook the 
fact that from some altogether untraceable 
source has come much of the influence that 
has been making for the greater acceptance 
of corporate executorship in these recent 
years. 

This fact must be kept constantly in mind 
in attempting to appraise the value of any 
form of general publicity as distinguished 
from the more direct type of advertising. 
Measurable values are not necessarily the 
greatest values. Lack of conviction regard- 
ing the importance of general publicity in 
the promotion of the idea of corporate execu- 
torship is due entirely, I believe, to a lack 
of definite facts regarding the real progress 
which has been made in selling the idea of 
corporate executorship during the period in 
which it has received its most extensive gen- 
eral advertising. 


Putting the Corporate Executorship in 
Motion 

So far as the promotion of personal trust 
business is concerned I am firmly convinced 
that newspaper advertising should be put 
down primarily as general publicity. If we 
conceive it as such and use it as such we 
cannot judge it on the basis of direct return. 
It offers the best available means of combat- 
ing general ignorance, prejudice and mis- 


understanding with respect to the issues in 
volved in a choice between individual and 
corporate executorship; it is the one best 
Way to accustom the public gradually to 
thinking this matter over. To measure its 
results is just as impossible as to measure 
the ignorance, prejudice and misunderstand- 
ing which we seek, through its use, to dissi- 
pate. Simply because its effect cannot be 
determined definitely at the time does not 
mean it is of secondary importance in ad- 
vertising value. To start men’s minds con- 
sciously reacting for the first time in favor 
of an idea—from the dead standstill of ab- 
solute indifference, or even worse, from a 
position of deep seated prejudice—is just as 
big a job for advertising to do as to follow 
up this preliminary thinking with the proper 
appeal to get action. 

The chief function of trust newspaper ad- 
vertising as I see it is to put the idea of 
corporate executorship in motion in as many 
minds as possible and to keep it moving until 
by some other method better adapted to 
crystallizing men’s thinking into action, we 
can put the necessary extra pressure behind 
the idea to secure decision. 

I do not mean to imply that you cannot 
get plenty of direct inquiries through news- 
paper advertising, if that is what you want 
and you are skillful in writing inquiry ad- 
vertising. I have seen as many as a thou- 
sand inquiries for trust literature pour in 
from one newspaper advertisement. But try 
to follow them up and see how long it takes 
to find one worth while prospect in this 
way to a dozen you can get by more eco- 
nomical methods. Nor do I mean to say that 
an occasional piece of attractive business 
will not come as a direct result of news- 
paper advertising. But its big value is that 
of general influence—not direct return. 

Value of Direct Mail Advertising 

This brings us to a consideration of direct 
mail advertising on which there is as much 
divergence of opinion as there is variety of 
product. You can take your choice as to 
whose opinion is worth most. gut before 
weighing the opinion, examine the material 
used and the method of using it. 

Simply to buy or produce a series of six, 
or nine, or twelve booklets or folders and 
mail them out broadcast to a list of names 
will not necessarily pave the way to any 
business. To my mind the one thing that 
has tended more than any other to destroy 
the effectiveness of mail campaigning for 
personal trust business and bring it into dis- 
credit has been overindulgence in the “series” 
idea, for the sake of series, at the sacrifice of 
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thoroughness and judgment in the prepara- 
tion of a few good fundamental pieces of 
literature that can be mailed out to the 
right people at reasonable intervals in con- 
junction with well planned, well written sup- 
plemental correspondence, and systematically 
followed through by personal solicitation. 

There are plenty of plausible arguments 
against direct mail, and there are plenty 
of such campaigns that have failed. But it 
does not follow that a careful intelligent use 
of the right type of literature properly pre- 
sented will not help very materially in se- 
curing the most desirable type of trust busi 
ness if properly followed through. 


Where Results Can Be Definitely Gauged 

There need be no guesswork about this. 
It is one form of advertising the results of 
which can be very definitely gauged. It is a 
matter of record with us that one letter 
mailed out to a very carefully selected list 
of highest grade trust prospects eighteen 
months ago brought a response asking for 
trust literature from 25 per cent of the list, 
and in the interval which has followed we 
have, through personal solicitation of those 
who responded, secured the will appoint- 
ments of over 30 per cent of them. 

If I did not feel that it would be cover- 
ing ground with which many members of 
this association are thoroughly familiar in 
their own experience, I could cite innumer- 
able cases in which men and women of large 
means, thoroughly preoccupied in the busy 
affairs of their lives, have been brought to 
the point of definite negotiations in the draw- 
ing of a will or the redraft of an old will 
and the naming of a trust company as a 
direct result of this form of advertising. We 
have in our new business files many hundreds 
of pending cases in which interest in our 
trust service was first aroused in the pros- 
pect’s mind by some piece of literature or 
letter received through the mail and in many 
more cases we find in calling on prospects 
that there is no doubt as to their having 
given serious thought to the material which 
we have mailed out. 

To one who has not actually gone through 
the experience of calling on a large number 
of such prospects it may be difficult to ap- 
preciate just how effective this advance ad- 
vertising can be, but in my judgment the 
advertising is just as essential to efficient 
solicitation as solicitation is essential to com- 
plete the work of advertising. 

Personal Solicitation 


I can think of no better way than that 
to express the inter-dependent relation be- 





tween trust advertising and personal solici- 
tation. Each needs the other. In order that 
we may follow through the appeal which 
we make in our trust advertising and re- 
ceive the full value of our investment in it, 
we maintain at the Guaranty Trust Company 
a force of seven trained solicitors and keep 
them busy calling on the type of people 
whose estates we would like to handle. If 
I were given my choice of twice as many 
solicitors and no advertising in place of our 
present arrangement of seven solicitors and 
plenty of advertising, it would not require ¢ 
moment’s hesitation for me to decide in favor 
of a continuation of our present arrangement. 

The work of this new business division is 
centered almost entirely upon following up 
by personal interview the appeal that is 
started through advertising. The results, 
which would be lost in the great majority 
of cases if we stopped with the advertising, 
are not only very definite, but very substan- 
tial. They are reported by number of will 
appointments secured each week. At the end 
of each month these are consolidated into a 
monthly report, and at the end of each year 
they are brought together in an annual re- 
port, showing the exact ratio between desig- 
nations secured through advertising and new 
business effort and designations of which we 
have been advised during the year secured 
from all other sources. There is nothing in- 
tangible either in the extent of results se- 
cured or the part that advertising plays in 
securing them. We know positively that in 
addition to the important influence of our 
general publicity in stimulating the business 
secured through the usual sources we have 
added a very productive source of new busi- 
ness by coordinating our more direct adver- 
tising with a comprehensive campaign of 
direct solicitation. 

ae a a 

An increase of forty-three in the last year 
and three-quarters in the number. of banks 
and trust companies in the New York district 
which are members of the Federal Reserve 
System is shown by a new list of membership 
recently issued. 


James Buchanan Duke, formerly president 
of the American Tobacco Company, whose 
estate is estimated as high as $125,000,000, 
and who created a trust fund last December 
of $40,000,000 for establishment of the Duke 
University in North Carolina, died recently 
at his home in New York City. The trust 
fund which he established is one of the larg- 
est endowments ever made to the advance- 
ment of general education. 
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VIRGINIA TRUST COMPANY, RICHMOND, VA. 


TS great Roman Arch which forms the facade of this 
building gives an air of strength and permanency. To 
avoid being dominated by its surroundings the most dur- 
able light material was adopted. 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 
680 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
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GROUP OF FORMER PRESIDENTS OF TRUST COMPANY DIVISION, A. B. A 


1) J. Arthur House, President, Guardian Savings & Trust Co., Cleveland; (2) Theodore G. Smith, 
Vice-President, Central Union Trust Co., N. Y.; (3) Frank W. Blair, President Union Trust Co., 
Detroit; (4) John W. Platten, President, U. S. Mortgage & Trust Co., N. Y.; (5) Festus J. Wade, 
President, Mercantile Trust Co. of St. Louis; (6) Uzal H. McCarter, President, Fidelity Union 
Trust Co., Newark, N. J.; (7) Evans Woollen, President, Fletcher Savings & Trust Co., Indianapolis. 
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MEMO FOR: TRUST OFFICER 


| 
| 


le. It carries a "money back” guarantee to produce 30% inquirigs 
for your department. 


2e It will build up a list of live prospects. 


3S. It will give you an opportunity for personal sales work on 
concrete cases. 


4. It presents Trust functions by a new, interesting and 
effective method. 


5. It has stood the critical examination of nationally knowm 
Trust officers. 


6. Although just completed, exclusive loca] rights already have 
been obtained by Trust officers of leading institu:ions in 
such cities as New York, Chicago, Buffalo, knoxville, Liobile, 
Utica, Rochester and Syracuse. 

7e It is called the Proved Plan Trust Service. 

8. It is the product of the Edwin Bird wilson organization. 


The coupon below is for your convenience, 


Ce Sole Cay I aR Nit 1a 


EDWIN BIRD WILSON, Ince 
Specialists in Financial Advertising 
9 Hanover St., (near Wall), New York, M.Ye 


I am interssted in your Proved Plan Trust Service offered in 
Trust Companies Magazines. Our mailing list will contain 
namss. Please let me have further information, without obli- 
gation on my part. 


Officer 


Bank 


City and State 
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FIFTY YEARS OF AMERICAN BANKING 


COMMEMORATION OF GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY OF AMERICAN BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION BY ESTABLISHMENT OF SCHOLARSHIP FOUNDATION 


LEWIS E. PIERSON 


Chairman Fiftieth Anniversary Committee of the American Bankers Association and 
Chairman of the Board of the Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company of New York 





(EpiTor’s Note: Preliminary to announcing the establishment of Foundation Scholar- 
ships with initial fund of $500,000 to promote economic education and in commemoration 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the American Bankers Association, Mr. Pierson, as chair- 
man of the Fiftieth Anniversary Committee presented a scholarly survey of “Fifty Years 
of American Banking” at the opening session of the recent annual convention in Atlantic 
City. The substance of Mr. Pierson’s address, in which he traced the great advance in 
this nation’s economic position, its industry and commerce and showing how the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association has contributed to such development, is given herewith.) 


E, who have gathered here at this 

convention, are familiar with pres- 

ent day banking methods and 
present day problems. Our’ Association 
includes approximately 22,000 banking insti- 
tutions representing every state in the Union. 
We have developed a national voice and a 
national policy. Behind every separate mem- 
ber bank in the association stands the com- 
bined strength and combined judgment of the 
entire membership when banking questions 
of national importance arise. We are all too 
apt to take our present strength and our 
present facilities for granted. Yet at every 
turn we are profiting by the thought, the labor 
and the devotion of American bankers who 
for fifty years have been building up the 
splendid instrument which today gives power 
and stability to American banking. 


The Banker’s Part in National Development 

Fifty years seems but a short stretch in the 
life of a nation. It is only when we pause to 
consider the environment in which the banker 
of a half century ago operated and compare 
it with the environment in which we operate 
today, that we appreciate that the last fifty 
years represent as great an accomplishment 
in American life as several preceding cen- 
turies. It is only when we view this accom- 
plishment that we gain a true conception of 
our debt to those forward looking men who 
laid the foundations for our association early 
enough to equip us for the great problems 
which now confront us. 

The change from comparatively simple 
methods in business and government to highly 
complex methods has come upon the modern 





world with a rush. It has not been spread over 
two or three centuries or even over two or 
three generations. It is the product of events 
which have occurred in the space of a single 
lifetime. New facilities and new methods 
have been made necessary by the rapidly 
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changing march of events, and, as the prob- 
lems of the business world have grown more 
complicated, so have the responsibilities of 
the banking fraternity increased. 

To keep pace with these changes, it has 
been essential for the banks of the coun- 
try, first, to accommodate themselves to the 
necessities of industry and, next, to expand 
from purely domestic banking to the wider 
field of international finance. It has, there- 
fore, been necessary to build up an entirely 
new system of industrial financing and to 
create a new attitude on the part of Ameri- 
can banks toward international trade. 


Advance in Banking Science 


When back and reflect that the 
bank check was not in common use 50 years 


we look 
ago, and that its development in this country 
is not only one of our greatest prosperity fac- 
tors but the admiration of economists 
financiers throughout the world; when 
consider that the banker of 1875 rarely re- 
quired a credit statement before making a 
commercial loan; when we compare the vol- 
ume of half a century ago 
with our annual national turnover of today, 
we begin to get of the vital 
which rendered to American 
business and to American prosperity by the 
systematic and intelligent 
American financial 
fifty years. 


and 
we 


business done 


some idea serv- 
ice has been 
development of 
methods during the past 


Each new development in the science of 
banking has been quickly transmitted to every 
section of the country. In each annual con 
vention of the association, improvements in 
banking methods have received closest atten- 
tion. At these annual conventions, the bank- 
er of the West has rubbed elbows with the 
banker of the East. The investment banker 
and the commercial banker have found a 
mutual interest in the development of their 
common problems. Men who, in their sepa- 
rate communities had been tied down to their 
own financial problems, here met face to 
face with other bankers to form new and 
pleasant contacts, to discuss new and better 
methods and to secure a common viewpoint 
on these matters which required united ac- 
tion. 


Contribution to Education and Sound 
Economic Thought 

The American Bankers Association made 
its first great step forward in the field of 
education twenty-five years ago when it con- 
tributed $10,000 and extended its moral sup- 
port to make it possible for the ambitious 
clerks of the banks in the United States to 
found the American Institute of Bank Clerks, 
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or as we now know 
tute of Banking. 
celebrates its 


it, the American Insti- 
This year the Institute 
twenty-fifth anniversary and 
presents a record of splendid achievement. It 
shows 160 chapters in all parts of the coun- 
try with 54,390 members all engaged in some 
department of active banking. It is doubt- 
ful if anywhere in the world there is another 
educational institution work is char- 
acterized by such basic selection, such defi- 
nite direction and such intimate relationship 
with a nation’s economic life. The thousands 
of institute graduates filling responsible bank 
positions attest the wisdom of its founders. 

The association has been quick to recognize 


whose 


the necessity for creating a sound public at- 
titude toward the problems of business and 
finance. It has not 
establish high standards 
profession itself, but 
the public as a 


been satisfied simply to 
for the 
has sought to 
whole an intelligent 
tion of the part which proper financial meth 
ods play in the great scheme of national pros 
perity. Through its public 
education, the association, in cooperation with 
educational institutions throughout the coun 
try, has worked with 
teachers’ institutes, and and women’s 
clubs of various kinds to create a wider 
knowledge of the essentials of modern busi 
ness and to give to the children of today, who 
will be the citizens of tomorrow, a true pic- 
ture of the machinery through which the mod 
ern world conducts its necessary business 


banking 
carry to 


concep 


commission on 


parents’ associations, 
men’s 


Guarding Against Indifference and 
Complacency 


Nothing is quite so important in the United 
States today as common agreement and united 
front to preserve our national ideals and our 


hard-won industrial leadership. There is 
nothing to fear in radicalism as such. The 
thing to fear is in ourselves—indifference, 
complacency. The man who truly understands 
the essentials of business and government will 
never fall a victim of 
false economics. 


visionary theories or 
Every individual, every in- 
stitution and every organization contributing 
to a wider general knowledge of the unchange- 
able laws which underlie business and gov- 
ernment is helping to create the sound public 
sentiment which is the surest protection 
against radicalism. Where knowledge and 
intelligence exist, destructive theories cannot 
flourish. 

For fifty years the American Bankers As- 
sociation has been striving to spread a knowl- 
edge of banking and business fundamentals 
not only among the banking profession, but 
also among all good citizens. Therefore, it 

(Continued on page 546) 
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ACT I. Ur. Trustee. There are many of us think- 


Office of Mr. Trustee at the Universal Trust 
Company. Mr. Trustee, in the person of the 
Trust Officer, is seated at his desk. 


Enter Mr. AVERAGE CITIZEN. 

Mr. Trustee. I am very glad of your com- 
ing up today. 

Mr. Average Citizen. Thank you. I was 
in an automobile accident last week and for- 
tunately I escaped; but I have been think- 
ing since of how my wife and family would 
have fared had I been taken in that accident 
and I have come down to the trust company 
to see what sort of provision you make for 
the protection of a man’s family after he has 
gone. 

*Produced at recent Annual Meeting of the Trust Com- 

pany Division, A. B. A. 


ing along that line now. Of course your ex- 
perience is the unusual one—the automobile 
accident. But the considerate business man 
who has a solicitude for his family and prizes 
his little fortune, or his large fortune, as the 
case may be, is turning more and more to the 
study of trust company facilities, and trust 
company protection. I shall be very glad 
to discuss any and every phase of it with 
you. Of course, you know our company 
and our reputation. 

Mr. Average Citizen. I have had in mind 
that some of these days I must have a will 
written and I should nominate my wife in 
that will to take charge of all my affairs. I 
have been thinking about the partnership 
in our business and wondering what in the 
world she would do, and whether it is a good 
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thing for a man to name his wife as executrix 
of his estate. 

Mr. Trustee. It is an excellent thing in 
many cases. Of course the trust company is 
in business and in those cases where it can- 
not render a real service or a valuable serv- 
ice, it always advises its clients to use some 
person of the family. But my experience 
running over many years, justifies me in be- 
lieving that the corporate trustee, or the cor- 
porate executor is superior in 90 per cent 
of the cases to any private individual. 

Mr. Average Citizen, Is it ever taken as 
a manifestation of lack of confidence in his 
wife, that a man would name a corporation 
to serve as trustee or executor? 

Mr. Trustee. Frequently wives do regard 
the choice of another as being a reflection 
upon her ability or integrity, or confidence, 
but that doesn’t always follow. In fact, I 
think it is advisable to talk over this very 
subject with the wife. My experience is that 
it is very much easier to sell trust to a woman 
than to a man. 

Ur. Average Citizen. I have already done 
that since the automobile accident and she 
says she doesn’t know what she would do 
if all of my affairs were suddenly thrown 
into her care and that is why I am here. I 
want to find out just the wisest thing for 
me to do. 

Vr. Trustee. She practically left it up to 
you to decide, didn’t she, just as she has 
left other matters up to you? 

Vr. Average Citizen. I think she would 
realize that if I named a strong financial in- 
stitution to act as a trustee and protector 
for her, that I had acted wisely. 

Vr. Trustee. Let’s analyze the situation a 
bit. I can’t answer your question offhand 









Mr. AveraGe Citizen Consuttine Mr. TRUSTEE 
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catagorically without knowing more of your 
circumstances. I don’t want to be unduly in- 
quisitive. I don’t want you to think me im- 
pertinent, but what business are you in? 

(Ensuing dialogue develops that Mr. 
Average Citizen is partner in a manufactur- 
ing business drawing a salary of $15,000 a 
year and possessing an estate of approzi- 
mately $200,000 including life insurance. His 
residence is valued at between $25,000 to 
$30,000 and is unencumbered. His family 
consists of wife and two children, a boy of 
nine and a girl of five.) 

Vr. Trustee If you should leaye this life, 
and of course when we discuss wills we dis 
cuss them on the theory that we must make 
provision for the immediate consideration 
that conditions may change in the future 
and the will may be changed to meet the sit 
uation. If vou should die tonight, what dis- 
position would you want made of this prop- 
erty of yours? 

Mr. Average Citizen. Well, I would be 
anxious that my wife would be comfortable 
and well cared for and the children properly 
educated. 

Vr. Trustee. You have two methods, either 
of which you may pursue: In the event of 
your demise there would be the probate of 
your estate which would take from ten to 
fifteen months, or some period such as that. 
At the end of the administration of the es 
tate, the property will be turned over to your 
family or you can so arrange it that it will 
remain in the custody and control of the trus 
tee until some future time. If you do not 
create a trust, the property would go to your 
wife and children, or just your wife, as you 
provide in your will. If you create a trust 
then the bedy of the estate will be held in- 
tact and invested and reinvested and man 
aged until the time you set for its distribu 
tion. Having these two little children, I 
imagine you would want a trust division for 
your children and perhaps for your wife. 

Mr. Average Citizen. That is what I have 
been thinking of. I should like my wife to 
have the entire net income from the estate 
after the interest and the business were dis- 
posed of. And out of that income, I am sure 
that she would take care of the children and 
see that they were properly educated. But 
I want the children to have something of a 
start on their own account, and I have been 
wondering just how I could do that. 


Enter 
Vr. Trustee. 





STENOGRAPHER to take notes. 





The law gives a very wide 
latitude in determining what provisions you 
will make for your family. As I understand 
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it, you desire your property to remain in 
trust after the probate of your estate, and 
all of the income paid to your widow until 
the children are of age. 

Mr. Average Citizen. That is what I have 
been thinking about. I should be glad to 
know what your experience has been as to 
the right age at which to let young people 
have the use of a fair sized estate. What 
is your suggestion in regard to that? 

Mr. Trustee. Had you given considera- 
tion to the matter of the remarriage of your 
wife? 

Ur. Average Citizen. No. 

Ur. Trustee. Well that would alter the 
conditions, would it not? 


Mr. Average Citizen. I should feel that 
if some other fellow should come along 
and take up the joys and burdens that I had 
completed, that it would be only right that 
he should at least share the expense of it. 
If you can fix that so that in the event of 
her remarriage only one-half of the income 
shall go to her and then the other half go 
to the children, I should like it that way. 

Mr. Trustee. That can be fixed. You asked 
me what the usual way is in these matters 
and my answer must be that there is no fixed 
custom. Men are subject to many vagaries 
and so are women. No will has a brother. 
You might be interested in my own personal 
set up which was based on a good deal of ob- 
servation along this line of work, and the 
conduct of women and children after the 
death of the provider. I am situated as you 
are. I have a small fortune and two children 

a son and a daughter. I have absolute 
faith in this trust company. All trust com- 
panies are good so far as I know, but I am 
especially attached to this one with which 
I have been connected for many years. I 
have confidence in my associates and should 
[ die, I wish this trust company to take 
possession of my assets and my affairs, and I 
want to will this trust company to my family 
as their best friend for the entire lifetime 
of that son and daughter, and the protector 
and counsellor of my wife. She is not ex- 
perienced in business matters so I have be- 
queathed the household goods and that kind 
of plunder to my wife—automobiles, jewelry, 
ete. And I have given her a small legacy 
to tide over the first few months after I am 
gone. The remainder of the property I am 
placing in trust with a provision that all the 
income shall be paid to my wife during her 
widowhood, and until my children are grown. 


After my children are grown, they are to 
have a portion of the income. The larger part 
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is to go to my wife if she is unmarried. 
Should she marry again, I am providing that 
she shall have half of the income. She 
helped make what I have and I want her to 
have food, shelter and clothing all the days 
of her life, even though my successor may 
not for some reason provide for her. In re- 
gard to the daughter, I am considering a 
trust during the lifetime of the daughter. I 
want to guard her against a bad husband and 
particularly against a worthless child. I 
wish her to have food, shelter and clothing 
that is provided for her by her father and 
I also want to provide for the boy. We 
have spendthrift trusts and unassignable 
trusts to provide against borrowing on trust 
funds. I can provide so that husband, child 
or anyone else cannot rob her of her money. 
Then in regard to my son, I am giving him 
$5,000 when he graduates, providing he has 
earned $300 a month for the past 36 months, 
and when he is thirty-five, I am giving him 
his part of the estate. 

Mr. Average Citizen. I like the idea all 
right, but I think you better fix mine up to 
give my son $200 a month. 

Mr. Trustee. I think that is a very wise 
decision because a man of thirty-five, who is 
not capable of earning a living, certainly is 
not capable of managing a fortune and if you 
put that tempting bait before him, you stimu- 
late his activities and his efforts. 


Mr. Average Citizen. Do this—give him 
one-third at legal age and one-third at say 
thirty and the balance at thirty-five. I sup- 
pose it is legal to do that? 


Ur. Trustee. Yes, it is legal and you would 
want a provision that no member of your 
family could waste what you give them. We 
have what we call a spendthrift clause, or 
non-assignment clause, which does not de- 
prive the family of anything except the power 
to waste, or by injudicious action lose their 
property. The trust company will make out 
of the property as much as they legitimately 
can make, so they will receive as much in- 
come as they themselves would receive by con- 
servative investment of your property and 
the only power you are withholding from 
them is the power to lose or to waste it. If I 
have a true reflection of your mind, Mr. Aver- 
age Citizen, you desire to have a bank as your 
executor and you wish to place your property 
in trust, the personal effects to go to the 
widow and say, $3,000. 

Mr. Average Citizen. 

Mr. Trustee. Then the remainder of the 
property will be kept in trust for the period 
of life and the income will be available until 


$5,000, 













































the majority of the children, and thereafter 
to pay her one-half the income and the bal- 
ance in equal shares to the children with a 
provision that in the event of the death of 
the child, without issue, the child’s share 
shall fall back to the mother, and in the 
event of the death of both, it shall go to your 
descendants. 

Ur. Average Citizen. I was going to ask 
whether you would write the will here. 

Ur. Trustee. No, we don’t. We only ad 
minister the will and exercise trust fune 
tions. Who is your attorney? 

Ur. Average Citizen. Mr. Brown over in 
the Portland Building has been my counsel. 

Mr. Trustee. We will write up these notes 
we have made and you may take them to 
Mr. Brown. I am satisfied that he is a very 
competent and able attorney and I am sat- 
isfied that the document he will draw up 
will be a true reflection of your desires. When 
he has drawn it, I should like to look over it. 
We have a vault for the safekeeping of wills 
and we make no charge for that service. We 
will put it in the vault. We hope you won't 
need it for many years, but no wise man, in 
our judgment, ever lies down at night with- 
out a competent, well thought out will in 
his box. 


Mr. Average Citizen. That will be very sat- 
isfactory to me. I thank you for the infor- 
mation you have given me, and I am counting 
on you to take good care of my family. 

Mr. Trustee. Our only function is to 
perform our duties in an unselfish way. We 
have no secret profits. We exercise good faith 
and we will take good care of your family. 


[Brit Mr. AVERAGE CITIZEN and curtain. 





Mr. Averace Citizen. at Lawyer Brown’s 
OFFICE 
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ACT Il. 
Office of Attorney Brown. 


Enter Mr. AVERAGE CITIZEN. 


Mr. Brown. How are you Mr. Average 
Citizen? 

Ur. Average Citizen, All right. I suppose 
you heard about my accident last week. I 
talked to the trust officer about my affairs 
and he sent me up to see you about it. 

Mr. Brown. Yes, he sent me up some 
notes. 


Wr. Average Citizen I had a talk with 
him yesterday and made everything perfectly 
clear. I want to make those provisions for 
the protection of my family perfectly clear 
and make them so they will stick. 


Ur. Brown. These notes are very complete 
and precise. I don’t think I shall have to 
talk to you very long. There are just two 
or three little questions I should like to ask 
you. The first question I want to ask is, 
have you any articles or personal effects that 
you would like to will to your wife? Other- 
wise they must be sold and the proceeds will 
be held in trust. 

Mr. Average Citizen. Give everything of 
that sort to my wife, absolutely. 

Mr. Brown. Now should your wife die 
and your children die, and there is no one 
else left of your family, have you considered 
what you would like to do with the estate? 

Mr. Average Citizen. Yes I have, Mr. 
srown. I have been reading about some of 
these gifts that have been made bY men of 
large means as well as some of moderate 
means to our Community Trust and if there 
should be no descendants of mine to receive the 
principal of my estate, after the life of my 
wife and my children, I should like provi- 
sions made whereby the entire principal of 
the estate may be administered through the 
community trust of our city. 

Mr. Brown. Now do you carry insurance? 

Mr. Average Citizen. Yes, I have $50,000 
payable directly to my wife. She is the 
personal beneficiary and I am a little doubt- 
ful about the wisdom of that. How can I 
furnish her the same protection on my life 
insurance that I can on the other part of the 
estate? 

Mr. Brown. That can be arranged very 
readily through the voluntary trust life in- 
surance trust and the proceeds can be made 
payable to the trustee if anything happens 
to you, and the money can be invested by the 
trustee and the income would be disposed of 
in connection with the principal exactly as 
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will 
body in the 


your provides. In 
trust agreement, if you desire 
to draw one, the same provisions so that the 
whole proposition will be handled by the trus 
tee practically as an entire proposition. Would 
you like me to do that? 


other words, em 


Ur. Average Citizen. Would that insurance 
fund be liable for any debts that I might 
leave? 

Ur. Brown. No, if you embody a 
thrift which the trust company offi 
cer spoke to you about, that would not be the 


Case, 


spend- 
clause, 


Vr. Average Citizen. Then the funds would 
be absolutely protected for the family? 

Vr. Brown. You also have the same Fed- 
eral and State Tax exemption of $40,000, just 
as you would have had if the policy remained 
payable to your wife. 
Citizen. 


Vr. Average No matter what re- 


verses I might encounter in the next few 
years, there is no way that insurance fund 
would be taken for any of my debts and 


the incorporation in a trust agreement of 
this kind, would not expose it to any misfor- 
tune that might happen to occur in the fu- 
ture? That is very satisfactory to me, Mr. 
Brown. Write up a trust agreement, also, 
providing for that insurance to receive the 
same protection and the same trustee as the 
rest of my estate. 

Ur. Brown. 
you sign it. 


I will dictate the will and let 


Vr. Average Citizen. 
satisfactory. 
Brit Mr. 


That will be perfectly 


AVERAGE CITIZEN—Curtain, 


ACT Ill. 
Office of Mr. Trustee. 


Enter Mr. AVERAGE CITIZEN. 


Mr. Trustee. I am glad to see you again. 
Mr. Brown has written up the two documents 
we talked about yesterday and the trust 
agreement on the insurance. Will you please 
receipt these. 

Ur. Average Citizen. If they are all right 
from your company’s point of view, I should 
like to sign them up. 

Vr. Trustee, This document seems to be 
a true reflection of the statement you made 
to me. We did not discuss this insurance mat- 
ter. I see you are creating a voluntary trust 
of $50,000 of life insurance. As I under- 


stand it, are worth about $175,000. | Is 
that 


you 
correct ? 


Vr. Average Citizen. Counting that insur- 
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ance, I am worth a little 
alive and would say about 

Ur. Trustee, 
straining of an 
There 


more dead than 


$200,000. 
There is always quite a 
following a death. 
taxes, federal taxes, 
income taxes, costs of administration, attor- 
ney’s fees, executor’s fees, ete. 


estate 


are inheritance 


The year of 


a man’s death is a very hard year on the 
family fortune and in addition to this, of 
course, you live within this income of $15,- 


000 a vear. This income is again cut off and 
I question that you have quite enough life 
insurance, It that 


little low in your proportions. I 


seems to me you are a 
recommend 


that you give it some thought and if you want 


to add to this trust fund based on the life 
insurance, you can put a policy in at any 
time and it will be administered in connec- 


tion with the other matters, one supplement 
ing the other. I see that Mr. Brown has 
provided in this life insurance trust that the 
trustee may advise security 
tate in filling in investment. 


from your es- 
That is a very 
wise provision because it saves sacrifices and 
gives immediate money to the estate for es- 
tate purposes. 

Mr. Average Citizen. 

Vr. Trustee. In the event of your death, 
we will handle the matter the very best we 
know how and I can assure you that every 
officer of this company will throw around 
your family all the protection that we can 
give you in the conservation of the estate 
and in the course of their lives with regard to 
money matters. 


That is what I want. 


Mr. Average Citizen. 
tee, that is as I 
one yet. 


All right, Mr. Trus- 
want it. I am not a dead 
I am glad that I have things fixed 
so that they will be taken care of in case any- 
thing happens to me. 

Mr. Trustee. I hope we will meet you 
more frequently here at the office in the fu- 
ture, rather than members of your family. 


ACT IV. 
Office of Mr. Trustee. 


Mr. AVERAGE 
enter Mrs 
children. 


CITIZEN 
AVERAGE 


having passed away, 
CITIZEN and her two 


Mrs. Average Citizen. I suppose you have 


heard of my husband’s death. 

Mr. Trustee. I am sorry, indeed, that you 
have lost your husband. We have certainly 
lost a friend. He made provision be- 
fore his death in advance of the thing hap- 
pening to him, that we should take up a 
portion of his work. Of course, you have to 
carry the greater part of it and I sent for 


good 
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REMOVING Mr. AVERAGE CITIZEN’S WILL 
FROM THE SAFETY Deposit Box 


you that I might acquaint you with the cir- 
cumstances of his affairs and let you know 
that we are taking up matters of his estate 
and as the executor and trustee appointed by 
his will, we will carry on the financial mat- 
ters. Unfortunately, you must regulate your 
expenditures to the lives of yourself and your 
children, a bit differently than they have been 
regulated in the past. Mr. Average Citizen 
accumulated a very substantial fortune, a 
portion of which as you know, was invested 
in his business and a portion in stocks and 
bonds and he owned his own home. His sal- 
ary, however, was the mainstay of the family 
and on that salary you have lived for a num- 
ber of years and you have undoubtedly lived 
in good style. Now, you will need to budget 
your affairs. You will need to watch the 
pennies because it is difficult to reduce the 
scale of living and unfortunately, in this 
matter we are usually called upon to make a 
reduction in the scale of living and any serv- 
ice that a trust company can render you in 
that regard will be very gladly and cheer- 
fully and sincerely given to you. As I view 
this situation we have not taken it up through 
the expert heads of our departments yet, but 
with the life insurance money which we can 
invest and secure a return of from $200 to 
$300 a month on, and the business which will 
also turn in $200 or $300 a month, and the 
investments, you will have about $500 a 
month to live on. 
Mrs. Average 
Trustee? 


Mr. Trustee. During the progress of the 
administration of the estate, the court will 
make an allowance for the support of the 
family and that allowance may be a bit more 
liberal than the income that you can hope to 
obtain after a year. I am very glad to see 
you because I wanted to acquaint you with 
these matters and I am very glad to see the 


Citizen. Is that all, Mr. 
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little ones, because your husband, out of his 
solicitude for yourself and the children, pro- 
vided for their material welfare. We de- 
sired to make this personal contact so that 
you can come to know us and we are hope- 
ful that it will not be long until you have 
the same confidence in us that your husband 
had in us and that you will feel that his con- 
fidence was justified. 

Mrs. Average Citizen. 
leave much insurance? 

Mr. Trustee. 
ance. 


Did my husband 
I urged him to. 


Yes, he left $50,000 in insur- 


Mrs. Average Citizen. Is that all? 

Mr. Trustee. In his provision for his fam- 
ily, Mr. Average Citizen arranged that you 
should have all the income from this estate 
during the time that you are educating and 
rearing these youngsters and after they are 
mature enough to after themselves in 
a way, they will have a portion of the in- 
come, To my mind, your husband has made 
a very just apportionment of his estate. I 
will have my secretary make you copies of 
these documents. 

Mrs. 
Trustee. 


look 


Average Citizen. Thank you, Mr. 


I am sure I can’t thank you enough. 


[Bavit Mrs. AVERAGE CITIZEN. 

Enter Mr. CRepITor. 
Mr. Creditor. 
The community 
death of Mr. 


How are you, Mr. Trustee? 
had a sad loss in the 
Average Citizen. 


has 


(The conversation between Mr. Trustee and 
Mr. Creditor develops that Mr. Average Citi- 
zen had an open book account with the Blank 
Department Store through which Mrs. Aver- 
age Citizen was privileged to wire orders for 
goods and the account. Mr. Cred- 
itor’s statement was subjected to some rather 
caustic scrutiny on the part of Mr. Trus- 
tee who was not altogether satisfied with the 
way in which the Blank Department Store 
had allowed the account to run without 
monthly settlement and knowing Mr. Average 
Citizen’s habit of prompt settlement. Mr. 
Trustee calls up Mrs. Average Citizen who 
is also surprised at the size of the outstand- 
ing account. Mr. Trustee insists wpon an 
itemized statement covering the last two 
years and duly sworn to and impresses upon 
Mr. Creditor that the trust company as ezx- 
ecutor must every caution as to 
claims or debts against the estate.) 

[Havit Mr. Creprror. 


charge 


exercise 


Enter Mr, APPRAISER. 
Mr. Trustee. I sent you a list of the as- 
sets of Mr. Average Citizen and this morning 
I received your report. I wanted to discuss 
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the matter with you before you sent the re- 
port in to the department. 

Mr. Appraiser. That is a little unusual. 

Mr. Trustee. Well, the report is a bit un- 
usual. 

Mr. Appraiser. What is the matter? 

Mr. Trustee. Take this first item, this home 
that you appraised for $32,000. That is a 
piece of real estate occupied by the family. 
The house is several years old and the mar- 
ket value of it certainly cannot be $32,000. 
The agent’s commission in selling, the delay 
in the time of selling and other costs would 
reduce the upset price materially, and we be- 
lieve here that we couldn’t get over $20,000, 
$22,000 or $23,000 for that property. 

Mr. Appraiser. Our men report to us that 
the property on that lot is several years old, 
but that that value is justified. They report 
to us that the mortgage is placed with your 
own company. However, we are willing to 
give any reconsideration if necessary, but we 
think that is a fair value. 

Vr. Trustee. I desire to have that recon- 
sidered, Mr. Appraiser. It is true we take 
mortgages in a large amount, but money has 
been very easy for the last two years, and 
we have loaned more than usual on proper- 
ties of that kind. Did you see the property 
yourself? 

Ur. Appraiser. No, our field men looked 
at that. I didn’t look at it myself. 

Ur. Trustee. Will you discuss it with the 
field men and tell us what you think then? It 
is entirely too high. 

(Mr. Trustee also called attention to other 
items which he regarded as appraised too 
highly, including value of second-hand auto- 
mobile. Mr. Appraiser shows signs of impa- 
tience, ) 

Ur. Appraiser, All I have to say about that 
is that while it is unusual for a representa- 
tive of a trust company to talk to me, we 
are perfectly willing to give that more con- 
sideration, but I think that value will have 
to stand. 


Mr. Trustee. Our situation is just this: 
The higher this valuation the more fees we 
receive, but we do not want to receive fees 
that are not just and not earned by the com- 
pany. We know that the State of Pennsyl- 
vania does not want to exact from this widow 
and two little children an amount of taxation 
that is not due or owing. ‘The matter of ap- 
praising these estates is a very serious-one 
to us, because we must liquidate and in most 
cases we do more or less liquidating. We de- 
sire the property appraised at a price at 


which we can sell it, not at a price that some 
promoter or automobile owner would stock on, 
but we think you should appraise it at its 
market value; that is, the price at which we 
could sell it on the market as it existed at 
the date of the death of Mr. Average Citizen, 
and it seems to us your appraisement is about 
$20,000 out of line. 

Mr. Appraiser. I didn’t come here to re- 
ceive a lecture from you on the method of 
procedure. However, we will, of course, give 
this consideration, but we want you to give 
us facts, not opinions. These are all con- 
crete things upon which you can readily get 
valuations. 

Mr. Trustee. That is the point I want to 
make with you. The reason I sent for you 
is that I should like to send our real estate 
man out and have him make a complete sur- 
vey of values on that street and in that vi- 
cinity and also to have an appraisement made 
of the automobile and of the household fur- 
niture that you put in at $10,000. We want 
a fair value put on the property because our 
interests are the same as yours. 

Mr. Appraiser. I haven’t the slightest idea 
but that we will get along all right, but please 
let us have facts. 

[Hvit Mr. APPRAISER. 

(Mr. Trustee calls in stenographer and 
sends for Mr. Jones, who is in charge of tar 
matters for the Universal Trust Company; 
Mr. Jenkins, who has charge of the real es- 
tate department, and Mr. Smith, the com- 
pany’s expert on securities. 


Enter Messrs. JONES, JENKINS and SMITH. 

Ur. Trustee. I asked you gentlemen to 
come in a moment to discuss with you some 
of the affairs of Mr. Average Citizen’s estate. 
You know, we have been appointed executor. 
I have sent out a schedule of property for the 
appraiser. It probably now is time we took 
some measures regarding the property. Each 
of you has had a schedule of this estate. I 
should like to know, Mr. Real Estate Man, 
the true condition of that home property. 
Mr. Tax Man, I will hear your comments on 
the matter of this estate so you can get 
away very promptly. 

Mr. Tax Man. I find this is a very usual 
estate; it is ordinary and average and no un- 
usual tax complications arising in connection 
with it. I made a summary of the taxes. 
The federal gift tax is $500, and I understand 
during the year he made a gift to his wife 
of $100000 of securities and that we will 
have to investigate further. I find there is 
a federal estate tax of $3,000. That is based 
upon the appraised value that he had on his 
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Discussinc Mr. AverAGE Cirizen’s Estate WItH 


DEPARTMENT EXPERTS 


schedule and is subject to change. I 
his schedule is by 


notice 
no means complete. We 
have a New Jersey inheritance tax of $2,632. 
This tax is to be paid before the federal es- 
tate tax is paid in order to arrive at the de- 
duction for the federal estate tax. We have 
a New York transfer tax. That tax is based 
upon a partnership interest in New York, and 
on the automobile which was in New York at 
the date of death of the deceased and stock 
in corporations. The New York authorities 
have taken the position that this deceased 
resided in New York; he wished to move to 
New Jersey, so we are likely to get into 
complications between the two states, but 
if New York prevails in its contention that 
he was a resident of New York, then, of 
course, we will have two taxes to pay upon 
it. The New Jersey tax will be assessed in 
any event. We have an Ohio tax based upon 
two registered bonds of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railroad Company, the tax of which is 
$91.42. We have a tax due to the State of 
Kansas of $7.80 on account of registered 
bond. We have transfer taxes on stock of 
the New Jersey Central Railroad, 20 shares. 
We will have seven separate and distinct 
transfer taxes to pay on those 20 shares, six 
of which are imposed by the state and one 
is imposed by the Dominion of Canada. 

The tax is computed at $108 and it is es- 
timated that the attorneys’ fees are $500. The 
Missouri tax is $5. The fees in the Probate 
Court I estimate about $70. 


Enter Mr. LAWYER. 


Vr. Trustee. Mr. Brown, we are discussing 
the affairs of Mr. Average Citizen’s estate, 
and it is necessary to have proceedings in two 
or three jurisdictions and probably sell some 
of the assets, and I wanted you to come over, 
if you would and sit in on the analysis of 
these matters. 
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Mr. Tax Man. We 
state of Michigan I 


$5 as 


have a small tax in the 
estimate the tax to be 
stock in local corporations 
out there; but the statutes of Michigan pro- 
vide for the employing of an attorney in the 
state of Michigan for the transfer of that 
I estimated attorney’s fees as $100. He 
received an a timber corporation. 
Two shares of this corporation are operat- 
ing in New Orleans, yet they are incorporated 
under the laws of the state of West Virginia. 
There are some miscellaneous securities upon 
which there will be a small transfer tax. I 
will not enumerate these taxes, but they will 
be approximately $500. The deceased owned 
an interest in a partnership in which there 
is non-payment of federal income taxes. There 
New York income tax due on that 
partnership interest and the Federal Govern- 
ment claims there was no tax paid for the 
year 1920. Then there was a refund of $10 
for 1921, an additional tax for 1922 and a re- 
fund for 1923. 


based on 


stock. 


interest in 


is some 


The deceased overlooked filing income tax 
return for 1924, which will be filed. He also 
overlooked filing a New York return which 
will be filed. It will be necessary for certi- 
fied copies of the will to be made for each 
of these various states, also certified copy of 
claims together with an affidavit from the 
Probate Court that the claims have been al- 
lowed and paid. I find there are only twenty- 
five deputy taxes in connection with this es- 
tate. 

Mr. Trustee. When Mr. Tax Man gets 
through with all this, he will have’ earned 
all the fee we will get out of this estate. Mr. 
Real Estate, what is the result of your in- 
vestigation of this estate? 

Mr. Real Estate. We find it is in a good 
location. It four bedrooms, two baths 
and two servants’ bedrooms and one bath. 
Personally, I would say it was worth about 
$25,000. I think there ought to be about 
$3,000 more fire insurance. The _ general 
neighborhood is very good. However, the as- 
sessment of $25,000 is a little bit high. All 
in all, it is a house that will not need re- 
pairing for some time to come, inside and 
out. It has a double 100 x 150. I 
made a detailed 


Vr. 


has 


garage, 
report. 

Trustee, Is it a salable property? 
Ur. Real Estate. 1 


Mr. Trustee. I think there will be noth- 
ing very much to do in regard to the real es- 
tate because we will not settle it until after 
it has been turned over to us as trustee in 
this estate. What have you to say, Mr. Se- 
curities? 


think so. 
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Vr. Securities. Our investment department 
has gone into this very carefully and we find 
Mr. Average Citizen has a very good list of 
securities. He looks as though he had a 
good many profits in these securities. Alto- 
gether, in this list we have about $36,000 of 
bonds, par value, with a market value of 
slightly under that. The income from these 
is about $2,000 a year. There are also vari- 
ous holdings of stock, about $21,000 with an 
income of about $1,000, and that includes 
those worthless stocks that Mr. Tax Man 
was talking about. While all of these securi- 
ties are good individually, I think it would 
be well to dispose of quite a number. For 
instance, there are some bonds here selling 
at a very high premium. There are a few 
within a relatively short period and while the 
coupon rate is high, there is going to be a 
reduction in the value. We have Great 
Northern 7’s at 110, Pennsylvania Railroad 
7's at about the same price and we have some 
foreign issues—Danish Consolidated Munici- 
pal—and all of those are going to lead to an 
impairment of the estate. So I recommend 
the sale of the bonds of that character. Then 
there are convertible bonds of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railroad. These show a nice profit 
but they have got to a price now where they 
are probably merely speculation stock and I 
don’t believe that should be held by the trus- 
tee. We have Eastern Cuba convertible 7%’s 
and I should recommend holding those bonds, 
provided the estate can hold it. 


Mr. Trustee. There are no restrictions on 
this. Mr. Average Citizen has given us full 
authority on this matter. Of course, we will 
not exercise any discretion in the matter, un- 
less some extraordinary reason justifies us, 
but we will continue some of his investments 
which show a better return than we could 
make on other investments. 


Vr. Securities. I think I should recommend 
holding the mortgage bonds. In the case of 
most common stocks that he had, they ap- 
pear to have been bought principally for 
speculation. I think they should be sold. 
The stocks themselves are good, but subject 
to wide fluctuations and I think they should 
be disposed of. There is also some stock in 
a local trust company and while bank stock 
is good without any question, I should advise 
disposing of it, for while it was a wise in- 
vestment on the part of Mr. Average Citizen, 
I should question the advisability of Mrs. 
Average Citizen’s holding it. I will get-out 
a list of the securities and our recommenda- 
tions and send you a copy of the report. 


Enter Mrs. AVERAGE CITIZEN. 


Vrs. Average Citizen. Oh, Mr. Trustee, is 
there anything left? 

Ur. Trustee. Yes, your affairs were in fine 
shape. We have made a complete analysis of 
the whole situation and the procedure is 
being taken now to adjust all the matters of 
taxation, etc. We hope to get the taxes on 
your home lowered. We are going to convert 
some of the securities. I presume you are 
not interested in the details, but we are going 
to convert some of the securities to get you 
a little safer line of property and we will 
strengthen your income if we can. Your hus- 
band was rather a buyer for return than for 
safety and the return on the property that 
he owned is about as large as we can hope to 
get. The situation is about this. You have 
your home, which is rent free, of course, to 
you. You have $250 a month from your 
bonds and stock and you have $250 a month 
from your insurance money, Which will make 
$500 a month. I have seen the manager of 
the factory and you will get $500 a month 
during this year from the factory. That gives 
you $1,000 a month. Mr. Brown has pre- 
sented a petition to the court and the court 
has rendered an allowance to you for the 
support of yourself and your minor children 
of $1,000 a month during the course of pro- 
bate, which will be about twelve months. 
You will receive the $1,000 this year and after 
this year, your income may be somewhat re- 
duced so you must budget your affairs and 
live within your income. I talked with Mr. 
Average Citizen more than once. He was 
very cautious and careful in financial mat- 
ters. He paid his bills promptly and he in- 
sisted that his family live within his income. 
I think that is a very good example for you 
to follow. You must tighten the belt a little 
bit and live within the income. If you have 
only twenty-five cents surplus every month 
you are affluent. If you owe twenty-five cents 
at the end of the month, then you are in dif- 
ficulty. The amount of income you will de- 
rive from your husband's estate will provide 
all the necessities of life and some of the 
luxuries. Mr. Average Citizen was very 
solicitous for the interest of yourself and 
those kiddies and he has provided for you 
more than the average man provides for his 
family. He was taken off in the prime of 
life. His best work hadn’t been done and it 
is your job now to educate those children and 
to bring them up as he would have brought 
them up with your assistance had he lived. 
It is your job to conserve this little property 
so that when the time comes when they 
should receive from their father’s estate, it 
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MIAMI BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 


This company is equipped to render the most responsible and efficient 
service. We especially invite correspondence dealing with Trust 
Business in the State of Florida. 


a 


OFFICERS 
CHARLES L. BricGs, Chairman of the Board } 
C. D. Lerrier, President Jounson H. Packs, Vice-President H. G. RetTaick, Asst Vice-Pres. - 
R. M. Price, Vice-President R. H. DANIEL, N , : } 
Geo. E. NOLan, Vice-President Vice-President and Cashier dana LLM, —_ Cashier ; 
OscaR Dantg_s, Vice-President . M. HurrMan........Z7rust Officer H. L. Weems, Ass't Cashier 
Joun C. Gurrorp, Vice-President /INCENT R. BRIcE, Ass't V ice-Pres. FRANK J. MARGESON, Ass’t Cashier 





may be here for them. That is the trust he Mrs. Average Citizen. Yes. I am very 
has confided in us and which you must assist glad of your assistance and very grateful to 
us in carrying out. The provision for you you, Mr. Trustee. 


e F 
ilies ee ee ce 


is that you are to receive all the income from [Evit Mrs. AVERAGE CITIZEN. 
this estate during your widowhood and until Curtain. 
the children are of age. During your entire > a & 


life, no matter what the situation may be, ORGANIZATION OF BANK ATTORNEYS 
you are to have at least half the income. Preliminary organization of an association 
When the children are grown, a portion of of attorneys of state bank associations was 
the income will go to them and from year projected at the recent annual convention of 
to year, as we go along, we will adjust the the American Bankers Association. This as- 
living conditions. That house is too large. sociation will cooperate with the general coun- 
We will get a smaller house and the trust sel of the American Bankers Association in 
company will assist you. We have two or _ furthering the enactment of constructive and 
three wonderful women in the trust company’ greater uniformity in state banking laws. 
who have had vast experience in matters of Thomas C. McClellan of Birmingham was ap- 
household economy, family expenditure and pointed chairman and James BD. Hengts, attor- 
so forth, and they will be glad to go over ney for the Ohio Bankers Ass’n, secretary. 

it with you and I am perfectly confident that : 

you will cooperate with us and that you and A recent survey showed that there are now 
this trust company together, may’ fully and nearly fifty banks and branches of large 
fairly carry out your husband’s wishes and 40wntown banks and trust companies operat- 
that neither he, if he were living, nor you ing in the Grand Central zone adjacent to the 
will ever regret this adjustment of the af- Grand Central Station in New York. 








fairs. Are you going to be our partner in The Trust Company of Northern Westches- 
this for the sake of these children and to-_ ter is being organized to conduct business at 
gether we will work this thing out? Mr. Kisco, New York. 


THE PEOPLES TRUST COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1889 


181-183 MONTAGUE STREET. BROOKLYN 


Capital and Surplus « over $5,000,000.00 


Member of the Federal Reserve System 
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NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 


The World’s Largest and Strongest 
Vault Entrance 


The York Safe and Lock Company built and in- 
stalled in the New York Federal Reserve Bank 
six (6) YORK Revoluble Vault Entrances, each 
10 feet in thickness, the climax of mechanical 
genius and ingenuity. 

In addition to the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank YORK has built at its factory in York, 
Pennsylvania, vaults for Federal Reserve Banks 
in the following cities: 


Cleveland Boston Buffalo 

Philadelphia Pittsburgh Detroit 

Chicago Louisville Jacksonville 
Minneapolis Little Rock 


YORK vaults are used by the U. S. Government, 
Clearing House Association, and many of the 
leading Banks throughout the country. 
Correspondence with nearest branch is wel- 
comed by our Engineering department with 
banks contemplating new or enlarged security 
and safe deposit vaults. 


Principal Builders of High Grade Vaults 


YORK SAFE AND LOCK CoO. 
55 Maiden Lane 


New York 


Branches 


New Haven Boston Philadelphia Baltimore 
Cleveland Chicago San Francisco 
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What an Unconditional 
Guarantee Means 


The strength of a guarantee, placed on real estate mortgage 

bonds, depends on many factors. The financial stability of the 

guarantor, the knowledge he has of the securities guaranteed 

and experience in the investment field covered, are the first 

considerations. Of the utmost importance, also, | $ the quan- 
tity and type of risks covered by the guarantee fun 


An excellent example of a strong, unconditional guarantee is 
the one placed by The Mortgage-Bond Company of New York 
on their 544% Gold Mortgage Bonds. Every bond issued is 
a direct obligation of the Company. The Company’s entire 
capital, surplus and undivided profits are devoted solely to the 
guarantee of every bond issued. 


What this Guarantee Insures: 


1. That the bondholders shall receive interest when due, 
and the full amount of their investments at maturity. 


2. That the guarantee fund (the capital and surplus of 
the Company) guarantees the Company’s bonds and 
nothing else. There is no other class of obligation 
which could lay claim to it. 

3. That the investor’s interest and the Company’s are 
identical. In the event of a mortgage foreclosure, the 
Company stands for any loss, if a loss is involved. 

The amount of bonds which may be issued by the Company is 

limited by a trust indenture to 15 times its capital. This ratio 
is far more conservative than is adhered to generally, and, we 
believe, makes this the strongest guarantee of any real estate 
mortgage investment. 

An interesting booklet has been published, “Creating the Safe- 
guards of a Guaranteed Investment.’ It discusses in detail 
every phase of our business—from the placing of the loan to 
the issuing of the bonds. A copy of this booklet will be sent 
on request. 


The Mortgage-Bond Company 


of New York 
GEORGE A. HURD, President 
Capital and Surplus - - $2,750,000 
58 Liberty Street New York City 


Under Supervision of the Banking Department of the State of N.Y. 
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WHY COOPERATION SHOULD EXIST BETWEEN LIFE 
INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANIES 


CALL FOR MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN TWO GREAT FORCES 
THAT FOSTER THRIFT; THAT RESPECTIVELY CREATE AND 
CONSERVE ESTATES 


A. C. ROBINSON 
President Peoples Savings and Trust Company of Pittsburgh 





(Epriror’s Nore: There is a masterful quality and an inspiring appeal in Mr. Robin- 
son's address before the recent annual convention of the National Association of Life 
Insurance Underwriters at Kansas City that cannot fail to sweep aside petty misunder- 
standings or technical objections and supply both the trust company and life insurance 
people with an impelling vision and greater zeal in developing the merits of life insur- 
ance trusts. With a sure grasp of economic objectives and practical requirements Mr. 
Robinson has provided a document that should remove all further question as to the 
desirability and invaluable results to be obtained from genuine cooperation between trust 


companies and life insurance underwriters. 


There is no room for competition or rivalry 


in Mr. Robinson's presentation which deserves recognition as one of the strongest argu- 


ments yet made in behalf of insurance trusts.) 


“Can two walk together except they be 
agreed.” 

HE basis of life insurance and trust 

company cooperation is human need. 

No service can endure, nor should en- 
dure, which does not meet this requirement. 
It must be mutually profitable to all parties. 
Until recently, trust companies and life in- 
surance companies have been traveling paral- 
lel trails of service—the life insurance com- 
panies supplying the money to discharge obli- 
gations which death did not liquidate—the 
trust companies supplying business manage- 
ment and conservative judgment, factors of 
safety which cannot be bequeathed but which 
are imperative when permanent happiness 
and contentment of beneficiaries is the ob- 
jective. 

The growth, both in the life insurance busi- 
ness and in the trust business, operating in- 
dependently, is substantial proof of the need 
of coordination, because both kinds of serv- 
ice are bought with but a single desire. Does 
not this simultaneous growth answer conclu- 
sively the need of cooperation? If thinking 
men and women will pursue two paths to 
consummate their ambition to discharge ade- 
quately their after death obligations, it is 
pertinent to inquire how much greater will 
be the beneficial results if the trust com- 
panies and life insurance companies co- 


operate to offer the desired result in precon- 
ceived and coordinated combination ? 


To Name a Good Trust Company as Executor 
Is to Bequeath Experience and Sound 
Judgment 


Adequate life insurance permits men and 
women, by payment of a small percentage of 
their incomes, to create estates of guaran- 
teed value, payable to themselves later in life 
or to named beneficiaries at their death. An 
estate so created is independent of any ad- 
verse conditions existing at the time the in- 
surance policy matures. Life insurance con- 
verts good intentions into value payable im- 
mediately upon death, in cash. 

Ambition always thinks in terms of to- 
morrow. Too frequently, ambitious men and 
women, driving for their goals with clear and 
sound conceptions, are cut off by death be- 
fore their visions are realized, leaving be- 
hind them tangled threads difficult to weave 
into finished patterns. 

Courageous people are prone to pursue am- 
bitions, sure of every factor except that of 
time. Their present vigor and good health 
cause a disastrous undervaluation of time 
as a major factor in the fulfillment of ambi- 
tion. The result is: the projects with magnifi- 
cent substructures and potentialities wither 
and decay upon the death of the architect 
because his blue prints are locked in his 





















































own mind and death wipes out the building 
fund represented by his earning power. 

A trust company is the nearest approach to 
personal ability that can be secured for the 
management and growth of an estate. 

Life insurance is the best and surest way 
of replacing earning power. Life insurance 
linked with trust company service combines 
replacement of earning power with personal 
ability. 

The creation of an estate is merely a half 
way stop to those who are thoughtfully so- 
licitous of loved ones. Experience has taught 
individuals capable of accumulating wealth 
the difficulty of conserving wealth when cre- 
ated. This thought is admirably expressed 
by the late Judge Thomas Mellon: “Accord- 
ing to my experience, it is more difficult to 
keep wealth, when you have it, than to ac- 
cumulate it. Fluctuations in value, panics, 
unjust laws, maladministration of justice, 
frauds, accidents and the constant importu- 
nity of schemers, as well as grinding taxa- 
tion and other influences, tend constantly to 
the disintegration of wealth. More especially 
is this so at a period of life when the mas- 
terly spirit is weakened and the stimulus of 
success no longer allures to renewed exertion 
and we are more inclined toward repose than 
activity. In that condition we are more 
likely to lose than gain. I now no longer 
wonder at sO many of my business contem- 
poraries having acquired wealth in the prime 
of life and letting it slip through their fingers 
in old age. Without prudent children or 
others competent to guard it, it is a natural 
consequence that a man’s wealth will begin 
to waste away with his mental and physical 
energies.” 

Men work and worry so that their loved 
ones may not have to. They want their prop- 
erty handed down as nearly intact as pos- 
sible. Yet, by the simple omission of mak- 
ing a will and naming a safe and competent 
executor, they shift to the shoulders of those 
whom they wish to protect new burdens be- 
yond the scope of their experience and cre- 
ate needless expenses which must be charged 
against the estate. 


Where the Trust Company Functions 


The advantages of trust company execu- 
torships and trusteeships for estates are 
many. The trust company does not die. It 
has the ability and experience, working un- 
der the direction of a will, or trust agree- 
ment to work out in its remotest ramifica- 
tions the wishes of the testator. It is im- 
portant to remember that the most disastrous 
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thing that could happen to many estates 
would be immediate liquidation. Here is 
where trust company executorship can sta- 
bilize the factor of time, always uncertain in 
the calculations of an individual. The most 
serious objection to the appointment of an 
individual as an executor is the possibility 
of death before the completion of his duties. 
This contingency nearly always gives rise to 
much confusion and expense. To complete 
the unfinished work the court is then obliged 
to appoint an administrator who must be 
paid in addition to the old one. Such possi- 
bilities, never remote, decrease the value of 
the will. The new executor may be out of 
sympathy with the loved ones whom you 
wish to protect. 

The ideal executor is the trust company. 
It is fully responsible for its every act to the 
extent of its capital and surplus. It never 
takes a vacation and it is ready to do busi- 
ness when there is business to be done. Being 
especially organized to manage estates, it 
avoids many expenses by reason of its ex- 
perience. Annoying and expensive details, 
requiring much of the time of an individual, 
are matters of daily routine with the trust 
company. Every cent is accounted for by 
methods of modern accounting; nothing is 
left to memory. Each transaction is a mat- 
ter of record. Its judgment, in the matter 
of investments and values, is expert. It car- 
ries out provision of wills without partiality 
or fear of giving offense to those who may 
seek favors to which they are not entitled. 
Because of its experience and financial con- 
nections, it is frequently capable of increas- 
ing the value of estates under its care. The 
business experience of its organization, with 
the accounting, real estate, bond and other 
carefully chosen business and professional 
experts, is at the disposal of the heirs. It 
functions in full sympathy and with human 
understanding of loved ones, consistent in 
every possible way with sound business prin- 
ciples. It has an experience in administering 
many estates, and has already encountered 
problems with which the inexperienced ex- 
ecutor may not be familiar. It turns a deaf 
ear to the plausible promoters of “good 
things’ and “ground floor” propositions. It 
lends the strong arm of ripe experience to 
the widow and others unskilied in business 
practices. It sees that estates are not dis- 
sipated by extravagance. In short, the mod- 
ern trust company permits your loved ones 
to enjoy the ripe fruit of your labor without 
the millstone of detailed business manage- 
ment. 
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To Be Well Sold the Life Insurance Trust 
Must Be Well Understood 

The importance of a life insurance trust is 
not fully understood. It answers the yearn- 
ing which thinking men have for the ulti- 
mate protection of their loved ones. Wher- 
ever it is presented with intelligence, the 
idea is accepted without reservation. The 
average man of affairs knows that life insur- 
ance does not discharge his full obligation, 
because his experience indicates to him that 
mere money is too often a legacy of sorrow 
unless safeguarded by mature and solid busi- 
ness judgment. 

Being human, and thus hopeful, with facts 
distorted by sentiment, too frequently suc- 
cessful men of affairs hazard the ultimate 
conservation of their estates in a manner 
such as they would scorn in even a minor 
business situation affecting a present prob- 
lem. It is a selfish and dangerous generosity 
which concedes business ability where it 
does not exist, and yet how many splendid 
minds in the business world shoulder upon 
their heirs questions of finance and judgment 
which are perplexing even to their own ex- 
perience. 

This tendency will die as the life insur- 
ance trust becomes more generally under- 
stood. It can be the province of a life insur- 
ance trust to disqualify the adage, ‘‘Three 
generations from. shirt sleeves to shirt 
sleeves.” There can be no question that the 
successful propagandization of this modern 
instrument of safety rests largely with the 
life insurance underwriters of America. 
Properly, it belongs to them, because, aside 
from its altruistic aspects, it is a direct cre- 
ator of new business with its contributing 
profit. 

I regret that the trust companies of Amer- 
ica are equipped, neither by experience nor 
organization, to sell, in a manner worthy 
of its importance, the vitalness and magni- 
tude of the insurance trust idea. Speaking 
as a whole, it is no indictment of the ¢a- 
pacity of American trust companies that they 
do not have merchandising instincts, because 
the whole nature of their business, up to the 
present time, has been one of watchful wait- 
ing. 

The ancient prejudice against bank ad- 
vertising has had much to do with keeping 
the brake on the wheels of progress. But 
during the last five years this attitude has 
changed, with the result that throughout the 
length and breadth of the land banks are 
finding that advertising does pay, and no- 
where more effectively than when those with 





A. C. Rosinson 


President, Peoples Savings & Trust Co., Pittsburgh; mem- 
ber Executive Committee, Trust Company Division 
fiduciary powers advertise the insurance 

trust. 

But the burden of this job rests upon the 
trained ability of you life insurance men, 
working in cooperation with the trust com- 
panies, because the sphere of the trust com- 
pany’s influence. does not approach the mag- 
nitude of yours. 

It is a problem of personal relationships. 
Its success depends upon the intimacies of 
life, born of friendship and belief. While a 
vital problem to business, it is steeped in 
sentiment. It projects the minds of men 
into realms where heart strings are tugged. 
It is suggestive of unknown tomorrows, with 
all the forebodings and hazards which ex- 
perience have created in the perspective of 
thinking men. 

It is a sales problem ealling for tact and 
delicacy, and no one is more thoroughly 
equipped to handle it than the life insurance 
men of America. In order to handle it worth- 
ily, there should be wide and thorough 
knowledge on the part of the life underwrit- 
ers of America as to the full potential of 
the life insurance trust. 

It is not the province of the life insurance 
underwriters to delve into technicalities, but 
their knowledge should be broad and com- 
prehensive enough to create the desire for 
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sTOWN TRust COMPANY 


MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS 
$1,000,000 


PAYS INTEREST ON CHEQUE AND TIME ACCOUNTS 


EXECUTES TRUSTS 


SETTLES ESTATES 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND STORAGE VAULTS 


action on the part of the prospect, and to 
thor- 
informed in the many ways a trust 
agreement can serve their clients. 

It is essential that they know the differ 
ence between a funded and an unfunded 
life insurance trust. A funded life insurance 
trust, briefly, is one where the interest from 


this end it is necessary that they be 
oughly 


deposited securities maintains premiums on 
the deposited insurance policies, the proceeds 
of which, at maturity, will further augment 
the trust estate. An unfunded life insurance 
trust is one where the owner of the policies 
makes them payable directly to a trust com 
pany as trustee, usually himself attending 


to the payment of the premiums. 


A Simple Document 


Life underwriters should understand how 
elementary and simple a trust agreement is. 
It should be impressed upon them, that they 
may impress upon their clients, that such 
a document is barren of legal phraseology, 
usually being a simple statement as to how 
the proceeds of the life insurance policies 
are to be distributed. It should be _ thor- 
understood that under the terms of 
a life insurance trust full or 
thority may be 
pany. 
surance policy may permit the trust com 
pany to use its own discretion as situations 


oughly 
restricted au 
delegated to the trust com- 
That is to say, the owner of an in 


arise, or he may issue specific, unbreakable 
instructions, which must be carried out with- 
out deviation by the trustee. 

This matter of flexibility should be thor- 
oughly understood, because it breaks down 
one of the great points of sales resistance. 
The average man, in a matter so important, 
usually does not like the seal of finality, 
when time may bring so many contingencies 
to alter the immediate perspective. 

The erroneous impression about trusts, and 
legal procedure of all kinds, is that they are 





final and irrevocable—a fallacy which must 


be combated before general popularity of 
the trust idea can be secured. 


Avoiding the Danger of Litigation 


Another selling point for the life insurance 
trust is its ability to avoid litigation. The 
insurance trust takes the place of a_ will, 
as relates to the proceeds of insurance poli 
cies. It does not have to be probated, and 
it cannot be contested, as in the case of a 
will. This is a matter of first moment, and 
to emphasize this salient feature will be to 
relieve the anxiety of many men whose do 
mestic 


relationships make possible a long 


and expensive litigation were the estate dis 
posed of under ordinary will. 

The insurance trust is a direct instrument, 
automatically 
publicity, immediately 
maker. 


effective, without expense or 


at the death of the 


To men of action, this fact should make 
big appeal, especially when it is pointed out 
to them the ever present hazard of attempts 
to misconstrue wills by disgruntled heirs, 
with all the tedious delay, expensive litiga 
tion, and injustice to rightful heirs which 


such action involves 


What About Its Cost? 


Life insurance men should be advised 
about costs, because thoughtful men are al- 
ways concerned about costs, especially when 
they are only half sold on an idea. Insur 
ance men should make it plain to their pros 
pects that the matter of cost can be pre 
determined by with the trust 
company. It is not generally known, I feel 
sure, how exceedingly reasonable this cost 
is, and I earnestly suggest that the insur- 
ance men of America go to their local trust 
companies to ascertain from particular cases 
how nominal is the cost, in relation to the 
splendid service rendered. 
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Central Control 


Another point in the selling, which should 
have great appeal to the minds of orderly 
business men, is the unity which is possible 
under a life insurance trust agreement. A 
life insurance trust permits the pooling of 
assets, under central authority, and a domi- 
nant idea. Prospects should be informed that 
a life insurance trust can be augmented not 

nly by the proceeds of life insurance poli 
cies but also by the addition of other se- 
curities from time to time, during the life 
if the maker or after his death, an extreme 
ly important fact, because it puts the crea- 

on of an estate on a progressive basis, con 

stantly subject to revision during lifetime, 
and instantly ready for efficient action at 
eath. 


The Problem of Taxation 


The life insurance trust, in relation to in 
eritance taxes, should be thoroughly under- 
stood by life underwriters, in order that the 
ervices of the trust company in this rela 
tion may be generally understood. The usual 
$40,000 tax exemption which prevails when 

life insurance policy is made payable to a 
lesignated beneficiary, holds when a trust 
company is named under a trust agreement. 
In addition to this, the peculiar position of 
the trust company, in relation to tax knowl 
edge and procedure, should be intelligently 
resented. By reason of its association with 
large estates, and its daily contact with tax 
laws and rulings, it is frequently able to 
save for estates under its management con 
siderable sums in taxes which would prob 
ibly be paid were the estate being managed 

ider the direction of a personal executor. 

This holds true particularly in large es 
tates, where the danger of controversy with 
the Internal Revenue Office is always pos 
sible. The tax experts of large trust com 
panies have at their finger tips all the prece- 
dents and rules which are employed for the 
enefit of estates under its jurisdiction. 

Life insurance men should be thoroughly 
informed about the limitations in life poli 
cies which provide for annual payments over 
a period of years. It is not the province of 
life insurance companies to extend their in 
fluence beyond the maturity of their con 
tract which provides the cash. Life insur- 
ance companies recognize this. Their inter 
ests are complimentary and not conflicting, 
a fact which should be thoroughly under- 


stood, 
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EXPERIENCED TRUST MAN 


With ten years’ practical experience in 
banks and trust companies in U. S. A. 
and Canada, in administration and man- 
agement of estates and trusts, lawyer by 


profession, desires connection with estab- 
lished trust company. Opportunity para- 
mount; initial salary secondary considera- 
tion. Best references. 


\ddress B. Y., Trust Companies Maga- 
zine, 55 Liberty St., New York. 





It Is Not the Province of Life Companies to 
Administer 


There can be no successful management 
at long range under inflexible rules, which 
would have to be the basis were life insur 
ance companies to attempt to go beyond the 
point of providing funds. Regardless of 
their desire to see the proceeds of their poli 
cies successfully engaged in perpetuating the 
happiness of beneficiaries, they cannot go 
further than they have gone without estab- 
lishing fiduciary organizations throughout the 
country akin to the trust companies, capable 
of administering at close range, and with 
personal knowledge of local conditions and 
situations. This, of course, would be impos- 
sible, and the hearty accord with which the 
principal companies are entering into co 
operation with the trust companies of Amer- 
ica is eloquent testimony to the lofty idealism 
which reigns in the administration of Amer- 
ican life insurance. 

The tremendous growth in the sale of life 
insurance may be attributed to the quicken- 
ing desire on the part of responsible Ameri- 
cans to shield their loved ones from the 
hazards of tomorrow. To me, this fact is 
eloquent contradiction to the tommyrot about 
national decadence. America is the best in 
sured country in the world. 


Trust Companies Can Learn Salesmanship 
from Life Underwriters 

I believe the life insurance fraternity of 
America can teach the trust companies of 
America a big lesson in salesmanship. One 
of the favorite excuses for lack of trust com- 
pany growth is the claim that the trust com- 
pany is selling an intangible service. So are 
you life insurance men, when it comes right 
down to it. You are selling a package which, 
in the great majority of cases, the buyer 
never sees or never expects to see. You are 
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selling the means of discharging an antici- 
pated moral obligation, in the way of safety, 
contentment and happiness. The trust com- 
panies are selling direction for these means 
to that end. 
and the trust companies are dealing in fuw- 
tures, With a single objective to be achieved. 
The trust company idea is just as susceptible 


soth the insurance companies 


to the principles of sound salesmanship as is 
life insurance, a fact which must be thor- 
oughly understood before the trust companies 
can hope to come into their own. 


Need of Standardized Procedure 


Another most important matter which you 
insurance men must settle quickly, before 
there can be intelligent cooperation between 
life insurance and trust companies, is the 
necessity of uniformity in mechanical prac- 
tice. As the situation now stands, there is 
much uncertainty and variance in the method 
to be pursued after the prospect has been 
sold on the idea. I urge upon the life in- 
surance companies of America to devise some 
simple and easy method whereby prospects 
can set up an insurance trust without ex- 
tended correspondence. My experience indi- 
cates that men and women frequently carry 
their life insurance in various companies, 
and when they come to set up an insurance 
trust, the great variance in the methods 
which must be pursued to make the proper 
assignments, puts a question mark in the 
mind of the prospect. One company wants 
one thing, another company wants some- 
thing else, all of which tends to establish 
doubt in the mind of the maker. I think 
that this point is one of the most important 
for smooth cooperation between us. 


Removing Prejudice Against the Banks 

By virtue of this position as a third party, 
life insurance men can do something for 
the American bankers which needs to be 
done imperatively. That is to break down 
the barrier of prejudice which, rightly or 
wrongly, still lurks in the average mind 
against the banker. The banker, by virtue 
of his trusteeship, necessarily must run his 
business from the head rather than from the 
heart, and this fact, in its external manifes- 
tations, has created a veneer of aloofness 
and mystery about the banking business 
which must be removed before the American 
banker can serve in his fullest capacity. 

By reason of your intimate contact with 
bankers, you know of the lofty spirit which 
permeates our conception of service. No set 
of men are better equipped to establish the 
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American banker in the affections of the 
American people than you gentlemen, and for 
you to do so is, in my judgment, the highest 
kind of service, because a close, intimate 
and friendly association between the Ameri- 
can masses and the American banks is a 
bulwark of economic safety. 

Who can gainsay that the American na- 
tion will not go very far astray in their 
financial concepts, and in their pursuit of 
financial safety and its resultant mental con- 
tentment, if it listens to the judgment of the 
American bankers. 


Teach America to Die at Par 

The trust companies of America can rec- 
ommend adequate life insurance to their 
clients from a very selfish reason, entirely 
aside from other considerations. Examina 
tion of estates settled by trust companies 
indicates a very pronounced deficiency in the 
cash account to liquidate debts which death 
creates and matures. Adequate cash for in 
heritance taxes, funeral, hospital bills, cur- 
rent obligations, mortgages, and numerous 
other debts which will suggest themselves 
to your experience, frequently force liquida- 
tion of prime securities at an inopportune 
time. When we can persuade our clients to 
establish clean-up policies, to anticipate lib- 
erally these obligations, it gives the judg- 
ment of our trust departments wider scope 
and greater opportunity, not only to pre- 
serve but to enhance the value of estates 
left under its care. This is most important, 
and from my personal knowledge is result- 
ing in a considerable volume of business for 
life underwriters. In other words, what 
finer service than to teach America to die 
at par. 


“Creation Plus Conservation” 


I can think of no better slogan for you 
underwriters to carry away from this meet- 
ing than “Creation plus Conservation,” be- 
eause these three words summarize the spirit 
of this meeting. The man or woman who 
is sold on the necessity of providing ade- 
quate life insurance, needs little urging to 
go a step farther when it is clearly shown 
by experience that the percentage is against 
his heirs if the money is left without guid- 
ance for its wise use. Am I putting it too 
strongly when I suggest that failure of a 
life insurance underwriter to sell conserva- 
tion as well as creation calls into question 
his understanding or acceptance of the high 
idealism for which the institution of life 
insurance stands? Service which ceases at 
the point of profit taking is unworthy of the 
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name. 
mile! 


What an opportunity to go the extra 


Its Use in Business 

The life insurance trust has a very inti- 
mate relationship with business. It is par- 
ticularly useful in the case of close corpora- 
tions, where it is unwise and undesirable 
for a controlling or a substantial interest to 
pass into strange hands, which can contribute 
nothing to the further progress of the com- 
pany, and perhaps disorganize or defeat ma- 
ture plans which need time for development. 
By means of life insurance trusts, main- 
tained from current earnings, equities of the 
deceased may be purchased for the benefit 
of the surviving stockholders, without preju- 
dice to his beneficiary and without penalizing 
the status or ambitions of the company. 


“Safety First’’ 


The great number of divorces in America, 
the percentage of which runs as high, if not 
higher, in moneyed circles than elsewhere, 
provides an opportunity for a life insurance 
trust to function. Moneyed men bequeathing 
daughters a legacy without restrictions al- 
ways take the chance that the daughter may 
marry unworthily and have her bequest dis- 
sipated. Funds left in a life insurance trust 
control the situation and eliminate the haz- 
ard of destitution or reduced circumstances, 
by transferring control of the principal. Not 
necessarily does the daughter need to marry 
unworthily. She may marry most worthily 
and yet be tied to a man who has no busi- 
ness judgment. 


Bequest Insurance 

A life insurance trust is an ideal instru 
ment for the creation of endowment funds 
for charitable purposes. It frequently hap- 
pens that tedious delays occur before funds 
are received by institutions under wills which 
are administered in the ordinary way. Wit- 
ness the Frick case. A life insurance trust 
permits direct payment of charitable  be- 
quests. 

There is a growing tendency on the part 
of benevolent men to leave funds in a life 
insurance trust for their charities, extending 
to the trustee discretionary powers for dis- 
tribution. This permits the needs of the 
benefiting institutions to be met as they 
arise. Many thinking men regard this as 
much superior to the presentation of a lump 
sum which may or may not be wisely used. 


Earning Power of the Life Insurance Trust 


Men of affairs, before creating life insur- 


ance trust funds, will invariably ask, “What 
is the earning power of such a trust fund?’ 
It is a fair question and must be convincingly 
answered. It is trust that a trust company 
cannot guarantee any definite percentage of 
return on an investment. Edmund Burke 
says, “I know of no way of judging the fu- 
ture except by the past.” 

In order to determine just what the aver- 
age yield is, throughout the country, on funds 
left in trust with trust companies, L. H. 
Roseberry, chairman of the Committee on 
Research, Trust Company Division, Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, and vice-president 
of the Security Trust & Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, Cal., has published a survey of sta- 
tistics which shows that the average yield 
paid by trust companies to the beneficiaries 
of voluntary trusts is 5.512 per cent. 

Another factor of importance in the sale 
of this idea was brought out at this investi- 
gation—namely, that with one trivial excep- 
tion, there was no case on the public records 
of any of the states where the beneficiary of 
any trust administered by a trust company 
had suffered the loss of a single dollar for 
which such trustee was legally liable. 

Another convincing statement, most apro- 
pos at this time, I think, is one made by Mr. 
Conyngton, a distinguished member of the 
New York City Bar, who says, in his excel- 
lent work on “Wills, Estates and Trusts,” 
“As a matter of record, no losses to benefi- 
ciaries of an estate have ever been incurred 
by reason either of the dishonesty of an em- 
ployee of a trust company or the failure of 
a trust company or bank.” This authentic 
information comes to us at a time when it is 
needed most, and proves conclusively that 
funds left with trust companies are abso- 
lutely safe and bear a rate of interest com- 
mensurate with absolute conservatism. 


In Conclusion 


The whole matter of cooperation between 
life insurance and trust companies must be 
predicated upon unqualified belief each in the 
other. It is a big problem for big men, di- 
rectly affecting the continued welfare of the 
country. Our nation stands in its impreg- 
nable position today, not by virtue of cur- 
rent earnings, but because of capital con- 
served by our forebears. 

If I can persuade you gentlemen to take 
what I have said to your hearts, and inter- 
pret these suggestions for the practical bene- 
fit and happiness of America, I shall con- 
sider my forty years in the banking world 
not without result. 
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STEPHEN GIRARD’S METHODS 


HERE his competitors thought in terms of 

thousands, Stephen Girard thought in mil- 
lions; when they considered one enterprise he 
had a dozen under way. In the scope and mag- 
nitude of his undertakings, Girard foreshadowed 
even modern American mercantile methods. 
In its breadth of vision, its largeness of view, this 
bank—successor to Stephen Girard’s banking 
business—follows in the footsteps of its prede- 
cessor. Like him, it owes its success to the large, 
comprehensive scope of its activities. It is a big 
bank, with extensive facilities for serving you 
efficiently. 


THE GIRARD NATIONAL BANK 


PHILADELPHIA 
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FUTURE DEVELOPMENT OF TRUST BUSINESS 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUALITIES THAT CREATE A WIDE APPEAL 


JUDGE DAVIS BIGGS 
Trust Officer, The National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis 











(Eprror’s Nore: Judge Biggs brings to all those engaged in trust service an invigorat- 
ing and inspiring message. Too often the trust officer allows his vision to become nar- 
rowed by technical details. The disciple becomes the creature of discipline and routine 
instead of giving daily interpretation to those qualities and attributes that make for 
unlimited development of trust service. As a former judge of the St. Louis Court of 
Appeals and familiar with probate procedure as well as fiduciary practice, Judge Biggs 
reveals himself likewise a master of the psychology of trusteeship in his recent address 
at the annual convention of the Financial Advertisers Association. ) 


HE chief functions of trust depart- which gives little thought to what comes 
ments are to safeguard capital and to after them. In their zeal to accumulate they 
keep it in profitable use. Comprehend- give little attention to what shall become of 
ing these, its other function is to render per- that accumulation. To accomplish this task 
sonal service to the owners of capital. When the trust departments must place the les- 
these functions are understood we then ob- sons of experience before the eyes of these 


tain glimpses of possibilities in the future men in a way that will carry conviction. It 
development of trust business. When the must be shown them how often the manage- 
tremendous size of the per capita wealth ment of inexperienced sons, the unskilled 
of the United States is considered, and when widow, the thoroughly occupied relative or 
it is realized that the growth of capital in 
the past ten years in the United States has 
attained proportions undreamed of in any 
land or any generation, the possibilities of 
the service of a trust department are appar- 
ent and seem almost without limit. Add to 
this the stimulating effect upon the accumu- 
lation of capital resulting from capable cor- 
porate management and the future expan- 
sion of trust business would appear to be 
without end. 

Every generation has shown frightful 
wastefulness in dealing with capital. The 
thoughts of most men are fixed upon accu 
mulation, rather than upon preservation. 
Our ancestors accumulated, through industry 
and thrift, giving little thought to the pres- 
ervation of their capital. Most men are 
Strangely heedless. It took many genera- 
tions for them to learn that their houses 
should be preserved with paint; also that it 
would be wise to protect themselves from loss 
by fire or theft through the medium of in- 
surance. But the folly of accumulating 
wealth and then leaving it to the sport of 
chance has lasted longer than our lesser fol- 
lies, though its consequences have been most 
patent and grievous in every generation. — 

One of the jobs of a trust department is 
to reform a habit in the minds of many men 
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friend has failed, and why it has failed. The 
criticism, if such it may be called, should be 
constructive, and they must be shown that 
the work of the specialist in the investment 
and management of capital has succeeded, 
and why it has succeeded. When trust com- 
panies and department have thoroughly es- 
tablished their “aids to temporal welfare” 
in the minds of the public, the administration 
of estates by reliable trust departments will 
be a natural part of every thinking man’s 
business. And only the merchandising of 
trust service in the most intensive and at- 
tractive fashion will get this idea over to the 
public. 

Applying accepted so-called selling meth- 
ods to the trust idea, depicting the service in 
its modern adaptation to the growing needs of 
business-minded people is a pursuit worthy 
of the keenest minds. That its uses multiply 
daily and that it can be sold as well as 
bought is being recognized in the most au- 
thoritative quarters. Naturally, this future 
development in the marketing of trust serv- 
ice is so closely allied to sound advertising 
that much of what is to follow will be adver- 
tising suggestion. In fact, as the voicepiece 
of a service, your advertising is the most 
responsible factor we have to deal with in 
systematic development of this field. 


Stop, Look and Listen Sign 


What shall the trust advertising of the 
future be—a stop, look and listen sign? The 
nation’s roads are filled with them, ‘Yet 
angels are being made just the same every 
day at railroad crossings. No! However 
strange the philosophy of it is, Americans 
are attracted to a subject, but warnings go 
unheeded. For that reason “Make Your 
Will” slogans can never be reiterated enough 
to be universally compelling. 

When you discourse with me on the hor- 
rors of an estate wasted and the suffering it 
creates, I yawn at your philosophies and 
wish you wouldn’t bore me so. But come 
up to me on the street or write me in a 
letter and tell me of your friend Bill—you 
know the one who had that big corporation 
job and had been getting a whopping salary, 
well, in fact, Bill who made that remarkable 
investment and came out of it with a neat 
fortune—tell me that that same Bill died, 
that his wife went through his entire estate 
and his boy came to you for a job in the 
office, a lad of twelve who was to have had 
a wonderful education—doesn’t that grip 
you? Doesn’t that make you look a moment 
longer at your own boy or girl and decide 
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then and there that that isn’t going to hap- 
pen to you? It is that specific instance with 
its circumstances so like those of our own 
lives that gives us warning and a respect 
for a trust. 

And if Bill told you another day, at the 
risk of your calling him a pessimist, of your 
friend Jim’s daughter who is clerking in a 
store because the man her father appointed 
guardian wasn’t a trained investor, but took 
even longer chances and dissipated a for- 
tune—wouldn’t that rouse you? The ques- 
tion isn’t, was the man a thief or a half-wit, 
the real question is, why, with a trust depart- 
ment in the same town didn’t Jim take the 
trouble and precaution to investigate. Per 
haps that trust department overlooked a 
bet. Perhaps it didn’t drive home by speci 
fic and human instance these sins of incom 
petence, unreliability or recklessness for 
which every man is responsible when he 
fails to place his wealth in trust. 


What Should Be Stressed in Trust 
Advertising 

Stress in the advertising of the trust de- 
partment, its certified products of legal pro- 
tection, competence in investment and assur- 
ance of conservation. While these products, 
from the very sound of their names, suggest 
excellent quality and value, they are utterly 
useless and beyond public consumption if 
we do not illustrate them. They must be 
shorn of legal verbiage and reduced to values 
that the public readily conceives. 

You have trust services to sell. It’s a 
post-mortem subject, you say, and so you 
try to be as sepulchral, evasive and as gen- 
eral as possible. And the poor results thus 
gained too often are used to refute the ad- 
visability of an aggressive promotion of trust 
business. If we are going to put a crepe 
border around our advertisements, then why 
don’t we call on our trust customers with 
swallow-tail coats, high silk hats and wear 
pallbearers’ gloves when we shake hands 
with them. No! Our personal salesmanship 
has always been more appealing than our 
written salesmanship. Somehow, we warm 
up and personalize man to man and the re- 
sults are consequently satisfactory. 


Competent Service Comes First 
Trust, in every sense, is the result of com- 
petent service. And it is this type of trust 
selling that we must do before we can sell 
trust in its financial phase. Trust depart- 
ments should play a more prominent part in 
their future development by an avowed pur- 
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pose in protecting public against unscrupu- 
lous investment schemes. Men, from the ear- 
liest days on have allowed themselves to be 
taken in by imposters who insisted that they 
were honest; produced fraudulent creden- 
tials to substantiate their claims and went 
fearlessly and easily about the job of rid- 
dling their friends’ pockets. Right now, 
every day, there are amazing instances of 
widows and orphans who have listened to the 
promises of glittering investment “tips” from 
so-called friends—promises deliberately false 
in some cases, and in almost all cases equal- 
ly fatal to fortunes. And yet, trust depart- 
ments are held up to the strictest criterions 
of experience and reputation. And that is 
as it should be. Those are the factors that 
make business endure. 


Voicing the Appeal in Trust Service 

My first suggestion, then, would be to keep 
before the public in a steadily running cur- 
rent of advertising the confidence our insti- 
tutions merit. Let us emphasize in our ad- 
vertisement our ability to administer with 
honesty, integrity and judgment the trusts 
that are placed with us. Animate that copy 
with evidence of this ability. Don’t intone 
or strike the death-note. Keep that sensa- 
tion completely out of trust advertisement. 
Trust is a living thing—it has to do with 
the perpetuation of good and comfortable 
living, then why let the bony finger of death 
trace letters of warning across the page? 
Isn’t there a bigger business sense that en- 
ters into this scheme—an appeal to men and 
women who, regardless of the size of their 
fortunes, have an interest in knowing that 
their wealth will endure, increase and fruc- 
tify beyond their own small pale of exis- 
tence? 

All trusts are living trusts and should be 
sold as such. Some, of course, materialize 
after death; others provide during the pe- 
riod of life—that requires separate handling 
after a fashion, but in both cases forget 
about the skull and crossbones. 


Significance of the Living Trust 

You say to me, what can I say to the pub- 
lic in a specific way that will interest them 
in a living trust? Look up your records. 
Haven't you a trust customer, who, perhaps, 
came to you through stress of business? We 
have. This man I’m thinking about was 
wealthy—his investments kept him chained 
to the mast. Three times he had made and 
canceled reservations for a trip abroad. He 
could not get away. Then came the happy 
thought of a “trust.” Everything is quite 


simple now; his investments are carefully 
supervised, his coupons clipped, his wealth 
is being conserved for him while he is gone. 
While he is gone! What is the difference 
if the trip be to Europe or to Eternity so 
long as the wealth is being conserved while 
he is gone? Two points right there: first 
the security and convenience of a trust; sec- 
ond, the significance of a trust as a living, 
everyday, business thing. And your climax 
is, of course, that reputation of yours for 
capable, reliable experienced handling that 
makes the businessman turn quickly to the 
trust department for help. 

All these facts belong in your advertising 
—newspaper, direct-by-mail, booklets—writ- 
ten in an interesting, human and convincing 
way. There are a million instances that 
parallel the experiences of at least a hun- 
dred readers and which will, in story form, 
drive home the importance and necessity of 
a trust. Write your advertising on an edu- 
cational basis—teaching without seeming to. 

Wealth of Publicity Material 

You certainly have plenty of material. For 
instance, there is the man who suffered a 
loss of several thousands of dollars while on 
a vacation because his securities were locked 
in a safe where no one had access to them 
for sale on telegraphic orders. Another busi- 
ness man sustained a $50,000 loss because a 
notice offering him the privilege to subscribe 
at a very low price per share arrived during 
his absence and was not called to his atten- 
tion. Interest is lost every day because cer- 
tain bonds, maturing during a period when 
the investor is out of town, have no one to 
present them for payment when they are due. 
Aren't these vital instances of loss sustained 
through lack of proper administration? 
Isn’t it an opportunity for trust departments 
to score a point—to present their big and 
splendid institutions for handling such af- 
fairs efficiently and profitably? 

Such instances bring home the conve- 
nience that a trust creates. Why worry 
about interest that may come due, invest- 
ments that may materialize, opportunities 
neglected with a service such as this to take 
up the responsibility? There is the trust 
company’s chance to sell his prospective cus- 
tomer peace of mind—and that is the nub 
of the story. Peace of mind to the business 
man who is planning a trip—who is anxious 
to conserve his fortune for his children—who 
is worried because he knows his wife could 
never manage his estates—ordinary enough 
material you will say, but how these things 
do work into heart-appeal stories if properly 
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handled and if all the starch of a miscon- 
ceived dignity is taken out of it and the 
every-day, common-sense feature of a great 
need and bona fide way of answering it, is 
offered. 

We who look upon trust in its more tech- 
nical and professional light, that of the con- 
servation of capital and wealth, are mighty 


apt to overlook the importance of detail, 
and yet many a fortune acquired through 
hard labor and saving is waiting to be 
brought to us through these apparently 


homely channels of appeal. 

There is no product more inspirational to 
sell, no other much 
portunity for lasting happiness on the part 
of patrons—and no other product 
much of the altruistic in its argument. 
departments are selling trust for a 
and a profit. That is natural and 
trust companies are business 
tutions, but they full value 
and they offer an imperishable product and 
means to happiness, and consequently every 


because involves so op- 
has so 
Trust 
living 
obvious, 
insti- 


received 


because 


give 


piece of advertising copy that sells the trust 
idea to some man is doing not only a very 


beneficial thing as regards money, but also 
a very altruistic thing in the contentment 
that it insures to a man and his heirs. 


New Aspects Inherent in Insurance Trusts 
This latter finds a parallel 
in the insurance companies, and we are get- 


feature only 


ting their complete cooperation in the mat- 


ter of insurance trusts. The wealth of ex- 
perience of insurance companies furnishes 
excellent data to trust departments in driv- 
ing their advertising home along the con- 
structive line of actual fact. Life under- 
writers insist that 90 per cent of the cash 


paid to widows and orphans is gone in less 
than seven years. To combat 
the insurance companies have 

effort to interest their clients 
in the income or installment plan of paying 
policies after death. The job been a 
hard and slow one—records show that out 
of the than four hundred million dol- 
lars annually paid out to beneficiaries under 
insurance policies only 10 per 
on the income or-installment plan. 

The underwriters, realizing the lack of 
power in their charters to broaden this serv- 


these financial 
tragedies, 
made every 
has 


more 


cent is paid 


ice to its proper proportions, are cooperat- 
ing with trust departments and are turning 
over to us the work of continuing that which 
they have already begun—developing the in- 
surance trust. The insurance companies, 
with their great strength and resources and 
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their nation-wide organization, are opening ¢ 
field to us that we dare not neglect. They 
are asking our cooperation and we should 
lose no time in giving it. It means individ- 
ual and economic prosperity. The latter is 
evidenced particularly in the “Business In- 
surance Trust” as applied to partnerships 
and close corporations. Upon the death of 


a business partner, the partnership is ter- 


minated. Unless otherwise provided for, that 
means that proceedings for settlement are 
begun and perhaps strangers called in to 


negotiate; the only idea 
ing the partner's share. 
not stabilized, it 
be permanently 

Business 


is that of liquidat- 
If that 
suffer terrible loss and 


business is 
may 
crippled. 

trust the in- 


insurance means 


surance upon the lives of each partner for 
the purpose of providing funds to purchase 
the deceased partner's interest. This gives 


to the deceased partner’s estate ready money, 
and without 
terruption. It is an additional 
that such 
management of a 
handle the estate, 
details of and 
simi- 


the business goes on loss or in 
comfort to 
business men to know insurances 
is under the 
trust department 
the 
purchasing the decedent’s interest. A 
lar arrangement of retroactive benefit applies 


in the case of 


competent 
who can 


as well as appraising 


insuring officers of close cor- 


porations. 
The Human Vision 


With the innumerable opportunities, from 
the individual to the corporation, of securing 


trust, extending our Own business and at the 
same time conserving the wealth of our cli 
ents, there are no good reasons why we 
should not become daily more successful. No 


other instrument is so well equipped to serve 
us as advertising if we will only give 
it that ing that it demands. 
I sometimes think that the trouble with most 
trust 
stantly 


our 
viable, li) foree 

whole, 

own 


officers is that, as a 
“talk 
terms that we 
pler language 
with the public. 

If we are too close to the field to get the 
outlook, let us have the vision 
use of who have 
from a broader merchandising 
the value of homely fact 
firm, convincing way. If we 


we 
technical 


so con- 
shop” in our 
| 


are unable to assume a sim- 


with which to “talk business” 


large human 
to make 
the thing 
angle and 
delivered in a 


these men viewed 


know 


are too technical to be successful merchan- 
disers, there may be some excuse. We can 
serve in other ways. But there is no ex- 


cuse for us when we fall asleep through the 
excess of our own fruitless dignity and fail 
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Your New York Business 
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NATIONAL BANK 
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5 Deposits, June 30, 1925 - $294.000,000 


G. W. McGARRAH JOHN McHUGH 
Chairman of the Board President 





to put our building tools in the hands of 
constructive mechanics, 
Advertising may not satisfy you because 
A it does not make your door bulge in each 
Hi morning with clients who have seen, who 
of have read, who have come to conquer. You'll 
Ea disappointed if you wait for that, because 
estates are not exactly daily occurrences. 
But all the time there is a fixed number of 
people who, by dint of example, suggestion 
r necessity are interested in trust—they may 
perhaps be filing the idea in the back of 
their heads for future reference, but filed it 
is and nothing but constant, institutional, 
testimonial advertising of your’ splendid 
products will make that idea grow and re- 
sult in trust business. 
Remember that the article of merchandise 
and it’s nothing else—that we offer is one 
of the most important articles of sale in the 
world. When you get into handling all or 
most of what men leave behind them, you 
reach into figures that stagger the average 
salesman. Only a Schwab who had sold 
by the billions to nations can outdistance 
the merchandising and selling of a product 
so vast in its scope—so significant in its 
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sums—so pertinent to man’s lasting happi- 
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CHARLES E. ROGERSON 
President Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Company 
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AMERICAN CONTRIBUTIONS 


IN THE DEVELOPMENT 


OF THE INVESTMENT TRUST 


OPENING NEW AVENUES OF DEVELOPMENT AND COOPERATION IN 
AMERICAN FINANCE 


DR. LELAND REX ROBINSON 


Trustee and Vice-President of the International Securities Trust of America 





(Eprror’s NOTE: 





It is essential at this stage of American economic and financial de- 


velopment, when post-war changes have immeasurably broadened the horizon that the 


true functions of investment trust financing should be understood and observed. 


This is 


especially true because of the emergence of the small investor in this country and because 


of numerous cooperative agencies of investment that have come 
past few years. British and Scottish experience with which Dr. 
familiar at first hand, furnish reliable guidance. 


into the field within the 
Robinson has become 
With the fostering of sound principles 


of supervision, diversification and responsible management the investment trust doubt- 


less provides the 


most practical vehicle for widening the scope of American investment 
finance in both domestic and international aspects. 


The following summary of Dr. Robin- 


son's recent address before the Bankers Forum of New York was especially prepared for 
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HERE is no more significant develop- 

ment in post-war American finance 

than the introduction into our country 
of those cooperative agencies of investment 
which are commonly known as “investment 
trusts.” No careful student of American ex- 
perimentation with this most interesting of 
financial institutions can doubt that out of 
the variety of forms now being tested, with 
all that originality which is characteristic of 
any adaptation in the United States of meth- 
ods employed in other countries, there are 
now emerging several types of investment 
trust of demonstrated usefulness, which will 
probably become an integral part of our fi- 
nancial system. It is my purpose, first, to 
give more precise definition to a much dis- 
puted term; secondly, to suggest a few rea- 
sons for the unique serviceableness of the in- 
vestment trust—both at home and abroad; 
and thirdly to sketch the principal tenden- 
cies in the American development. 


The Investment Trust Defined 


First, then, we must define the thing about 
which we are talking; and in drawing an ac- 
curate and inclusive definition, we are well 
advised in considering the meaning attaching 
to that term in England and Scotland, which 
may be regarded as the homeland of the in- 
vestment trust. It is possible. of course, that 
in the United States certain radically differ- 


ent types will develop. In this eventuality 
we may find it convenient ultimately to re- 
cast entirely our conception of the investment 
trust. If we do, however, we should either 
coin a new term for the American equivalent, 
or make it perfectly clear that we are using 
the traditional British expression in an en- 
tirely different significance. At the present 
time, it seems to me that if we are to employ 
the words “investment trust” at all—and 
especially if we are to continue to point to 
foreign examples as reason for anticipating 
success in our own pioneer ventures of the 
kind, it is only right that we should follow 
the usage determined by a half century of 
London and Edinburgh experience. 

And what is this usage? I think we might 
define the investment trust in some such way 
as this: “The investment trust is an agency 
by which the combined funds of many inves- 
tors, both in large and in small amounts, are 
so broadly employed as to avoid control or 
directive responsibility arising from invest- 
ment, while safety of principal is attained in 
diversification; and so managed that a good 
average yield is sought on share and bor- 
rowed capital, at the same time that close 
supervision of the portfolio permits a turn- 
over policy aiming at the realization of capi- 
tal gains, and the avoidance of capital losses.” 

If this proposed definition seems too in- 
volved or pedantic, let us summarize it by not- 
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ing that the investment trust possesses four 
principal namely (1) It is 
an organization which raises capital by the 
sale of certificates, stocks and 
bonds; (2) It invests the funds so obtained 
in a Wide variety of securities in order that 
the law of average may operate in protect- 
ing the portfolio; (3) It 
interests, and 


characteristics, 


shares or 


avoids controlling 
so limits its participation in 
any one security that directive and manage- 
rial responsibilities are evaded vis a vis the 
company which and (4) It under- 
takes continuing supervision of the invest- 
ment fund, on much the same principles as 


issues it: 


those which any conscientious trustee enjoy- 
ing discretionary powers should apply in car- 
ing for moneyed estates. 


Distinguished from Holding and Financing 
Companies, and ‘Bankers Share,’ or 
Stock Conversion Trusts 


If we bear in mind these characteristics 
of investment trusts it will be easy to dis- 
tinguish between them and a host of finan 


cial institutions embodying somewhat differ- 
ent ideas, but the former in 
or more ways. The holding company, for in- 
stance, is familiar to all of us as the most ef- 
fective business 
devised in the United States. 
means an investment trust, diversi- 
portfolio among different classes 
and of funda- 
mental objective with it, and because it is or- 
ganized primarily for the purpose of exerting 
control in certain industrial fields rather than 
affording a safe medium of investment for the 
public. Especially the many 
lic utility holding and 
may be said to resemble the investment trust, 
but analysis will show that they are at vari- 
ance with such basic investment trust prin- 
ciples as (2), (38) and (4) in the definition 
formulated. Real estate mort- 
companies and state and federal farm 
banks are investment pools with such 
diversity in their holdings as the names of 
different mortgagors and the varying quali- 
ties of the city or farm lands concerned may 
afford. But mortgage companies have but one 
type of investment—and that a prior lien one 

while of course there is no portfolio man- 
agement in the ordinarily accepted sense. Ex- 
amples might be multiplied, but the foregoing 
prove the necessity of clearly formulating 
our ideas in making use of what is, among us, 
a new term. 

To take another pertinent illustration, we 
might consider a development of the last two 
years in the United States, which has done 
much to focus public attention upon the 


resembling one 


agency of combination yet 
But it is by no 
because 
fication of 


of securities issuers is not a 


American pub- 
financing companies 


we have just 
gage 


loan 
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problem. I 
companies as 


refer to the organization of such 
the United American Chain 
Stores and the United Bankers Oil Company, 
which are referred to as 
of bankers shares,” but 


sometimes “issues 
which are more com- 
monly called “investment trusts” by their pro- 
moters. The has repeatedly 
made, by American financial writers, as well 
as by organizers, and 
these companies 
Continental 
based 


mistake been 


brokers underwriters, 
with British 
investment trusts; whereas 
upon such different princi- 
ples, that they represent a distinctive Ameri 
can slant, should be 


conversion 


of comparing 
and 
they are 
and known by 
trusts” in order 
not to confuse them in the popular mind with 


such a 
term as “stock 
what are properly speaking investment trusts. 


Unchanging Collateral 

To make the distinction clearer, let us re 
call that companies of this type deposit with 
a trust trustee, 


stocks 


company, acting as common 


(as a rule) in some ten or fifteen cor 
porations usually 
The 
“units” 


each 


operating 
deposited 


in one industry. 
are in 


stocks “blocks” or 


defined in advance as consisting in 
number of 
in each selected corporation ; 
upon 


eates or 


ease of a designated 


shares 
and the trustee 
blocks, certifi 
participating shares which are sold 
to the public at a sufficient advance above the 
cost of the deposited securities to afford im 
mediate profits to the 
and to pay the tr 
in perpetuity 


issues, receipt of these 


organizers and brokers 
st company for its services 
These services are nothing more.than col 
the deposited stocks, 
looking to conversion and subscription rights, 
and paying all that accumulates in distribu- 
tions to the shareholders or those presenting 
coupons on the predetermined dividend dates. 
No substitution of collateral is allowed; or, if 
provision is that the trus- 
limited number of de 
it is further required that 
the proceeds of such liquidation should be re- 
invested in other securities of the group, thus 
further narrowing the basis of diversification. 
The holder of a sufficient 
may exchange his certificates of beneficiary 
interest (for that is what they really are) 
for the securities deposited in a complete 
unit held by the trustee, and thus terminate 
the trust as far as he is concerned. The trust 
is thus an and the organizers 
and promoters are no further concerned with 
its Management, 


lecting dividends on 


sometimes made 
tee may dispose of a 


teriorating shares, 


number of shares 


inactive one, 


once the shares or certifi- 
eates are placed among the public. The prin- 
ciples are not essentially different, even 


among those more recent offers, like the “Di- 


versified Trustee Shares,” in which a far 
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wider diversification has been attained by the 
inclusion, in the units deposited with the trus- 
tee, of common shares in corporations of dif- 
ferent industries. 


The “Stock Conversion Trust” 

How the “stock conversion trust,’ if we 
accept this suggested term, differs from the 
investment trust, becomes clear by reverting 
once more to the definition earlier given. It 
shows characteristics (1) and (3), although 
no borrowing is ever effected, as with the or- 
dinary investment trust, to provide further 
earnings for the shareholders. As far as (2) 
is coneerned, the diversification in invest- 
ments is strictly limited in advance, almost 
always to common shares, and generally to 
one industry. It departs entirely from (4) 
in that the investments are immobilized, and 
there is no alert management to shift from 
one type of investment to another at times 
when changing monetary or market condi 
tions might warrant such a course, or even 
to take profits or avoid losses by liquidating 
one security and purchasing another. 

There are doubtless people in America who 

ould rather take the risks involved in such 
permanent commitment to a given group of 
common stocks; forego the profits on turn- 
over which discreet management should earn, 
vear in and year out; and accept in current 
dividends their entire return, without the for 
tifying effects of reserve accumulation, than 


place such confidence in a group of directors 


or trustees as is universally enjoyed by di 
rectors of foreign investment trusts. To such 
people the investment trust form of the stock 
conversion company is a particularly appeal- 
ing medium of investment, which has received 
its peculiar development in the United States. 


Importance of the Investment Trust in 
Modern Finance 

Before discussing the several types of in 
vestment trust to be found in the United 
States it is well to consider for a moment the 
peculiar importance which agencies of that 
kind possess today. Most Americans do not 
realize that our railways were built, our 
mines developed and our industries financed 
during those decades when ours was a bor 
rowing country, with capital raised in very 
considerable measure by British investment 
trusts. These were, during the eighties, the 
nineties and the first decade of this century, 
one of the principal means by which London 
exported her funds to the four corners of 
the world, and especially to North America. 
The majority of investors, knowing little ‘or 
nothing of foreign securities, entrusted their 
modest savings, by acquiring bonds or shares 


of investment trusts, to corporations created 
for the purpose of cooperative investment. 
By limiting participation in any one issue, 
and by providing for the continual supervi- 
sion of experts, the trusts protected their cap- 
ital; while they issued debentures on favor- 
able terms—and invested and reinvested such 
borrowed capital, and the funds of share- 
holders, primarily in foreign but also in do- 
mestic securities of higher yield than the 
eautious individual could safely demand for 
his own limited capital. 

Conditions in the United States in 1925 are 
very different from those in England and 
Scotland in pre-war days. The following cir 
cumstances, however, account in part for the 
great interest which we are now taking in 
investment trusts, and the activity of the last 
few years in organizing them, and kindred 
companies. 


Emergence of the Small Investor 

(1) The emergence of the small investor 
as the dominating factor in American finance. 
Before the war the majority of issues were 
sold primarily to a comparatively small 
group of well-to-do investors. Now scarcely 
any issue of importance is floated without 
an appeal to the rank and file, and invest- 
ment bankers as never before are building up 
elaborate distributive organizations The 
ownership of our gigantic corporations is 
more and more widely distributed. The per- 
son of modest means came into his own dur 
ing the nation-wide Liberty Loan drives, and 
the salutory habit of clipping coupons has 
continued with our people. Although men 
of wealth also find it to their advantage to 
acquire investment trust securities, these are 
par excellence the means by which the “little 
fellow’? may enter the investment field on 
something approaching terms of equality with 
the rich. 

(2) The increasing complexity of corpor 
ate finance, and, especially, the difficulty ex- 
perienced by the average investor, whose co- 
operation is essential these days, in analyz- 
ing the factors affecting safety and yield in 
the confusing array of securities offered him. 

(3) The interplay of “professional,” and 
economic forces on stock exchanges, which ren- 
der it ever more difficult for any but the 
shrewd, well-informed, and exceptionally pow- 
erful to speculate without probability of dras- 
tic losses. The investment trust, being all 
of these, is in position, if well managed, to 
realize profits in the “ups” and “downs” of 
the market, by buying during “bear” move- 
ments, selling during “bull” movements, and 
doing both at the same _ time in different 
bourses and different countries as these find 
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themselves, during any given period, in vary- 
ing phases of the speculative or credit cycle. 
(4) The assumption since 1916 of a world 
creditor position by the United States, and 
the increasing dependence of foreign govern- 
ments, commerce, and industry upon the rank 
and file of American investors at a time when 
currency and exchange, tariffs and commer- 
cial conditions in old and new countries alike 
are perhaps more confusing to the average 
American than ever before. There do not ex- 
ist today, and probably never will exist again 
the wide margins of yield (from 2 per cent 
to 4 per cent) which once obtained in England 
between 
of nearly 
there are 


domestic and foreign investments 
comparable safety. Nevertheless 
currently found such differences 
in rate of return between otherwise similar 
American and securities as may be 
conservatively and profitably capitalized by 
investment trusts placing part of their capital 
abroad. 


foreign 


Types of Investment Trusts Evolving in the 


United States 


Within the variety of recently organized 
investment trusts in the United States there 
may be differentiated two broad types—those 
creating distinctive new securities ; and those 
applying in simpler fashion the common basic 
principle of joint ownership and management 
of diversified portfolios. The former issue 
shares, and it may be bonds as well, carrying 
the usual legal rights; although, broadly 
speaking, the shareholders are fundamentally 
owners of the portfolio, their claim is some- 
what complicated by the interposition of an 
issuing authority (i. e. the investment trust) 
which, on the one hand stands responsible to 
the holders of its stocks and bonds and on the 
other hand owns outright the securities ac- 
quired as investments. The latter issue only 
participating certificates or beneficiary shares 
of one kind or another, manage the invest- 
ments purchased with the money of certifi- 
holders, and reserve to the latter the 
option of surrendering their rights at any 
time in exchange for the current pro rata 
value of their shares or certificates. In the 
former the share or bond holder may 
sell his investment trust securities to another, 
and thus, as with the owner of any corporate 
stock or obligations, receive their cash value 
by utilizing the existing market for such is- 
sues. In the latter case the investor actually 
withdraws from the joint fund, and receives 
eash representing the immediate market value 
of his share of the joint investments, wheth- 
er or not others take an equivalent partici- 
pation at the same time being a matter of no 
coneern to him. 


cate 


case, 
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You will recognize at once certain similari- 
ties between the conversion trust, or 
bankers share company, to which we referred 
a few minutes ago, and the second of the 
above mentioned types of American invest- 
ment trust. In each case the security held 
by the public is a participating certificate 
earrying direct proportional claim upon a 
quantity of deposited investments, or an in- 
vestment fund. In neither case is borrowing 
power utilized by the issuance of bonds. When 
the owner of bankers shares has accumulated 


stock 


an amount equivalent to an entire deposited 
unit, he may present these and receive in ex- 
change from the trustee the securities collat- 
eralled; while the right of conversion, or 
withdrawal, is reserved at all times in in- 
vestment trusts of the type in question. The 
differences, however, are even more character- 
istic than the similarities. The bankers share 
companies offer generally a very limited di- 
versification ; 
ized and 


their investments are immobil- 
unchangeable in the hands of trus- 
and they are merely convenient means 
of effecting conversion operations, being oth- 
erwise entirely inactive and free from any 
managerial responsibilities. Companies of 
the kind we are discussing are, on the 
other hand, full-fledged investment trusts, in 
that they conform to the definitions earlier 
given, and, more specifically, diversify widely 
at the same time that they assume continuing 
and complete managerial duties in connection 
with their portfolios. 


tees > 


how 


Investment Trusts Issuing Participating and 


Redeemable 


Perhaps one of the best illustrations of an 
investment trust of the kind we have just 
been considering is the Investment Managers 
Company of New York. This is a corporation 
which issues “Investment Trust Certificates” 
representing participating interests in securi- 
ties (generally common deposited 
with a trust company. The Investment Man- 
agers Company exercises ccustant supervision 
over the portfolio, even shifting from com- 
mon stocks to preferred’ stocks or bonds 
when, in its opinion, such shifting is advis- 
able. There thus remains, in the hands of 
the trustee, an Investment Fund of varying 
composition, enhanced by profits realized on 
turnover, if there are any, and fortified by 
the accumulation of such part of the current 
income as is not paid out in dividends. 

The company follows a policy of conserva- 
tism in paying initially but five per cent on 
the face value of its certificates. The 
certificate holder enjoys further claims, 
however, for he is entitled to an ad- 
ditional distribution, after each calendar 


Certificates 


stocks) 
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year, of 12% per cent of his proportionate 
part of all income derived from the invest- 
ment fund when the prior payment of five per 
cent has been made. He may, moreover, re- 
deem his certificates when he wishes, either 
for their current value in cash, or, at the op- 
tion of the Investment Managers Company, 
for his pro rata share of securities in the 
investment fund. There are one or two other 
American investment trusts of this kind, 
which do not borrow for the purpose of en- 
hancing their portfolios, and which issue only 
beneficiary shares, or participating certificates, 
representing direct claims upon an _ invest- 
ment fund, and being immediately redeemable 
at their current value. The Alexander Fund, 
for instance, dating from 1907, has a _ port- 
folio valued at about $1,500,000; while the 
Investment Managers Company, organized 
less than a year ago, shows investments val- 
ued. at over $2,250,000 on June 30 of this 
vear., 


Investment Trusts Issuing Common Shares 

There are, as far as I am aware, about a 
dozen investment trusts now functioning in 
the United States—the majority of them or- 
ganized in 1924-1925, which meet the condi- 
tions of our earlier definition. Of these, two 
are cited above. The remainder issue what 
are equivalent to common shares, not redeem- 
able at the option of the owner or the issuer, 
but entitled to all the equity when debts have 
been met. Some of these trusts are corpora- 
tions, and others are common law trusts, a 
distinction much more important juridically 
than financially. Several of them refuse to 
their shareholders any voting rights what- 
ever; a majority vest in their shares all the 
voting rights ordinarily enjoyed by common 
shareholders. Some of them issue only 
shares; others, preferred as well as common, 
stock; and a few follow the British practice 
of meeting the needs of all classes of invest- 
ors through raising their capital by an offer 
of common and pré,rred stock, and of bonds. 
Some specialize in banking and financial in- 
stitution investments (such as the Bank- 
stocks Corporation, and the Eastern Bankers 
Corporation) ; others diversify very widely, 
geographically as well as by issuer. One or 
two emphasize prior lien securities (such as 
the Bond Investment Trust); two or three 
emphasize investment in common stocks. (The 
Investment Managers Company, and the Mas- 
sachusetts Investors Trust). 


The International Securities Trust of 
America 
The International Securities Trust, a pio- 
neer in the United States among investment 
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trusts of the broader type, of which I have 
had the privilege of serving as a trustee for 
a number of years, deserves careful descrip- 
tion. This trust is certainly the nearest ap- 
proach in America to the British institution, 
which consciously or unconsciously has been 
used as a standard in developments on this 
side. To me a proof positive that the in- 
vestment trust answers a deepfelt need in the 
United States, and has come to stay with us, 
is the circumstance that this trust, having 
an entire capital of slightly more than a mil- 
lion dollars in the latter part of last year 
surpassed the five million mark a few weeks 
ago merely by keeping ‘on tap” for the con- 
stantly increasing demand from bond houses 
and investment bankers, the several types of 
securities it issues to the public. 

Like practically every British trust the In- 
ternational Securities offers common and pre- 
ferred stock (in units), and bonds. Its eapi- 
tal setup provides that for every $100 raised 
from the public by the sale of bonds, at least 
$60 shall be derived from preferred stock 
and $20 from common stock. This compares 
with a theoretical capital structure, found in 
most British trusts, of £100 in ‘debenture 
bonds, to £60 in preferred stock and £40 in 
“deferred” stock, the unit offered by British 
trusts being generally £6 in preferred and £4 
in deferred, while that bought by investors 
in International Securities comprises one 
share of preferred, coupled with a half share 
of common. 

Again following practices of the British in- 
vestment trusts, the International Securities 
Trust, through its fiscal agent the American 
Founders Trust, so manages its portfolio that 
profits are realized on turnover in the invest- 
ments. It is confidently expected that such 
profits will be at a somewhat higher rate, year 
in and year out, than those made overseas, by 
reason of the application of scientific methods 
on the part of a staff well trained in invest- 
ment trust technique, and able to cope with 
the increasingly rapid inflow of capital which 
previous experience has warned us to pre- 
pare for. The profits on turnover realized by 
British investment trusts are not treated as 
income, but are segregated for the contingent 
funds, or used to “write down cost of invest- 
ments.”’ The International Securities Trust 
does not depart from the American practice 
of treating realized profits as current income, 
although the fixed conditions under which 
common dividends are declared require that 
a good proportion of the profits on turnover, 
whether large or small, should be used for 
accumulating reserves. 

When it is borne in mind that about eighty 
per cent of the portfolio of International Se- 
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curities Trust consists of seasoned bonds, and 
that considerably less than ten per cent is in 
common stock; when it is also remembered 
that an average of not more than one-quarter 
of one per cent of all the investments may be 
in securities of any one issuer, governmental 
or private, and that these are investments 
originating in several other countries as well 
as in the United States, the reasons become 
evident for expectation that earnings of the 
trust in “good” times, or “bad” will show 
something of the staying power which has set 
apart the shares of British investment trusts 
as a unique and supremely desirable form of 
investment. An analysis which I made a few 
years ago in London of the earnings of about 
fifty leading British trusts revealed an aver- 
age drop of but one-half per cent in dividends 
on common shares during the war period. 
This serves to illustrate a fact familiar to all 
investment trust executives, namely, that for 
a well conducted trust, there should be no 
“good times” or “bad times” as such. 

Bonds so far issued by the International 
Securities Trust have differed from the typi- 
cal British investment trust debenture in that 
they have been specifically secured by a de- 
posit of collateral with the Guaranty Trust 
Company. The primary factor of safety in 
these bonds, however, is the condition that 
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the assets, when all but bonded indebtedness 
has been subtracted, should be at least equal 
to 180 per cent of the face value of all bonds 
outstanding and then to be issued, a limita 
tion similar to those which protect the British 
debenture holder. The earning power of cap 
ital derived from sale of bonds and preferred 
stock has proved much greater than the cost 
of such capital; and one reason impelling the 
International Securities Trust to offer com- 
mon only in conjunction with preferred stock 
has been the desire to have the holder of the 
common, which has increased considerably in 
dividend rates and market price, contribute 
to this earning power by providing his share 
of capital at a fixed charge. 


Financing Investment Trusts 

Some writers and speakers have suggested 
that we might develop in the United States a 
type of organization which would be in part 
a purely investment trust and in part a fi 
nancing company. The idea has been ad 
vanced that a portion of the capital of such 
a company should be utilized for acquiring 
majority or directive, interests or undertak- 
ing the ordinary services of a fiscal agent, es- 
pecially for a variety of foreign enterprises ; 
the remainder of the capital would be em 
ployed in the approved investment trust man 
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NE-THIRD of the total funds held 








in Trust by Connecticut Trust 
institutions in 1924. was held by this 


Company alone. 
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Chairman, Board of Trustees 


ner, while the law of average would be in- 
voked for protecting both the speculative or 
financing, and the investment, categories in 
the capital account. 

Quite a number of financing companies have 
heen organized in the United States which ef- 
fect diversification without confining them- 
selves to purely investment activities in the 
way in which the investment trust does. 
Among these are the United States and For- 
eign Securities Corporation, the American and 
Continental Corporation, the American and 
Foreign Power Company, and those. two re- 
cently organized American-Belgian financing 
companies making their investments through 
the mediation of Brussels banking groups—the 
American Belgian Financial Corporation and 
the American-European Utilities Corporation. 
In the domestic field there are numerous ex- 
amples of such “financing investment trusts,” 
or of similar companies, such as Electric In- 
vestors, Incorporated, which is affiliated with 
the Electric Bond and Share Corporation and 
the General Electric group, and the North 
American Utility Securities Corporation. I 
have no doubt that American financing com- 
panies of this type will develop side by side 
with the investment trust, which is likely, 
other things being equal, to prove among the 
safest of investment media. 


ArntHuR P. Day 


Vice-Chairman 
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President 





FORTY-TWO YEARS OF STEADY 
GROWTH 

The career and activities of Minnesota 
Loan & Trust Company of Minneapolis are 
inseparably associated with the great business 
and financial progress of the Northwest. Its 
activities extend far beyond local community 
service, embracing mortgage loans and bond 
underwritings through its investment depart- 
ment in large volume. During the past year 
deposits have increased from $11,344,490 to 
$15,117,450 and as compared with $4,200,000 
in 1917. The capital and surplus is $2,000,- 
OOO with aggregate resources over $17,500,000. 

J. B. Lindsay has been appointed trust of- 
ficer of the Atlantic National Bank of Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

Harold S. Martin has been advanced to 
secretary and cashier of the Security Trust 
Company of Wheeling, West Virginia. 

The South Orange Trust Company has been 
organized at South Orange, New Jersey, with 
capital of $100,000 and surplus of $50,000. 

Consolidation of the Crocker National 
Bank, the First National Bank and the First 
Federal Trust Company of San Francisco 
into a new banking institution to be known 
as the Crocker-First National Bank is an- 
nounced. 
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COLONEL TOM O. SMITH 

The trust company fraternity of the United 
States mourns the loss of one of its most emi- 
nent and highly regarded personalities in the 
recent death of Colonel Tom O. Smith, presi- 
dent of the Birmingham Trust & Savings 
sank of Birmingham, Alabama. He possessed 
those qualities of heart and mind that char- 
acterize the ideal trust company executive. 
one of the pioneers in the trust 
company cause in the South and one of the 
first men in that section of the country to 
perceive and translate into sound practice 
principles of corporate trusteeship 
in alliance with other features of service. His 
death brought sorrow to thousands of homes 
in Birmingham, the city for which he labored 
with a public and unselfish zeal that is writ- 
ten large in the financial, civic 
development of that community. 


He was 


the best 


and social 


Colonel Smith was the type of man who 
avoided the limelight and whose deeds and 
good works spoke for themselves. There 


are today many men of prominence and suc- 
Birmingham who grateful to 
Smith for the encouragement and 
practical aid he extended to them in earlier 
vears. In the financial, industrial 
and commercial life of the city and the state 
is influence potent. In civie ad- 
vancement no movement was brought forward 
that did not 
aid of Col. 


cess in are 


Tom” 
broader 


was most 
engage the talents and earnest 
Smith. His advice was always 
sound and he inspired confidence among the 
rich and lowly alike, who were accustomed 
to come to him with their problems. 

Colonel Smith was true to the fine type of 
chivalry and honor which mark the southern 
gentleman. He had a profound love for his 
land which expressed itself in his 
valiant service during the Spanish War and 
again during the World War. He was born 
August 21, 1859 in Eiyton, Alabama, the son 
of the second white man born in Jefferson 
County. After finishing primary schools Tom 
Smith attended the Virginia Military 
tute and Washington and Lee Universities. 
In 1882 he graduated from Virginia Military 
Institute, being captain and adjutant of the 
corps of cadets. He strong believer 
in the value of military training and early 
after his return to the vicinity of Birming- 
ham became connected with the Alabama Na- 
tional Guard. 

After a short experience in mercantile busi- 
ness Mr. Smith began his banking career in 
IS84 as paying teller for the Alabama State 
Bank. Since that time his banking career has 
uninterrupted except for the term of 
his service in the Spanish War. In 1886 he 
became assistant cashier at the First National 


native 


Insti- 


was a 


heen 


Bank and in 1893 was made cashier. In 1901 
Col. Smith accepted a position with the Bir- 
mingham Trust & Savings Bank which traces 
its existence back to 1887. Col. Smith 
made cashier and served in that capacity 
until 1904 when he was elected vice-president 
in which office he continued until 1923 when 
he succeeded Arthur W. Smith, now chairman 
of the board, as president. 


was 


During the Spanish war he served as ma- 
jor of the First Alabama regiment, United 
States Volunteers and later was elected colo- 
nel of the Third Regiment 
that command. From 1892 to 
1898 he was secretary of the Alabama Bank- 
ers Association and elected president in 1903. 
He was also with a number of 
important business and industrial enterprises. 
During the World War he headed the Vigilan- 
tes, a quasi-official organization 
dered valuable patriotic service. 
railroad strike in 1922 he 
Order League. 

Col. 


Alabama serving 


two years in 
associated 


Which ren- 
During the 
led the Law and 
Smith’s association with the Birming- 
ham Trust & Savings Bank covered a period 
of nearly a quarter of a century. During that 
period the company developed steadily until 
it became the 
trust 


one of leading and strongest 


companies in the whole South with 
banking assets now exceeding twenty mil- 
lions of dollars and with a large volume of 


trust business in its custody. 


FRANK H. DOOLITTLE 

Frank H. the 
Citizens Trust Company of Utica, N. Y.. died 
on September 26th. Mr. Doolittle was 66 
He became associated with the 
Citizens Trust Company as secretary in 1905 
coming from the Oneida National Bank 
where he had been teller. Mr. Doolittle had 
also previously been connected with the cler- 
ical departments of the National Mohawk 
Valley Bank of Mohawk and the Black River 
National Bank at 


Doolittle, vice-president of 


years of age. 


Lowville, and he served 10 
years as bookkeeper for the Savings Bank of 
Utica. 


THE WASHINGTON LOAN & TRUST 
COMPANY 

Substantial growth is revealed in the Sep- 
tember 28th financial statement of the Wash- 
ington Loan & Trust Company of Washing- 
ton, D. C., of which John B. Larner is presi- 
dent. Resources $16,683,520 with 
cash and reserve of $1,862,055; United States 
and other 


9S5 


aggregate 


bonds, $2,717,488; loans, $10,662,- 
: capital is $1,000,000; surplus, $1,900,000, 
and undivided profits, $169,016. Deposits 
total $13,573,929. The trust department re- 


ports a marked increase in fiduciary business. 
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BLAZING TRAIL FOR TRUST SERVICE IN THE SMALL 
COMMUNITY 


SOME PRACTICAL LESSONS GAINED FROM EXPERIENCE 


Cc. W. BAILEY 
President Southern Trust Company, Clarksville, Tenn. 


(Eprror’s NoTEe: 





Within the past few years the number of trust companies and banks 
exercising trust powers has increased from two thousand to nearly five thousand. 


Not- 


withstanding such expansion there are numerous communities which are denied the bene- 
fits of trust department service and where opportunities exist for successful development 


in this field under qualified auspices and personnel. 
problems that must and can be negotiated aré phases discussed by Mr. 


and the 
sailey from the 


What these essentials are 


standpoint of his own experiences in establishing trust service in a small community. ) 


WO elements 


successful 


esseutial for the 
introduction of a corpora- 

tion in the field of trust company serv- 
ice if it is to have a “‘place’’ in the life of a 
small community. First: There must be 
available the man, or men, who can properly 
administer its affairs. They must have good 
business judgment, a fair knowledge of val 
minds, patience, a 
knowledge of law, particularly as applied to 
estates, and 


seem 


ues, open reasonable 
above all, enjoy 
their 
There must be provision made for the lean 
years as the first few will undoubtedly be 
of that character. Wills are written today 
which may be filed away a score of years 
take effect. Other 
business of a similar character comes just as 


the complete 


confidence of constituency. Second: 


or longer, before they 
gradually. 

It seems very necessary that the trust de 
partment or company, starting in a small 
community, should enjoy the sponsorship of 
some firmly established banking institution, 
either as a physical part thereof, or, if a 
joint 
institution. It will be extremely fortunate 
if the officials in the established institution 
are so situated and qualified that they can 
be the executives of the new one. In such 
an arrangement their compensation and other 
operating expenses can be made in keeping 
with the business of the new organization 
and be increased and the staff enlarged as 
the demand arises. 

Whether there is business enough in any 
given community to support such an organi- 
zation or to produce enough revenue to jus- 


Separate company, as an associate or 





tify its existence is something that cannot be 
determined otherwise than by those locally 
concerned. If the community 
bank, is there not room and justification for 
this additional service, particularly if the 
town be a county seat and the center of all 
local legal activities? Wherever wealth is 
accumulated there must be those available 
who will act as custodians, and provide safe- 
keeping during accumulation, and of equal 


supports a 
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importance, and in some cases of greater nec- 
essity, is that arm of finance which reaches 
out to protect and conserve the accumulated 
estate when the guiding hand which 
duced it ceases activity. 


pro- 


Planning Trust Service for a Small 
Community 

What thoughts about such possibilities do 
you think would be running through the 
minds of a committee of men, or a board of 
some bank in some rural community, as they 
sit around a table and plan the future of 
such a corporation. Perhaps something like 
this: “We will let the community know that 
this corporation will settle estates promptly 
and accurately, at no greater than is 
paid to an individual and do it better than 
many individuals, because we will settle the 
estate with the heirs promptly and then set- 
tle with the court. There shall not be any 
suits to force us to settle, as has been done 
in cases of which we have knowledge. And 
think of the help we can give to minors. We 
will take their estates, make guar- 
dian, invest the money and keep it working 
all the time, so that there will not be 
loss of income. We will apply the 
properly, then when our wards become of 
age, we will turn the principal over to them. 
Perhaps we can continue to assist them in an 
advisory capacity. There shall not be any 
embarrassments about settlements like kin- 
folks sometimes have when they mix kinship 
and money. 

“Then there are cases where men die and 
leave widows with a lot of children, no busi- 
ness experience and a little money. We must 
look after such folks and help them to take 
care of that money, and not let them 
put any into wildcat schemes. Perhaps the 
courts will want us to handle the estates of 
incompetent people 
sary and we 
cases.” 

The 


ters as 


cost 


bond as 


any 
income 


rood 


that seems quite neces- 
ean be of real help in such 
does not reach such mat- 
registration of stocks and certifica- 
tion of bonds, nor of the services of a trans- 
fer agent, as it is largely in the industrial 
centers that are performed, 
and there are a very limited number, perhaps 
none, sitting in the conference in question who 
know anything about matters of that kind. 


discussion 


these services 


Handling Real Estate Mortgage Loans 

But they do know what a large part the 
real estate mortgage plays in the investment 
life of a rural community, particularly an 
agricultural one, and we find them discussing 
the possibilities for profit arising from that 
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feature of the business. One speaks of the 
desirability of the farm mortgage as an in 
vestment, how satisfactory these which he 
owns have been and of inconvenienced 
he has been when he has found it necessary 
to let his money lie idle in bank waiting for 
another good loan when one was paid off. 
He suggests that the new organization take 
for its own account such 


how 


good loans as are 
offered, charge the borrower a commission of 
reasonable size, and then sell the loan to 
local people as an investment, thus providing 
a prompt means of 
for these 


reinvestments 
hold 


securing 
people as other loans 
mature and are paid. 

The idea of large or 
ganization, distantly situated, in the placing 
of loans, is discussed, and while this avenue 
appears to be available, it better to 
place the loans at There 
is a mortgage 
loans on local property in nearly every small 
community. If it is not there 
be developed. 

The plan under contemplates 
that after the notes are sold the service will 
continue by the collection of interest by the 
corporation distribution thereof to the 
remittance or by credit on the 
books of the bank. This part of the organi 
zation will correspond to the bond 
ment of larger institutions. 

There are several demand 
ing the attention of the organization com 
mittee, as they continue the discussion of the 
“opportunity” 
small community: 


they 


representing some 


seems 
home if possible. 
very 


strong preference for 


now it can 


discussion 


and 
owner by 


depart 


other matters 


for the trust department in a 
Shall there be a real es 
tate department, to act as agent in collection 
of rents and sale of property; is an insurance 
department law, and if so, 
is it better to have one and get the profit, or 
leave that the the 
bank now engaged in that keep 
their good will? 


permissible by 
business to patrons of 
line and 


Problems of Development and Education 


It is when the “development” of the trust 


department in a small community is reached 


that some of the most interesting and diffi 
cult encountered. Here is a 
new form of service to be performed by a 
corporation. It done by 
individuals. A certain antagonism or preju 
dice which prevails toward corporate exist 
ence must be overcome, but it can 
and when the conversion is accomplished it 
is doubly effective. 

The reached must be edu- 
cated—there seems no other word so expres- 
sive—and plans must be laid to present the 


problems are 


has always been 
be done, 


people to be 
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Trust Department 
Savings Department 
Mortgage Loan Dept. 
Bond Department 
Rental Dept. 
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EXCHANGE TRUST COMPANY 
“Oklahoma’s Largest Trust Company” 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


Affiliated with 


Exchange National Bank 
*‘Oklahoma’s Largest Bank” 


Combined Resources Exceed $40,000,000 





proposed service in an understandable way 
so that it will be fully comprehended, and 
so that the questions which will arise in the 
minds of those to be reached will be fully 
answered, as these prospects are often timid 
about asking questions. 


Preparing the Mailing List 

It is well to begin by surveying the terri 
tory to be covered and preparing lists of the 
various classes of prospects to be reached. 
If we were forming a trust department here 
and now, and had reached this point in our 
organization we would approach the plan 
for development and preparation and use of 
our mailing lists about as follows: 

Here is one list of those who have estates 
and will need an administrator at some time 
in the future, perhaps a guardian or a trus- 
tee for children as well. We will call these 
our trust prospects and will assume that they 
do not understand or know anything about 
what this trust department plans to do. We 
will begin by mailing an announcement of 
our plans, then will follow with a systematic 
mailing of explanatory 
arrive in the 


booklets, timed to 


hands of the prospects at the 


most favorable time and going out at least 
once every month. 

These booklets must be intelligently pre- 
pared so that we can get our message over 
to our prospects. We have no one in our 


organization who can prepare 
will go out and buy the most attractive, best 
written, most convincing series of the sort 
of booklets we want that can be found. The 
price will seem extravagant, but as we are 
planning for the future and have a big task 
of education ahead of us and as the impres- 
left on our will be largely 
determined by this advertising matter we 
will use good judgment and obtain the best 
that we afford. Here we the 


them, so we 


sion yrospects 
I I 


ean present 


heart of the work of this department 
handling of estates of one kind or 


in one form or another—and if it 


—the 

another, 
is to sue- 
ceed in the years to come we must build up 
conviction and the 
those we expect to serve. 


confidence in minds of 

Then we must 
need, or will 
such of these as 


have a list of 
need, 


who 
real estate, and 
desirable should be 
handled in same manner as the 
trust They should be approached 
periodically through the mails and the plan 
of loan offered fully outlined. 
of education is not so 


those 
loans on 
are 
much the 
prospects. 


The problem 
great in this feature 
of the work as folks have long since learned 
most there is to be known in the art of bor- 
rowing, and most of them know how to look 
around and get the lowest rate. But this 
is an important and necessary part of trust 
company work and it will be found very ad- 
vantageous if it is developed right along 
with every other activity. 

We will third list of who 
are investors and to whom we will sell these 
notes, as we expect the handling of real es- 
tate one of the profitable 
sources of income in the early years of our 
organization. By letter, circular, booklet, 
lists of loans we will work to 
attitude on the part of our pa- 
toward our mortgage that they 
will buy them with the same degree of con- 
fidence that they staple from 
their merchants. When they come to us and 
say, “I want to buy a note,’ for a given sum 
and accept with full confidence and’ without 
reserve the one we recommend and offer, we 
shall have arrived. 


make a those 


loans to be most 


and 
create that 


trons 


inserts 
loans 


buy articles 


The other departments, if we should have 
any, will be treated in the same manner, us- 
ing intelligent publicity whenever possible. 

We will supplement this direct advertising 
by some newspaper publicity, if there is a 
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JS new quarters, designed 

to meet the needs of the 
progressive district we serve, 
we offer financial and fidu- 
ciary representation 


to you. 


The 
UNITED BANK 


West 25th and Lorain Opp. West Side Market 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


newspaper avaliable in our town or county. 
This sort of presentation helps to 
and sentiment, if well 
vertisements are used. The newspaper ad- 
vertising must be on a par with all 
publicity. Weak links must be avoided. 


educate 
create prepared ad- 


other 


Establishing Direct and Personal Contacts 

It is fitting and proper to do per- 
sonal work as well. You cannot tell a man 
personally that you want him to name your 
institution as his executor, but 
him at 
cessful 


some 


you can tell 
a favorable opportunity of some suc- 
work which it You can 
talk about lending money on land mortgages 
and it is entirely in order to offer person- 
ally to an investor a particular loan which 
think will suit him. Many other ave- 
nues of personal appeal will be open. Direc- 
tors can help and in many ways the same 
personal effort that banking 
will secure trust business. 

There is also open the field of cooperation 
with lawyers. Fortunate indeed is the coun- 
try institution that is not so closely identi- 
fied with one attorney that it cannot work 
with another. Lawyers can be of much as- 
sistance in the directing of business to a 
trust company and their field of activity 


has done. 


you 


gets business 
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should be fully respected. As far as pos- 
sible the preparation of wills by trust com- 
pany officials should be avoided. It is a 
great temptation to do this work at times, 
and there are occasions when close personal 
relationships make it almost imperative, but 
it is the work of the lawyer and should not 
be encroached on habitually. 

Bringing the trust department to the small 
community is an adaptation, or modification 
of the highly developed and very efficiently 
organized service of a similar nature found 
in the larger centers. It can be applied in 
a suitable form and the demand for it ex- 
ists, awaiting development. Many such or- 
ganizations are in operation and inti- 
mate knowledge of a number of them leaves 
no doubt as to efficiency 
every standpoint. 


now 
and success from 
Some have been more suc- 
cessful than others and a few of them have 
attained unusual size. 


Desirable Ends for the Community 
If a trust department 
veloping its activities it 
several desirable ends: 
ist: It 
conservation of 
ot ae 
provided 


is successful in de- 
has accomplished 


has benefited society through the 
property. 
has produced profit for those who 


the capital which made the or 
ganization possible. 

ord: It volume of 
business within the corporation and there- 
by made it a 
institution. 

4th: It has contributed to the 
more efficient officials, for those 
charged with its management have found 
greater opportunity afforded for the ex- 
pression of originality, ambition and abil- 
ity. 

Sth: It justified compensa- 
tion for its officials, enabling the holding 
or securing of competent and 

official service 

both for the old and the new organization. 


has created a greater 


larger 


and more important 


making of 
banking 


has increased 


those most 
insuring more continuous 
seems that an or- 
fair to larger 
financial institutions, 
and to contribute toward developing more 
capable men must have a right to a place 
in a small community. Then if it 
a helpful service in the care of property 
without burden on that property 
there can be no question but that it has a 
most excellent opportunity. As to its de 
velopment—that will be answered in the in- 
telligence and ability of those who steer its 
It can be done and it has been done. 


In the final analysis it 
ganization which bids 
and more 


make 


successful 


renders 


being a 


course, 
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“The Oldest Trust Company in the National Capital” 


THE WASHINGTON LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


eer 


smarprg iA 
eect ieies it 


by . eS 


WEST END BRANCH 
Opposite State, War and Navy Bldg, 


MAIN BUILDING 


Orposite U.S. Patent Office 


Capital and Surplus, $2,900,000.00 
‘Resources Over Seventeen “Millions 


DEPARTMENTS 


BANKING REAL ESTATE SAVINGS 
TRUsITs SAFE DEPOSIT FOREIGN 
BOND 


Especial attention given to the business of banks, 
corporations, estates and foreign clients. “W. L. 
& T.” Letters of Credit issued on favorable terms. 


3% paid on Savings Deposits 
2% paid on Checking Accounts 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


JOHN B. LARNER, President 
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Strength 


Deep-rooted in the soil of business, in Cin- 
cinnati, this institution has attained strength 
through service. 


Adequately capitalized, ably managed, mature, 
this strong bank offers you a superior finan- 
cial service. 


Thirty years experience in trust work, during 
which time the Trust Department has ad- 
ministered in many of the larger trusts created 
in this community. 


the[ JNION | RUST©. 


CINCINNATI 


Affiliated with 
The Fifth-Third National Bank, Cincinnati 


Combined 9| Million 


Resources Dollars 


CHARLES A. HINSCH 
“President 
























(Epitor’s Note: 


by Community Trusts or Foundations. 


WISE DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME FROM UNDESIGNATED 
GIFTS AND COMMUNITY TRUST FUNDS 


APPLICATION TO CURRENT AND NEEDED CHARITABLE WORK 





CHARLES M. 
Secretary, Committee of the Permanent Charity Fund Incorporated of Boston 





ROGERSON 


Varying viewpoints obtain as to use of income from funds acquired 
Among 


the fifty or more Community Trusts 


organized in different cities and under which trust companies function as trustees, there 


are some, 


and notably the Cleveland Foundation, which use income mainly for research. 


Foremost among those that employ income for current and active charitable needs is the 
Permanent Charity Fund Incorporated of Boston, which has distributed over $1,600,000 


of income, during the past eight years. 


The results obtained from flexible distribution 


for current requirements and deductions as to the wisdom of such policy, were convinc- 
ingly set forth by Mr. Rogerson in a paper presented at the recent Community Trust: 
Conference held in Atlantic City, and which is reproduced herewith.) 


HE subject of 
from 


distribution of income 
undesignated gifts may be 

sidered from a variety of viewpoints. 
[ approach it from the point of view of a 
practicing lawyer who has for eight years 
acted as the executive secretary of the dis- 
tributing committee of the Permanent Charity 
Fund, a community trust which started opera- 
tions in Boston in 1917. During this eight 
the committee distributed 
$1.600.000 of which 
the from 
gifts. 

The the Permanent Charity 
Fund is to invest permanently gifts and be- 
quests to the fund and to distribute each 
year the entire net income, so far as income 
from undesignated gifts is concerned, for 
such charitable purposes as the committee se- 
lect or determine. Persons with money to 
give to charity and not definitely affiliated 
with any particular work or organization are 
thus afforded an opportunity to make effective 
gifts to charity. They are moved to make 
such gifts because the principal will be pre- 
served and the income will be given away 
by persons who are able from time to time 
to select what work or organization is most 
in need of assistance. 


con- 


years has 


income, of 


over 
practically 


whole undesignated 


was income 


purpose of 


Rigidity of the Ordinary Trust 


I think one of the things most prominently 
in the minds of those who wish to make gifts 
to such an. organization as the Permanent 
Charity Fund is that times, conditions, and 


needs are constantly changing, while any 





provision which they may insert in their 
will remains fixed and unchangeable. An ex- 
cellent illustration of the rigidity of the or- 
dinary trust may be found in the recent de- 
cision of the Supreme Judicial Court of 
Massachusetts concerning the Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary and holding the affiliation 
with the Harvard University to be illegal. 
This case concerned the trust created long 
ago, when Andover Theological Seminary 
was formed for the purpose of teaching the 
old orthodox Congregational doctrine and 
decided that that purpose must now be ¢car- 
ried out regardless of the views of the pres- 
ent trustees as to its wisdom or practicality. 
The strong appeal of the Permanent Charity 
Fund is that there is no rigidity in the ap- 
plication of the income. The fact that a 
committee of seven disinterested persons are 
to apply the income where they think it is 
most needed at the time the income becomes 
available appeals most strongly. 

A fund created for this purpose and making 
this appeal is virtually a charitable endow- 
ment for the community in which it exists. 
That means that it should not give the in- 
come away for permanent or capital pur- 
poses. It should not give to buildings or 
building funds of individual organizations. 
It is itself an endowment fund. 


Devoting Income to Worthy Charitable 
Needs 


The use of income for study and research 
is entirely proper, but not, I believe, as the 
preeminent use of the income. The primary 






















































































































































































































































































480 TRUST 
thing which it is expected will be done is to 
support the charitable work actually being 
carried on within the community where that 
work is vital and is in need of assistance. If 
a problem arises which requires study, if the 
question whether two or more organizations 
should consolidate or not, whether a particu- 
lar piece of work should be done, arises and 
must be settled, the study and determination 
of that question may properly be paid for out 
of the income from undesignated gifts be- 
cause it has a direct and vital bearing upon 
the actual conduct of social work in the com- 
munity. This is predicated, of course, upon 
the understanding that the study is done in 
cooperation and with the moral support of 
the organizations involved and that there is 
reasonable assurance that the results of it 
will be immediately considered and put in 
effect if practicable. 

The bulk of the income, however, is im- 
plicitly designated for the support of char- 
itable work, for the relief of the sick, the 
poor and the needy, for the support of orphan- 
children and of the for neighborhood 
or settlement house work, for dispensaries, 
hospitals, nursing organizations and the like. 


aged, 


Care in Distributing Income 
Next comes the very difficult question, to 
which one or more of the organizations in the 
community are gifts to be made and how large 
shall those gifts be? In a community where 
there plenty of efficient organizations 
there is absolutely no excuse for a community 
fund to inject itself into the situation as an 
operating organization. i 

to be avoided. 


are 


Such duplication is 


Similarly, support is not to be given to an 
organization merely because it 
money. The primary consideration is: What 
does the community need? Next, what or- 
ganizations effectively meet that need? Are 
they economically organized and operated 
and do they need financial assistance? An or- 
ganization which has a surplus of income or 
is favored by enthusiastic and sufficient pub- 
lic support should give way to an equally 
worthy organization less well supported. On 
the other hand, large deficits or lack of public 
support may indicate either rash management 
or some lack of merit in the work. The Fund 
should never allow itself to be placed in the 
position of being the sole or substantially sole 
support of a charitable organization. It 


needs the 


should expect each organization to carry its 
own burdens of administration and to obtain 
the support of the public to the largest ex- 
tent possible, and, in general, should leave 
to the individual organization the duties and 


responsibilities of administration. This does 
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not mean that it should not have views or 
give advice, but merely that it should not 
assume for itself administration burdens 
which properly belong to the organizations. 

A proper proportion should be kept be- 
tween the amount of the gift to each organi- 
zation as compared with the total available 
income of the fund and between the gifts to 
the various organizations. Particularly, there 
should be a proper proportion between the 
amount of support received by each organiza- 
tion from the public and the amount received 
from the fund. No fixed ratio can be 
but somebody with judgment and a 
of proportion should see to it that no one 
organization or group of related organizations 


set, 


sense 


gets a disproportionate amount of income of 
the fund or too large a proportion as com- 
pared with the amount which the public con 
tributes. It that in the case of a 
small organization spending less than $5,000 
the gift from the income of the fund may with 
propriety be a larger proportion than in the 
organization expending $200,000 


may be 


ease of an 
or more. 


Facts and Figures Required 


No distribution committee can apply prin 
ciples such as I have outlined above without 
being furnished facts and figures upon which 
to base its judgment. Someone must be pre- 
pared to advise the committee of the needs 
of the community, of the organizations meet- 
ing these needs, of the efficiency and economy 
with which these organizations are managed, 
what what they do, how 
they do it, and whether they are in need of 
assistance. This usually is the work of the 
secretary and is the work which I have been 
doing for the last eight years. 

With this information the distribution com- 
mittee is prepared to apply the general prin- 
ciples which I outlined above and to 
distribute the income from the undesignated 
gifts to those purposes which it deems most 
in need of assistance. 

This altogether too broad 
flexible, but in practice it is not. 


their resources are, 


have 


may seem and 
It requires 
the exercise of judgment and discretion, but 


so does everything else worth doing. 


Questions of Administration 

I have sometimes been asked whether the 
secretary of such a committee should give his 
full time to the work of the committee and 
should be what is called a social worker, and 
I have answered “No” to both. Of course 
where the fund is very large the work may 
be such as to require the full time of the 
secretary, but that is not the case with most 


of the community trusts, certainly, today. 
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While the full time of one or more assistants 
may be necessary, there is to me a distinct 
advantage in taking only part of the time of 
the secretary himself and in one 
who is not a social worker. 

The distribution committee is not itself en- 
gaged in the conduct of social work. While 
and should have knowledge of the 
social work which is being carried on in the 
community, its function as a distribution com- 
mittee pertains largely to the finances. Its 
is to distribute the income where, 
in its judgment, that income will do the most 
good. Its viewpoint, therefore, is naturally, 
and I think should properly be, that of the 
business or financial man interested in char- 
itable work. Consequently, the committee is 
greatly assisted in the performance of its 
duties by a secretary whose interests are not 
exclusively with charitable work, but rather 
with business and financial matters. For the 
same would be distinctly embar- 
rassed if its secretary should yield to what 
would be a constant temptation to a social 
worker, namely, to dictate to the various 
charitable organizations upon those matters 
of administration and of policy, which, as I 
have said above, should be left to the decision 
of each organization and its trustees. 


selecting 


it does 


business 


reasons it 
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FIVE YEARS’ GROWTH 


The total assets under the care of this Corporat’on have increased 
during the past five years as follows:— 


$113,762,324.18 
.......$120,253,443.05 


$129,097,041.42 


.....$137,930,038.98 


$144,039,209.93 


These figures indicate Confidence on the part of a growing clientele gained by 
constant effort to render efficient service. 
We solicit the Canadian business of American trust companies. 


The 
TORONTO GENERAL TRUSTS 


CORPORATION 


HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO, ONT. 


Ottawa, Ont.: 


Winnipeg, Man.; Saskatoon Sask.; Vancouver, B. C. 


Cardinal Principles of Distribution 


The wise distribution of the income from 
undesignated gifts is primarily to keep that 
distribution flexible so that the income may 
be applied from time to time where it is most 
needed. Secondly, the income should for the 
most part be used to carry on needed chari- 
table work. Thirdly, and surveys 
should be undertaken only where the coopera- 
tion of the individual organization concerned 
is so assured, and consideration and probable 
adoption of the recommendations so agreed 
to, that the study or survey has an immediate 
effect upon the conduct of charitable work. 
Upon these three cardinal principles a dis- 
tribution committee should be able to work 
out the details in such a way as to satisfy 
the givers and the charitable organizations 
in the community as well, that the income 
is meeting the most pressing and worthy 
needs of the community. 


studies 


& & 

Roy F. Ebbs has been elected cashier of 
the Asheville Office of the Wachovia Bank & 
Trust Company of Winston-Salem, N. C.. 

The Detroit Trust Company has issued a 
booklet discussing the provisions and effect 
of the Michigan State Inheritance Tax Law. 
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INDEXING THE WEALTH OF THE NORTHWEST 
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THE MINNESOTA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 
GROWTH OF BANK DEPOSITS SINCE 1916 


1916 . « $3,953,502 
1917 . . $4,200,265 
1919 $5,239,146 


SOSSOSSS 


_ 


1921 . $7,402,677 
1924 $11,344,490 


1925 $15, 117,450 


~# 446 6664 
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Forty-two Years of Steady and 
Consistent Growth 


HE real wealth of a community cannot always be definitely 

measured by a balance sheet, because in estimating values 

we must also take into consideration those less tangible assets 
which are found in Good-will, Experience and the Ability to perform 
a needed service. 

Yet the average individual today has been educated to think of wealth 
in relative terms, and that is why a comparative report of bank deposits 
as shown above, has been chosen as an index to the growing wealth of this 
community and a measure of the confidence which this institution enjoys. 


Tracing the history of this Company, since its organization in 1883, we 
find that the years have been marked by a normal and healthy growth, 
clearly reflected in an increase in bank accounts, in the number and amount 
of mortgage loans, in the volume of bond underwritings 


, and in the demand 
for other Trust Company service. 


Looking at the situation from another angle, we may say that the growth 
of the Northwest has been possible through the service of such institutions. 
The stockholders and directors of this Company have reason to be proud 
that The Minnesota Loan and Trust Company has grown to its present size 
by virtue of the outstanding service it has been able to render this com- 
munity. Backed by 42 years of financial experience, this institution is in 


an excellent position to serve, and supply the needs of individuals and 
organizations throughout the Northwest. 


THE MINNESOTA OAN & TRUST Co 
405 Marquette Minneapolis 


Capital and Surplus $2,000,000, Resources over $17,500,000 
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REAL ESTATE LOANS BY NATIONAL BANKS 


A. F. DAWSON 
President First National Bank, Davenport, Iowa 


ONGRESS 
service for 


has enlarged the 
national 
to time by creating 
granting trust 
farm loans, 
real estate. 


field of 
from time 
savings depart- 
permitting 
and then loans on city 


banks 
ments, powers, 
five-year 
In this last-named amendment, 
the obvious purpose of Congress has failed, 
because of the one-year limitation upon such 
loans. Experience has shown that the 
vision is unworkable, and to properly 
their national are asking 
for an amendment to the law permitting first 
mortgage loans on improved city 


pro- 
serve 


customers banks 


real estate 
for a period of five years, and increasing the 
aggregate amount which may be loaned upon 
real estate to 50 per cent of the time de- 
posits. 

The question is of yital importance to 90 
per cent of the national banks, 
important factor in the very 
system as a whole. It is a 
that in liberalizing the law, so as to enable 
national banks to keep step with the march 
of progress, 


and is an 
survival of the 
lamentable fact 


Congress has been several laps 
behind state legislative bodies. As a result, 
national banks have been placed at a serious 
disadvantage in. supplying complete, 
banking How this is may 
be seen from the fact that during the past 
seven years hundreds of 
dered their national 
charters, carrying 
tenth of the total 
tional banking system. 


modern 
service. serious 
banks have surren- 
and taken out 
with them almost 
assets of the 


state 
one- 
entire na- 


Liquidity of Real Estate Loans 
The soundness of real estate loans on local 
property, under 
yond question. 


constant observation, is be- 
A first mortgage of this kind 
for 50 per cent of the value is considered the 
very best form of security. By all the rules 
of sound banking, there is no better invest- 
ment for savings deposits than first mort- 
gage loans on homes. The argument is some- 
times that five-year mortgages are not suffi- 
ciently liquid for a national bank. Changed 
and changing conditions have altered the 
whole situation. There is no market for a 
one-y but there is a constantly 
market for those running 


ar mortgage, 


e xpanding five 


years. Insurance companies are now in the 
market for town loans of both 
large and small. these 
loans is steadily as banks are be- 
ginning to perform their rightful function of 
supplying the investment needs of their cus- 
tomers. 

More and more the 
among banks of 


this kind, 
The local market for 
increasing, 


practice is 
having the borrower 
his real estate loans a certain per cent each 
year. This policy not only promotes thrift, 
but it automatically liquidates the loan. Then 
again, if a bank loans substantially the same 
total amount each year on five- 
gages, at the beginning 
maturities would 
flow. After all, 
is largely 


growing 
reduce 


year mort- 
of the sixth year the 
occur in an even, annual 
this fear about non-liquidity 
imaginary. If national banks will 
exercise the proper degree of care in having 
their commercial loans eligible for discount, 
the Federal Reserve has certainly 
proved during the past seven years that it 
can extend the necessary aid to any 
member to meet any emergency 
arise. Of course, 
for itself, the percentage of 
which it can properly 
mortgages. 


system 


solvent 
which may 
must decide 
time deposits 
invest in real 


each bank 


estate 


a de te 

The Aetna Insurance Company of Hartford, 
Connecticut, announces the appointment of 
George E. Crosby, Jr., as its superintendent 
of publicity, and the selection of Reimers 
& Osborn, Inc. of New York, as its advertising 
agency. 





Trust(ompany 


~=RICHMOND, VA.=— 


CAPITAL STOCK $1,000,000 
SURPLUS (Earned) $1,000,000 
HELD IN TRUST $30,000,000 


- StrctyA FIDUCIARY INSTITUTION 


BOOK. VALUEJOF STOCK $240 


BID FOR STOCK $475 
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: "What a 
“Whale “of a Convention 
Commerce’ Corres 
would make 


an 
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Five thousand bankers, from 
every corner of the globe. Two thousand 
American bankers with whom “Old 26” 
does business every day, would be there. 


RARARARARARRRARARARA AR 


And the speeches! Imagine one speaker tracing 
“Commerce” history for the last 68 years; em- 
phasizing how this great St. Louis bank has spe- 
cialized in service to its correspondent banks. 


A RAPA AR RARARARARARARARARA 


Another delegate might tell how valuable the 
“Commerce” Advertising Service Department had 
been to his institution . . . how advertising 
ideas and copy were furnished him without cost. 


FLLLELble 


Then a hush falls over the huge assembly. The 
Loud Speaker is turned on—and the weekly Radio 
program of “Old 26” speaks for itself—evidence 
of the bank’s activity in educating the general 
public in financial matters. 


fLalalalakalalalalalalalakal 


RARARAR 


What a whale of a convention it would make! 
And how much larger still if all bankers knew 
as much about “Commerce” service as its corres- 
pondents do! 
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HOW BANKS MAY ORGANIZE FOR MUTUAL PROTEC- 
TION AND PREVENTION OF BANK FAILURES 


BETTER METHODS THROUGH LOCAL CLEARING HOUSE SUPERVISION 
AND EXAMINATION 


Cc. B. HAZLEWOOD 
Vice-President Union Trust Company of Chizago 








(Epitor’s Note: Mr. Hazlewood has been one of the most ardent advocates of the 
system of local clearing house supervision and examination. During the past year he 
has addressed a number of state bankers’ associations urging the wisdom and advantages 
of adopting this plan, which has demonstrated its practical qualities wherever estab- 
lished. The large number of fatalities during the past year, especially among smaller and 
country banks, lent added point to such measures which he again emphasized in his 
address at the recent annual meeting of the State Secretaries Section of the American 
Bankers Association. ) 


HERE is a direct and positive obliga Outside paper which could be allowed to 

tion resting upon bankers and every run off or rediscounted would have been a 

organization of bankers to make our lifesaver for most of them. This kind of 
business safer for the bank stockholder and paper could not have been had at the counter 
the public alike. There is sufficient proof of rate? but the difference in interest would 
the urgent need for constant study and have been well spent for insurance. Every 
teaching of sound banking practice in the bank has a duty to extend credit to its com- 
fact that there were 704 bank failures in 
the United States in 1924 with an additional 
crop of 274 failures for the first five months 
of this year. It is probable that no amount 
of foresight, or knowledge, or supervision 
will entirely eliminate bank failures. It is 
absolutely certain, however, that there 
would have been fewer failures in 1924 if 
a great many of the failed banks had been 
better managed. 

The causes of bank failures are many. 
Most of them, in one phase or another, are 
due to the lack of proper management. The 
common causes are: excessive loans, inex- 
perience, too many banks for all to live, too 
much loaned to special interests, no diversifi- 
cation of loans, too much loaned to one in- 
dustry, prime example—too much money 
loaned to farmers in an agricultural commu- 
nity. If out of the eighty-four banks in Iowa 
that failed in 1924, they all had some slack 
in their line, that is, outside paper not de- 
pendent on agricultural conditions in an 
amount equal to 20 per cent of their total 
loans, more than half of them would be doing 
business today. When the farmers’ deposits 
began to go out and the farmers’ loans 
couldn’t be paid, and they had exhausted 
their borrowing power, they were all through. 





C. B. HazLEwoop 
Vice-President, Union Trust Co, Chicago 











486 TRUST 


Organized in 1889 


Equitable Trust 
Company 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 
$2,500,000 


Expert in the business of 


RENDERING SERVICE 





What can we do for you? 


Assets owned - - $8,000,000 


Trust Assets - - - 22,000,000 


Member Federal Reserve System 


munity but not with the inclusion of im- 
proper risks. No stress of competition 
should warrant loans in which there is more 
than an ordinary risk. 


Cooperation Among Bankers 

State and local associations of bankers can 
contribute materially to improvement of 
banking conditions by education along the 
lines of sound banking practice. They can, 
of course, help further by standing back of 
legislation which imposes intelligent legal 
restrictions on banks, which gives state 
banking departments full scope for intelli- 
gent supervision without political interfer- 
ence, which defines and regulates the laws 
of the state regarding the use of credit in- 
struments, the duties and responsibilities of 
bank officers and directors, and which in- 
cludes laws protecting banks from forgeries, 
frauds, and thieves. 

The subject of more efficient methods of 
bank supervision demands earnest attention. 
Most of us work better if we have in mind 
that someone is checking our operations and 
that it will be necessary to account to some- 
one for the results obtained. If the element 
of error can be materially reduced, and if 
we can make banking measurably safer for 


COMPANIES 


JOPLIN, MO. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits 


$402,327.00 
Resources 


$5,456,940.00 


General Banking and Trust 
Company Business Solicited 





the banking public, are we not accomplish 
ing something really worth while from our 
own standpoint? Are we not to be held ac- 
countable, therefore, for the bankers who 
cannot be depended upon to make bank de 
posits secure? 


Why Guarantee of Deposit Plan Is 
Unsuccessful 


If we will not assume this responsibility, 
not alone for our own institutions but for 
neighboring and competing banks, how can 
we successfully argue against the attempt to 
do so by government guaranty, which pro- 
vides no discrimination between good and 
bad banks and no incentive for the employ 
ment of the best banking methods? Why 
has such guaranty of bank deposits always 
Why has it failed mis- 
erably in Oklahoma? First, its failure is 
due to political control, and second to the 
fact that it provides for an insurance with 
out reference to the risk involved. 

To illustrate, would privately owned in- 
surance companies undertake to issue a bond 
or guaranty for every dollar of deposits in 
banks? They would be very glad to do so 
without doubt for by far the greater amount 
of deposits. 


been unsuccessful? 


Unquestionably, however, they 
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; The Bank Deposits of a Non-Resident are not taxable 
Inheritance Tax under the Inheritance Tax Laws of New Jersey, and a 
Safe Deposit Box rented in the name of a Non-resident is accessible to the 
Representatives of his Estate without notice to or consent of the State. 





THE: 





New Jersey Title Guarantee & Trust Company 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $2,500,000.00 


President, GEO T. SMITH 


would reserve the right of selection of the 
risks. The answer to the demand of the 
public that deposits be kept safe is not to be 
found in putting all banks on a common 
basis, but rather in establishing some: basis 
of discrimination for the depositor between 
banks which are rightfully managed and 
those which are not. This standard of dis- 
crimination can be set up by the bankers 
themselves if they will organize for this pur- 
pose, 
Combining for Mutual Protection 

The kind of an association I refer to would 
ordinarily be called a Clearing House Asso- 
ciation. It can be called by some other name 
as a Credit Bureau, for example. The idea 
would be that the banks, of one county or 
more than one county, perhaps up to twenty 
or twenty-five in number, would combine in 
an organization for mutual protection and 
to set up certain banking standards which 
could be translated into increased confidence 
in the community and increased deposits. 
Such an association would elect a committee 
of management from its own members and 
employ an examiner. 

Periodical examination would then be 
made for the purpose of disclosing the exact 
position of each member bank and it would 
be more than a simple check of the cash 
and the books. He would make a thorough 
analysis of all the assets, a review of every 
note in the portfolio, and every security in 
the vault, and determine the actual position 
of each bank. His reports should be a com- 
plete story and a fair appraisal of the bank’s 
ability to pay its depositors. He should be 
frank and open in his criticism and he should 
be able, if necessary, to prove his contentions 
to the directors of the bank. There should 
be no excuse for the loss of the entire capi- 
tal and surplus of any member bank. 


Clearing House Examination 
This plan of Clearing House examination 


Vice-Pres., DANIEL E. EVARTS 


Vice-Pres., WALTER P. GARDNER 





has been in operation in thirty-three cities 
over the country and in some of them for 
many years. It has produced real results 
and it is perfectly certain that there is a 
larger confidence in the safety of banks 
under this plan than would otherwise exist. 
Some of the cities where it is in operation 
are comparatively small, and there are a 
few cases where it has been put in operation 
in what can be called country communities. 
I do not believe you could buy any kind of 
insurance that would purchase as much 
safety, confidence, and easy feeling in your 
own minds. Membership in such an associa- 
tion would increase deposits of country banks 
just as it has in city banks. I believe that 
this plan is becoming increasingly workable 
and practicable and that it can and will be 
earried further into many more communities. 


2, 2, 2°, 
bd *° * 
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PIONEER TRUST CO. OF KANSAS CITY 


The Pioneer Trust Company of Kansas 
City, Mo., which recently took possession of 
its handsome new banking home, reports ex- 
ceptional activity in all departments. The 
latest financial statement showed total re- 
sources of $4,624,153 including cash, sight 
exchange, Liberty bonds and ¢all loans of 
$1,273,000 and time loans of $1,387,000. De- 
posits amount to $3,958,879. Capital and 
surplus is $535,000 with undivided profits of 
$130,273. In addition to customary commer- 
cial and trust department service the com- 
pany has been very successful in develop- 
ing real estate mortgage business. Officers 
Walton H. Holmes, presi- 
dent; Conway F. Holmes, vice-president; 
E. W. Moore, vice-president; Walton H. 
Holmes, Jr., assistant vice-president; P. W. 
Henry, treasurer; C. P. Tilden, secretary; 
D. W. Flowerree, assistant treasurer; J. J. 
O’ Keefe, assistant secretary; S. S. Winn, 
trust officer; E. L. 


are as follows: 


Searritt, counsel. 
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STIMULATING SAVINGS BANK BUSINESS BY 
POPULARIZING LOANS ON REAL ESTATE 


INCREASED RETURN FOR THE BANK AND FOR DEPOSITORS 


T. R. DURHAM 
Vice-President Chattanooga Savings Bank and Trust Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. 





(Epitor’s Note: With bankers everywhere complaining of competition and the need 
of reducing interest rates on deposits it is somewhat of a paradox to advocate a plan 
that assures increased returns to savings depositors. That is precisely what Mr. Durham 
urges through the establishment of real estate loan departments as the best way to satisfy 
the savings depositor, meet growing competition, hold present business, attract new busi- 
ness and increase the profits of the bank by encouraging depositors to purchase real 


estate mortgages. ) 
































N the realm of banking as well as in most 
other lines of endeavor, the time has come 
when business must necessarily be done 

upon a very narrow margin of profit. Dur- 
ing recent years profits have been growing 
smaller and smaller in the banking field and 
numerous suggestions have been made to 
cover the ever-increasing cost of doing busi- 
ness and the reduction of income from the 
bankers’ principal source, interest on loans. 

The suggestion I should like to make in 
connection with the business of banking to- 
day may appear to be a paradox, but it has 
proven profitable and satisfactory for many 
bankers who have adopted it. 

In many cities the rising costs and shrink- 
ing profits have been partially offset by re- 
ducing interest rates to savings depositors. 
This would appear logical and has no doubt 
been successful in many instances. Whether 
the success is permanent or temporary can be 
determined only by the lapse of sufficient 
time. The reduction of interest rates will 
undoubtedly drive savings funds in consider- 
able volume to other cities or into other chan- 
nels of earning. 


Providing Depositors with Increased Returns 

My suggestion, therefore, is, instead of re- 
ducing the rate, that the rate of interest to 
Savers be increased. Bankers can partially 
offset shrinking profits by paying more in- 
terest to depositors, while performing a serv- 
ice to their respective communities. It is 
only natural for the depositor with money in 
a savings account to give some thought to 
increasing its earning capacity, and he is 
tempted on many occasions to invest his 
funds through some channel which will yield 
a greater income. If he does not actually 
seek some other form of investment, in all 










probability he will be presented with an 
opportunity by someone interested only in 
the commission on what they have to sell. 
The investment may be wise or it may be 
unsafe. In many, many cases for the un- 
suspecting and uninitiated in the field of in- 
vestment it is more likely to be of a specu- 
lative nature and the principal will become 
jeopardized. 

If the banker can supply the investment 
needs of his own depositors he not only keeps 
the money in his own institution, but serves 
the double purpose of protecting the custom- 
er from loss through spurious investments. 
Furthermore, the banker owes a duty to his 
depositor to provide for him the best avail- 
able rate because the depositor has confidence 
in his institution and has brought his sav- 
ings to him largely for that reason. It is, 
therefore, an ob'igation on his part not only 
to protect his savings while in the savings 
department, but to provide, if possible, a 
means of permanent investment for him in 
sound securities. The increased rate should 
be allowed not on savings accounts, but on 
investments supplied by the bank. 


Developing Real Estate Loan Facilities 


This may be accomplished by the establish- 
ment of a real estate loan department which 
will serve two important functions for any 
bank. The first is the aiding in the develop- 
ment of the community through the making 
of real estate loans on local properties; and 
second, in the affording of investments for 
depositors. Many bankers object to lending 
money on real estate security because of the 
non-liquidity of this type of loan. It must 
be borne in mind, however, that every turn 
of the economic cycle, every advance in 
science and invention, and every step of 
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(The Mount Vernon 
Trust Company 


Capital and Surplus. ... .§1,100,000 
$16,500,000 


THE LARGEST COMMERCIAL 
FINANCIAL INSTITUTION 
IN WESTCHESTER 
COUNTY 


The Mount Vernon 
Trust Company 


MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 


Resources over 


progress in our social 
the ratio 


system has increased 
tangible property, which 
is liquid, and against which short-time loans 
may be made, and that which is fixed, which 
long-time or so-called slow loans must even- 
tually protect. 


between 


In suggesting a real estate loan depart- 
ment, it is with full knowledge that many 
banks are now operating them and that in 
several states loans on real estate are made 
compulsory for the investment of savings 
deposits. It is quite evident, however, that 
bankers in many sections have neglected this 
most important phase of finance, thereby de- 
priving their institutions of a most profit- 
able source of income and losing many mil- 
lions in deposits through withdrawal for in- 
vestment in securities which they 

could easily provide. 

Obviously a bank cannot with safety lend 
money on long time without providing itself 
with some measure of protection against busi- 
ness depressions, or heavy withdrawals or 
decline in deposits from any cause, It can, 
however, make such loans the most liquid 
of all, from a practical standpoint, through 
the sale of such loans to the public, and par- 
ticularly to the depositors of the bank. 
is provided the increased rate of 
to savers. 


themselves 


Thus 
interest 


HIS institution is equipped—in ex- 
perience, in personnel, in facilities 
to perform promptly and efficiently 
any service that one trust company 
can perform for another. Our com- 
plete facilities are at your disposal when- 
ever special conditions in individual 
cases, or the special provisions of state 
laws, require a dependable connection 
in Michigan for the transaction of such 
business. Likewise, American Trust 
Company first mortgage real estate 
bonds are a legal investment in Michi- 
gan for savings deposits and trust funds, 
and this investment service is available 
to other financial institutions. 


American Trust Company 


(Formerly American Loan and Trust Company) 


151 Congress Street, West 
Detroit, Michigan 


How to Popularize Real Estate Loans 

The sale of real estate mortgages may be 
accomplished either by selling the loans them- 
selves direct or by segregating loans in 
groups and issuing certificates against each 
series, or by depositing the mortgages with 
an outside trustee and issuing certificates or 
bonds against them. In this way, certificates 
as small as $100 may be issued, thereby ap- 
pealing to the small investor, young people 
who are just beginning to save, funds of so 
cieties which are to be used for endowment 
purposes or sinking funds, and numerous oth- 
er outlets which will themselves as 
the department grows. Arrangement may 
also be made to sell mortgages or certificates 
on the installment plan. This appeals to 
many people who might not otherwise become 
interested in investments. The Christmas 
Club plan may be adapted for this purpose. 

In the making of real estate loans, the 
banker must be quick to decide that he will 
be forced to meet keen competition, because 
there are many agencies which have repre- 
sentatives in nearly every community actively 
soliciting loans on real estate and 
to meet the wishes of the borrower. He must, 
therefore, be prepared to furnish the _ bor- 
rower with the type of loan best suited to his 
own requirements. Many bankers who make 


suggest 


anxious 
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fixed from 
They will eith- 
er make the loan on demand or for one year 


have a 
which they will not deviate. 


real estate loans plan 


or three years or five years or amortized upon 


strictly a fixed basis. A well-organized real 
estate loan department contemplates meeting 
the needs of the 
Monthly payment 


both for the 


borrower, if possible. 


loans are recommended 
benefit of the and the 
borrower. The reasons for this are so obvious 
that they will not here. 
the borrower to take this form of 
do not require it. 


bank 
be discussed Urge 
loan, but 
If he wants a loan for one 
year, make it for him. If he prefers three years 
or five years, meet his wishes. If he wants 
a monthly payment loan, do not insist that 
he take a loan which will run five years, ten 
years or fifteen years, but determine how 
much the borrower can pay monthly and lend 
him the money on that basis. It 
ing to know 
borrower 
banker 


is surpris- 
gratified pleased the 
when he that the 
is endeavoring to meet his wishes in 
connection with the loan instead of dictating 
the terms. 
and for 


how and 


becomes learns 


This makes for increased business 
word of mouth 
part of the borrower, 


advertising on the 
which is most valuable. 
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GAINS BY SPOKANE & EASTERN TRUST 
COMPANY 

An increase of $402,409 in deposits since 
June 30 is shown in the September 28th finan- 
cial statement of the Spokane & Eastern 
Trust Company, one of the pioneer and 
strongest trust companies in the Pacific 
Northwest, located at Spokane, Washington. 
Total deposits amount to $10,428,468, with 
capital of $1,000,000; surplus and undivided 
profits of $483,095, the latter figure also rep- 
resenting a gain of $28,388 for the third 
quarter. Resources total $11,911,563 with the 
trust department showing total trusts of $25,- 
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THE BANK OF AMERICA 
Business at the New 
interruption 
banking 
streets is in 
When completed the 
will have one of the finest 
the 
shows 


Bank of America of 
proceeding without 
second half of its 
Wall and William 
course of construction. 
Bank of America 
and most 


York is 
while the 
home at 


new 


capacious banking homes in 
country. The latest financial report 
total resources of $171,330,894; deposits of 
$137,656,000; capital, $6,500,000; surplus and 
undivided profits of $5,156,509. 
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Your Cuban Business 


With twenty years’ experience in Cuba we are in a position to 
handle to the best advantage any business of a financial or fiduciary 
nature entrusted to our care. 


As Trustees for Mortgage Bond Issues, at the present time ap- 
proximating $70,000,000, we are especially well equipped to handle 
this class of business, and to act as Co-Trustee or as Agent for American 
Companies. 


Our Real Estate Department offers a complete service, including 
buying, selling, and administration of properties, collection of rentals 
and mortgages, together with valuations and reports on any properties 
in Cuba. 


The Trust Company of Cuba: 


HAVANA 
Established 1905 Capital paid up $500,000 
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(Eprror’s NOTE: 


and educational activities. 


E are somewhat anxious and per- 

haps a little impatient, that the 

Community Trust idea has not de- 
veloped faster than it has, and those of us 
who are intimately connected with Commun- 
ity Trusts already in operation are a little 
disappointed that the gifts or donations are 
not more numerous and larger in size than 
they have been. 

It may be a mistake to call all funds that 
are forthcoming either gifts or donations, for 
can we not better consider them investments 
that are made for the benefit of the Commu- 
nity family in which the investor lives or 
has operated a business during his lifetime. 
They may be regarded as trust estates formed 
for the benefit of the community in which the 
trust funds have been gathered, and in a 
large measure for the benefit of those who 
have contributed largely to the accumulation 
of the fortunes or estates from which the 
Community Trusts are more or less a sub- 
stantial part. 


Reasons for Encouragement 

There is really little cause for discourage- 
ment when we recall how slowly the trust 
company idea developed. The first trust com- 
pany clothed with legal authority to “exe- 
cute any or all trusts in their corporate ca- 
pacity” was chartered in 1822 and yet in 1885 
we find the record that there was not at that 
time more than 100 trust companies in the 
entire United States. We thus see that an 
average of only three trust companies were 
formed every two years during these first 
During the next thirty years the 
record shows an average of only six per year; 
while during the next ten years the growth 
was nearly 25 per annum, including national 
banks that had recently incorporated trust 
features as a part of their regular business. 
This significant record is also found, that out 


63 years. 
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ADVERTISING AND DEVELOPING THE COMMUNITY 
TRUST 


NEGOTIATING PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTRATION 





yr. i. 
President Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, Winston-Salem N. C. 


Perhaps the most dificult problem encountered in the earlier stages 
of establishing Community Trusts is that of enlisting adequate support for administrative 
Col. Fries suggested a formula at the recent Community Trust 
Conference which has been successfully observed, and also dwelt upon the encouraging 
growth of the Community Trust movement since its inception eleven years ago.) 
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of the 2240 trust companies doing business in 
June, 1920, nearly one hundred years after 
the first trust company was organized, only 
627 were engaged in trust business to the ex- 
tent of having a trust officer. 

In contrast with these figures let us com- 
pare the growth of the Community Trusts 
which now number fifty-five in eleven years, 
an average since their inception of five per 
annum or approximately four times the year- 
ly average of trust companies during the first 


Cot. F. H. Fries 


President, Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., Winston-Salem, 
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sixty-three years of their development, and 
many times more than the growth during the 
first ten years, after the trust company was 
chartered, during which time the records are 
meager and difficult to get. 

When we study the history of trust com- 
panies we can the better realize that com- 
munity trusts are multiplying and growing 
more rapidly than did trust companies during 
the early development of the trust company 
idea. The standing and success of trust com- 
panies at the time that the Community trust 
idea was launched, made it possible to suc- 
cessfully organize these trusts and no doubt 
stimulated very much their growth and pros- 
perity. In considering all the surrounding 
conditions we can find no real reason for dis- 
couragement, on the contrary there is every 
reason for the committee to be happy and 
very hopeful for the future. 


Factors in Community Trust Development 

Trust companies have grown and prospered 
along similar lines that must be employed by 
the Community Trusts, as trust companies 
have grown so must the Community Trust 
grow, and the successful methods used by the 
trust companies to promote their growth are 
those that must be employed by the Com- 
munity Trust in its development. These meth- 
ods are simple and direct. The most efficient 
is the agent, who carries the message direct 
to the parties that are or may become inter- 
ested in the use of the Community Trust. 

The second is the newspaper, whose editor 
has a live and active interest in the commu- 
nity and who is sold on the Community Trust 
idea. 

The third is the direct letter with a _ per- 
sonal touch. 

The fourth is the pamphlet, explaining 
what the Community Trust is, what it does 
and how it does its work, and the great and 
growing need that has called it into existence. 

Last, but not least, the service rendered; 
I mean the character and efficiency of the 
service rendered, both by the committee that 
distributes the proceeds of the fund, and also 
the success of the trustee in handling the 
funds of the Community Trust. 


Administrative and Educational Expenses 
The great difficulty in each case is the lack 
of means for educational and advertising pur- 
poses. One successful foundation now claim- 
ing a present and prospective fund of many 
millions met the difficulty by soliciting vol- 
untary subscriptions to meet its initial ex- 
penses. With the funds thus gathered the 
committee put on an exhaustive and much 


needed survey of the city’s public school sys- 
tem. It was found that the public school 
plants were in poor repair and needing paint ; 
the school rooms were poorly ventilated and 
inadequately heated; the teachers were con- 
stantly changing, etc., ete. 

There was much that needed to be done. 
The person making these investigations was 
invited to a luncheon with a dozen or more 
citizens at which time the plan was explained 
and what was being discovered in the sur- 
vey of the city’s public school system. It 
Was agreed that weekly reports should be 
made to the committee, at a luncheon where 
anyone paying $1.00 for his plate could come 
in and learn of the work being accomplished. 
The numbers attending this luncheon grew 
so fast that they had to move successively 
into larger and still larger dining rooms, and 
finally into the largest dining room in the 
city in order to accommodate the crowds that 
came, so great was the interest manifested. 
The results were marvelolus, the appropria- 
tions which had been insufficient were found 
to be ample, the plants were remodeled and 
brought up to date, the heating and ventilat- 
ing systems were improved, the surroundings 
were beautified and many needed improve- 
ments installed. 

Naturally the work done was much talked 
about at home and in other cities; the Com- 
munity Trust Committee was doing something 
worth while. The newspapers found good 
copy in what was being accomplished. So- 
licitors were called upon to explain the sys- 
tem and so great has been the appeal that to- 
day the Cleveland Community Triist has in 
hand and in prospect something like $100,- 
000,000. 


Varying Policies of Operation 


Following this survey of the public school 
system came that of the public parks, play- 
grounds, places of amusement, and the survey 
of the administration of justice. This survey 
revealed gross irregularities and delays in 
bringing persons to trial, that in itself was 
almost criminal. The work done was com 
plete and the remedies applied were most 
effective, so that the courts of Cleveland are 
now admired and copied by other cities. In 
short, the Cleveland Community Trust is alive 
and active, it is accomplishing worth while 
things, and today is the largest and perhaps 
best in the entire country. 

In contrast to this, there is in another city 
a large trust fund, the income of which is 
simply divided among a dozen or more chari- 
ties; the income is doing good, but the city 
suffers from lack of interest and well directed 
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T every session of Congress every man of 
large affairs finds there is some one pro- 
posed subject of legislation that touches his 
interests most closely. The Congressional Legis- 
lative Service watches that particular subject for 
him and keeps him promptly informed of every 
action taken or proposed in relation to it. 


The Congressional Legislative Service was established 
by The Corporation Trust Company in 1910. You 
should be familiar with its purposes, methods and cost, 
whether you feel the need of it at present or not. 








effort. The public is not interested and those 
who should respond are apathetic. 

Each community has its own special needs 
and desires which may be of greater or less 
importance in the eyes of the community. It 
is the part of wisdom for the committee to 
discover this need, preferably one thing, and 
push that cause vigorously to a definite con- 
clusion. I can best illustrate what I mean: 
In one of the smaller Community Trusts there 
is a fund that was started one day by a 
philanthropic citizen, in memory of a high 
school football player who the day previous 
had lost his life in a game on the home ath- 
letic field. The fund grew at once to $10,- 
o86. The principal of this fund is loaned 
to students of that particular high school to 
aid them in finishing their high school or col- 
lege careers. Today there are 28 boys and 
girls being helped in that way and as the 
need arises, the memorial fund in the name 
of that boy will grow with the demand of 
those who are striving for higher education. 
The results accomplished by the Committee 
with this special fund, which is but a small 
part of the total fund that they have to ad: 
minister, has been especially gratifying. 

Some Definite ‘‘Leads’’ 


In answering the question, therefore, how 





Write today, without cost or obligation. 


THE, CORPORATION TRUST COMPANY 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


best to advertise a Community Trust we 
would emphasize the idea that the fund, how- 
ever small or limited, be made active in a defi- 
nite way. 
Do something! 
Do something worth while! 
Do something the community needs! 
Do something the people will take an in- 
terest in! 
Do it promptly and vigorously and well! 
Solicitors will have something to talk about. 
Editors will have good material to write 
about and enlarge upon. 
Special appeals will carry a definite mes- 
sage. 
The committee will be enlivened and active. 
The trustee will be doubly interested. 
The entire public will respond in their in- 
terest and support. 


* *, -. 
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The Real Estate Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia recently declared the regular semi- 
annual dividends of 3% per cent on the as- 
sented common and preferred stock, as pro- 
vided in the plan for distribution of divi- 
dends, $8 on the non-assented preferred and 
an extra of $3.10% on account of accumula- 
tion. 
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Bris, 


For Your Fiduciary Business 





In Massachusetts 


During more than 47 years of 
active fiduciary experience in 
Massachusetts we have met and 
solved practically every type of 


Trust and Estate problem. 


This Company offers its spe- 
cial training and experience to 
individuals and corporations 
having fiduciary business in this 
State, and invites correspondence 
with the President or other 


officers of the Company. 


CHARLES E. ROGERSON, 





President 


V< Trust petri rs 
: 1OO Franks STREET 


CMH Arcn and Dev ire STREETS 
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x INDIVIDUALS! 
f HOLDING CORPORATIONS! 
Keep Your Securities in 


DELAWARE 


Income tax law—Section 9.—The following organizations 
shall be exempt from taxation under this Article: 






“(14) Corporations merely maintaining a principal office 
or place of business in this State with a resident agent in charge 
thereof, keeping original or duplicate stock ledgers, holding 
corporate meetings, and keeping cash or securities on deposit in 
this State shall not be construed to be doing business in the 
State.” 


The income tax law does not contemplate taxing non- 
residents. 


Yt ee 


Furthermore, it is not necessary to secure consent from the 
taxing officials before entering a safe deposit box and delivering 
the contents to the executor or administrator of an estate. 


We offer a complete custodian service in this connection, 
which makes it practical for non-residents and corporations to 
keep their securities on deposit in Wilmington. 


Detailed information will be sent upon request. 


Wilmington Trust Company 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Directors 




















HENRY J. BAILEY PIERRE S. puPONT TOWNSEND W. MILLER 
JOSEPH BANCROFT ANDREW C. GRAY EDMUND MITCHELL 
THOMAS F. BAYARD G. LAYTON GRIER ROBERT H. RICHARDS 
y JOHN BIGGS T. ALLEN HILLES HARLAN G. SCOTT 
; G. P. BISSELL WM. S. HILLES HENRY P. SCOTT 
HENRY BUSH GEORGE R. HOFFECKER WILLIAM F. SELLERS 
GEO, S. CAPELLE TILGHMAN JOHNSTON CALEB M. SHEWARD 
W. S. CARPENTER, Jr. ROBERT D. KEMP SAMUEL K. SMITH 
¥ WM. G. COXE CHARLES C. KURTZ W. HAROLD SMITH 
ofS A. FELIX puPONT WM. WINDER LAIRD WILMER STRADLEY 
ay EUGENE E. puPONT W. T. LYNAM Ss. D, TOWNSEND 
4 H. F. puPONT JAMES C. McCOMB H. H. WARD 
3 IRENEE puPONT FRANK A. McHUGH SAMUEL J. WRIGHT 


LAMMOT puPONT J. WARREN MARSHALL JAMES P. WINCHESTER 
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LUCIUS TETER 


President, Chicago Trust Company, who presided at the annual meeting of the Trust 
Company Division, A. B. A. as retiring President. 
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TIME 





THIRTIETH 


ANNUAL MEETING 





OF THE 


Crust Company Division 


Officers elected for ensuing year: 


President: Francis H. Sisson, Vice-presi- 
dent Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 

Vice-President: E. J. Fox, President Easton 
Trust Company, Easton, Pa. 

Chairman Executive Committee: W. S. 
McLucas, President Commerce Trust Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo. 


Deputy Manager: Leroy A. Mershon, New 
York City. 


Members of Executive 
three-year terms: 

F. Winchester Denio, Vice-president Old 
Colony Trust Company, Boston, Mass. 

John C. Mechem, Vice-president First 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, Ill. 

Edward A. Pruden, Vice-president Fidelity 
Union Trust Company, Newark, N. J. 

John N. Stalker, Vice-president Union 
Trust Company, Detroit, Mich. 

A. V. Morton, Vice-president the Penn- 


sylvania Company for Insurances on Lives 
and Granting Annuities, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Committee for 





HE Trust Company Division of the 
American Bankers Association entered 

upon the thirtieth year of its highly 
useful and active existence at the recent an- 
nual meeting held in Atlantic City. The oc- 
casion served as a fitting opportunity to re- 
view the far-reaching influence and the 
achievements of this organization in foster- 
ing the sound development of trust company 
business. Through periods of affluence, of 
reverse or crisis in national affairs the Trust 
Company Division has held steadfast to its 
fixed purpose, namely to advance wherever 
possible the standards, the efficiency and use- 
fulness of trust company service. ; 
Although the thirtieth annual meeting of 
this Division was confined to one session it 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


HELD IN ATLANTIC CITY, SEPTEMBER 30, 1925 


was crowded with instructive as well as sev- 
eral novel features. To Uzal H. McCarter, 
former president of the Division and fore- 
most in courageously defending the integrity 
of trust company administration, was dele- 
gated the task of giving utterance to the 
ideals cherished by those who pioneered in 
the trust company cause and the manner in 
which they have been translated into actual 
practice. His subject was “Visions Realized” 
and all who recall Mr. McCarter’s unselfish 
labors in behalf of trust company advance- 
ment know that no worthier spokesman 
could have been selected. 

An innovation at the 14st annual meeting 
was the presentation of a play from life en- 
titled “Squaring Promise with Performance” 
which provided illuminating cross-sections 
from the daily experiences of the trust offi- 
ers. The play was admirably presented and 
the action sustained in a way that engrossed 
the auditors from the rise of the first cur- 
tain to its fall in the last act. 

Retiring President Lucius Teter, who pre- 
sided, expressed himself optimistically as to 
the general business situation in his annual 
address and dwelt upon the great volume of 
fiduciary responsibility confided to trust com- 
panies as well as new phases of trust serv- 
ice. The order of proceedings then called 
for a survey of what the Trust Company Di- 
vision is doing, which was presented by Dep- 
uty Manager Mershon, aided by graphics 
thrown upon the screen. Chairman Sisson of 
the Publicity Committee announced that the 
national publicity campaign would be sus- 
pended during the next year insofar as maga- 
zine advertising is concerned and the con- 
centration of service on individual publicity 
efforts of member trust companies. 

Following is a report of the proceedings of 
the thirtieth annual meeting: 
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WIDENING FIELD OF USEFULNESS AND SERVICE FOR 
TRUST COMPANIES 


ANNUAL ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE TRUST COMPANY 
DIVISION, A. B. A. 


LUCIUS TETER 


President Chicago Trust Company and Retiring President of the Trust Company 
Division of the American Bankers Association 





EK meet at a time when world condi- 

tions appear to be vastly improved. 

The year since our last convention 
has marked tremendous progress in the read- 
justment of international relations, and in 
the arranging of governmental debts and 
financing. It is a matter in which we can 
take just pride that American financiers and 
business men, as well as political leaders, 
have contributed to this desired end. While 
this work has been going on, our American 
people have become clearer each day in their 
understanding of international obligations 
and world responsibility. 

We find business generally, in the United 
States, in a most satisfactory condition. Sur- 
plus stocks of manufactured goods, many 
held over from inflation periods, have been 
disposed of. The railroads have been much 
more prosperous, employment at profitable 
wages has been general, and money has been 
plentiful at moderate rates, encouraging the 
advancement of commerce and the extension 
of building operations on a scale greater 
than in any previous year. Irrespective of 
partisan bans, the thinking people of the 
country are almost a unit in their approval 
of the common sense, clear thinking, straight- 
forward administration at Washington. 

Finally and most important of all, the 
farmers of the United States, with rare ex- 
ception, due to local weather conditions, 
have had the best year since the close of the 
war. The vast sums which they have earned, 
have made it possible for them to show a 
substantial reduction in their debts, and have 
enabled them to make purchases of goods 
and machinery which they have long needed. 

Active and Prosperous Year for Trust 

Companies 

The trust companies of the United States 

have had their share of work and responsi- 








bility in connection with all of these mat 
ters, and we believe have aided greatly in 
their accomplishment. As a fair result of 
this, they too, have had a profitable year, 
and on this date it is important to us to 
be able to say that the institutions which we 
here represent are stronger, more prosper 
ous and more useful to the American publi 
than upon any previous date. A report to 
be made at this meeting reveals an increast 
in the banking resources of trust companies 
during the past year of two billions of dol 
lars. We do not know of any case during 
the past year in which there has been the 
slightest loss in connection with a_ trust 
through its 
company. 


mproper handling by a trust 


Work of the Trust Company Division 


I shall not undertake in thesé remarks to 
deal at length concerning all of the activi- 
ties of this great division of the American 
Bankers Association. For you to obtain that 
picture, it would be necessary to observe the 
day to day work of our office in New York. 

From this office, our secretary and his 
staff, not alone give aid to our numerous 
committees—the report of whose work you 
will have during the meeting—but they give 
daily help to individual members of this divi- 
sion, and others who are interested in cor- 
porate trust work. It is our constant pur- 
pose to contribute to good trust service wher 
ever and by whomsoever it is being con 
ducted. In fact, it is my firm belief, that 
the demand for corporate trust service in the 
United States has attained such proportions 
that the problems of the future are much 
more concerned with the proper handling of 
business than with the problems of securing 
business, for the undoubted advantage of a 
corporate trustee is becoming more and more 
clearly recognized. 
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One outstanding incident of the yvear will 
serve to illustrate others. Victor F. 
for many years the owner of the Chicago 


Lawson, 


Daily News, a man of large affairs and ex- 
perience, provided in his will that the II- 
linois Merchants Trust Company should han- 
die his estate. This estate estimated at ap- 
proximately twenty millions of dollars, is 
thus assured of the permanent and impar- 
tial supervision of the men in charge of this 
trust company. 


Measuring Up to Responsibilities 

The increase of wealth, both corporate and 
ndividual, the rapid development of the in- 
surance trust idea, and the vast amount of 
life insurance that will be paid within the 
next twenty-five years, give us every assur 
ince of great responsibilities ahead of us. 
We must see to it that we fit ourselves and 
our successors for this task. In accomplish- 
ing this desired result, no element of human 
thought can be more helpful than that of 
cooperation. We use this word a great deal 
owadays, but there is no objection te using 
i word many times when it says just what 
we mean, and we certainly have learned in 
the twenty-nine years of the history of this 
Division how valuable it has been for trust 
companies to cooperate. But there are many 
ways in which we can do more. There are 
important opportunities for our companies 
located in the same cities to work together. 
There are local fiduciary associations in sev- 
eral of our larger cities. This idea should 
/ extended so that trust companies that are 
competing should see to it that they only 
compete in the quality of service then render, 

The Division has continued its efforts in 
connection with the closer working together 
of lawyers and trust companies. We believe 
that the line marking the difference between 
the practice of the law and proper corporate 
trust activities becomes clearer each year, 
and that the substantial men in both fields 
of activity are recognizing and appreciating 
the work of the other. In connection with 
the subject of “Cooperation with the Bar,” 
it is fitting for us to mention with regret, the 
untimely death of Marquis Eaton, of the 
Chicago Bar, who as a speaker before this 
lbivision at the convention of 1911, gave us 
the first constructive suggestion from the 
viewpoint of the lawyer on this important 
subject—the title of the address being “The 
Trust Company and Lawyer.” ; 

During the past year, a great deal of at- 
tention has been given to strengthening the 
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relationship of trust companies with the Fed- 
eral Reserve system, and also to the work 
of disseminating information 
members of the value of the system to indi- 


vidual institutions. We are confident that 


among our 


this effort has not only resulted in some new 
members, but that it will continue to func- 
in this respect during the coming year. 

Important work has been done by a spe- 
cial committee on Federal Taxation, and at 
the present time the outlook is favorable for 
a repeal of the Federal Inheritance Tax. 

A Regional Conference for those engaged 
in trust business on the Pacific Coast and in 
the Rocky Mountain Section, was held in 
Seattle, in August, at which our vice-presi- 
dent, Mr. Sisson, presided. The meeting was 
well attended and successful in every way. 

The success of the Mid-Winter Conference 
that has been held in New York for several 
vears, and the VDacifie Coast Conference 
which has now been held the third time, jus 
tifies your officers in feeling that an addi- 
tional conference to be held in the middle 
section of the country would be of value, 
particularly to many of the younger trust 
officials who are not always able to travel 
a distance to attend our meetings. We are, 
therefore, planning to hold a mid-continent 
conference in the early winter at some city 
in the Mississippi Valley. 

The vear has recorded a close working re- 
lationship between our Division and _ the 
senior organization, and we wish to thank 
President Knox and his associates, especially 
General Shepherd, for their 
thoughtful cooperation in connection with the 
activities of this Division. I extend my per 


Manager 


sonal appreciation to Vice-president. Sisson 
and our associate officers, and to the members 
of all of the committees. 

On behalf of the official and committee 
group of the Division, I wish to express deep 
appreciation for the loyal, painstaking and 
able service of our secretary, Mr. Mershon. 
To you, the members of the Trust Company 
Division, I wish to give my word of appre- 
ciation for the honor you have done me in 
permitting me to serve as your president. It 
has been a pleasure to serve you, and the 
honor is one which I shall cherish always. 


President Teter: The next item on our 
program is, “What We Are Doing.” I think 
any of us who are at all familiar with the 
work of this Division, would immediately 
say, ask Mr. Mershon. 
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FRANCIS H. SISSON 


Vice-President, Guaranty Trust Company of New York, who has been elected President 
of the Trust Company Division of the American Bankers Association. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE WORK AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE 
TRUST COMPANY DIVISION OF THE AMERICAN 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


SURVEY OF EXECUTIVE AND COMMITTEE ACTIVITIES DURING 
THE PAST YEAR 





(Eprror’s Note: Departing from the customary presentation of individual reports by 
the different officers and committees the work of the Trust Company Division of the 
American Bankers Association was graphically summarized at the recent annual meeting 
by means of lantern slides with explanatory comments by Deputy Manager Leroy A. 
Mershon and supplemented by brief statements from officers of the Division and spokes- 


men for the various committees.) 


Secretary Mershon: It is exceedingly diffi- 
cult within the space of about an hour that 
has been alloted to us to tell what we have 
been doing and what we are doing in the 
Trust Company Division. Without any fur- 
ther remarks, therefore, we will proceed to 
show on a series of lantern slides, the very 
high lights only, of the activities of the dif- 
ferent officers and committees. 

The first report has already been covered 
by the president in his annual address. He 
was supposed at this time to arise and tell 
you just what he has been doing and what 
his office covers, representing the division, 
on his Administrative Committee and Execu- 
tive Council, presiding at banquets and con- 
ventions, and speaking, writing and corre- 
spondence which he does throughout the 
year. It would take a great many hours to 
tell you about it. 

We will next call upon the vice-president, 
Mr. Sisson. 

Mr. Francis H. Sisson: The work of the 
vice-president is simply that of substitution 
and presiding over the conferences every 
year. Both the conference in New York in 
February and in Seattle in August were suc- 
cessful. Besides writing and speaking and 
advising, the duties of the vice-president are 
largely honorary. He has enjoyable con- 
tact with the people on the outside. The 
effect of the regional conference has been 
very helpful wherever it has been held. 

Secretary Mershon: We next come to the 
state vice-presidents. They are requested to 
watch legislative machinery, the bills that 
are introduced in the various state legisla- 
tures and to assist in membership campaigns. 


They are also asked to give publicity in their 
different localities to trust company activi- 
ties, not only in their own state, but in other 
parts of the country; report to members in 
regard to activities as has been requested 
from time to time, make general reports to 
their state conventions in most cases, and 
report about once a year to this body, assist 





E. J. Fox 
President, Easton Trust Company of Easton, Pa., who 
was elected Vice-President of the Trust Company Division 
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in the formation of local organizations, and 
their successor takes up their work from 


that point. 


The chairman of the Executive Committee 
presides at meetings of the 
mittee and 


activities 


Executive Com 
has general supervision of the 
under the Executive Committee. 
His report was delivered in full to the Exec 
ut've Committee meeting this week and will 
be printed in the proceedings. 


State Trust Company Sections and local 
corporate Fiduciary Associations are being 
formed throughout the country. The Execu 


tive Committee has given that development 
quite a little attention from time to time 
These different state organizations, Corpo 


rate Fiduciary Associations formed for 
the purpose of working out their own local 
problems and are functioning splendidly. We 


give assistance in the 


are 


organization of such 


bodies. 


Recommendation for Tax Revision 


COMMITTEE ON TAXATION. This 
has submitted a report which is 
being given wide publicity. It is published 
in a little pamphlet entitled, “Inheritance 
Taxation in the United States.” The four 
items which they recommend in their report 


SPECIAL 
committee 






Joun C. MecuEem 


Vice-President, First Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago, 
who has been elected member of Executive Committee of 


Trust Company Division, A. B. A. 








are as shown on the screen. I will read just 
a paragraph or two from the report: 
“The committee that the 


American endeavor to 


recommends 
Bankers Association 
secure the following program: 
**(1) Elimination of the Federal Estate tax. 
**(2) Elimination of the Federal Gift Tax. 
**(3) The elimination by the 
inheritance taxes on _ intangible 
property of non-residents.” 
(4) The preparation and ultimate adop 
tion of a uniform state inheritance tax act.” 


states of 
personal 


Protective Laws 
COMMITTEE ON PROTECTIVE LAws. The Com 
mittee on Protective Laws submitted a very 
comprehensive report of their work through 
out the past year, which is also conducted in 
conjunction with the office of the legal coun 


sel of the association. Forty-two states have 


held legislative sessions this past year. The 
increasing number of legislative bills that 


are introduced in these state legislatures in 
creased the amount of work and activity and 


possibly that that 


worry committee is con 
fronted with every other year. During 1926 
there will probably be only about 13 state 


legislatures in 
COMMITTEE OF 
chairman and 


session. 


Mr. 
deseribe its 


PUBLICITY. 
can 


Sisson is 


work much 


better than I can. 








F. WincHester DENTIO 


Vice-President, Old Colony Trust Co. of Boston, who has 
been elected member of Executive Committee of Trust 
Company Division, A. B. A. 














REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PUBLICITY OF THE TRUST 
COMPANY DIVISION 


Francis H. Sisson, Chairman 


HE object of the 
campaign, as 


national 
know, 
public knowledge 
the fiduciary corporations. 
That is attained through national 
tising in the first instance in 
diums through the 
form 


publicity 
you Was to in 
crease the general 


of the work of 


adver- 
selected me- 
printed mat 
circularizing pur 


and 
ter and 


use of 
letters for 
poses in addition, 

The campaign has 
been continued on a somewhat reduced basis 
this last year because subscriptions have not 
they 
was a 


national advertising 


been as been in 


large as have years 

This disappointment, but 
nevertheless we have done the best we could, 
and we 
forth. 
circulars and the form letters that 
pared distributed to our 
upon demand in such volume as they 
use. 


previous 
think the message has been well set 
The local helps, of course, were the 
were pre- 
and subscribers 


could 


The results, we feel, have been most grati- 
fying. Something over 16,000 inquiries have 
been received at the central office in response 
to this work and these inquiries have been 
distributed in so far as possible to the places 
where they would do the good. We 
know of a great many pieces of 
which have followed these inquiries. 


most 
business 
Prob- 
ably a good many millions of dollars’ worth 
of trusteeships and wills have been the im- 
mediate result of the campaign. The “better 
results” is perhaps the foundation that is 
laid for public opinion, the broad educa- 
tional value that the campaign has had in 
the spread of a better understanding about 
the work of corporate fiduciaries. 


Publicity Plans for Coming Year 

The budget for this last year is about 
$25,000, of which about sixty odd per cent 
was spent for advertising and the balance 
for the monthly bulletin service and for the 
preparation of circulars and letters. That 
money has not all been exhausted. We still 
have about half of it left and it will be 


spent during the months to the 
end of the fiscal to the end of our 
advertising year, as we have planned it. 

We have felt that in view 
ing support 
this 


following 
year, or 


of the diminish- 

we have had for the campaign 
(this year about trust com- 
panies, I think, subscribed) that it would be 


year 550 
better for next year to give up any attempt 
at national advertising, as it seems difficult 
to get a liberal response, and to concentrate 
upon constructive, intensive publicity 
for the benefit of our 
campaign of circulars, of advertising mat- 
ter, of the monthly bulletin with advertis- 
ing suggestions and with business-getting let- 


work 


members. So with a 


ters, we hope to make a useful campaign in 
the succeeding year. 

The plan is to charge a fee of $50 a year 
for these monthly bulletins with all the 


specimen advertisements and the advertising 


checks they carry, and to sell the illustra- 
tion, cuts, of which we have a goodly num- 
ber on hand and the printed matter, at cost 
to our members. In addition to that work 
the plan of the committee contemplates an 
intensive circularizing campaign to selected 
lists in 
will be 


various centers of activity, which 
available to all the members who 
want to use it at as nearly a nominal cost as 
possible. And so with the 
tins, with the circulars 
and to the point, and with the intensive 
work in letter circularizing, the campaign 
will be operated next year, subject to your 
approval. 


monthly bulle- 
which will be fresh 


I personally am rather disappointed that 
we are not able to go through with a more 
ambitious campaign, but after all we have 
had a pretty good four years’ run with what 
we have done and we hope that perhaps you 
may come back to a more constructive and 
liberal program later. At any rate this im- 
mediately available and useful plan will be 
in operation during the succeeding year if 
you approve it and it will be available for 
such support as you may care to give it. 
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Opposition Encountered 

I may say just in a word of frank expres- 
sion that we encountered considerable oppo- 
sition in our efforts to be of service to our 
own members. In the first place, the adver- 
tising campaign was opposed by those who 
had other interests to serve and the circu- 
larizing and bulletin campaign was opposed 
by some who felt that their own immediate 
interests were being trespassed upon. Our 
feeling was quite the contrary. We felt that 
we were developing business for all the legiti- 
mate agencies in the advertising and pub- 
licity field and that by helping our members 
to advertise intelligently and resultfully we 
were increasing the general prestige of ad- 
vertising of which all who are legitimately 
employed in the advertising work might 
profit from. In reply to the criticism which 
has been leveled at us from some selfish 
sources the work has been pushed forward 
and your Executive Committee approves its 
continuance along these same lines, elim- 
inating only the advertising. 


Delicate Character of Service 

In rendering corporate fiduciary service 
you can be more intelligently guided from 
the central office of the Division than you 
can by any outside agency whatever. The 
delicate character of our service and the 
many complicated elements which enter into 
it require the firm hand of those who know 
what they are talking about and what the 
proper approach is, based not only upon 
knowledge and experience. If it falls into 
other hands you may easily get into difficul- 
ties of which you might not previously have 
been cognizant. 

So at least for the present it has seemed 
wise to the Executive Committee, and your 
Publicity Committee has operated under 
their direction, that we should continue this 
constructive effort to help our members to 
increase their business by the use of the 
printed word in any helpful form in which 
we could present it from our own central 
office rather than to rely upon such inci- 
dental help as they might get elsewhere. 


Portfolio of Trust Advertising 


One other thing we are planning to do for 
next year is the publishing of a book which 
will contain all of these advertisements that 
we have run in the past few years and make 
a complete exhibit of this publicity cam- 
paign. Our feeling is that it will constitute 
a textbook on fiduciary advertising which 
will be of great advantage to all our mem- 
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W. S. McLucas 


President, Commerce Trust Company of Kansas City, 
who was elected chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the Trust Company Divisicn 


bers and it will be published at the lowest 
possible cost and made available to our 
members at cost. It should, I am sure, occu- 
py a prominent place in the libraries of every 
trust company and will be very valuable for 
reference purposes in anything like publicity 
or advertising work or for that matter in 
public relations work of any sort because 
most of the problems with which trust com- 
panies have to deal are at some lime or an- 
other in the campaign treated from the view- 
point of public relations. 


Cooperation with the Bar 


Secretary Mershon: The committee on co 
operation with the Bar is not an out of date 
committee. It has been necessary this year 
to engage in activities which we didn’t fore 
see at the beginning of the year. The repre- 
sentatives of member institutions from some 
of the New England States, from Ohio and 
Nebraska, and some other states that I will 
not mention, may recall that during the 
past winter you were confronted with bills 
which if they had become laws, would have 
greatly retarded and interfered with the 
growth of your business. I will simply men- 
tion one bill which was introduced in Massa- 
chusetts. 

The attorneys presented a bill under the 
provisions of which corporate fiduciaries 
would have been forbidden to advertise their 


taal abt Nie 
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trust departments. The bill, as I understand 
it, is marked for consideration at a subse- 
quent session of the State Legislature. Mat- 
ters in Maine and New Hampshire also had 
our attention. After the introduction of the 
bill in Massachusetts the committee had a 
meeting and decided it was quite important 
that the statements which they had published 
in 1921 be republished and reiterated. There- 
fore, we republished the letter which we is- 
sued at that time and sent to all of our mem- 
and in many sections of the country 
with special attention, asking them to ob- 
serve the request made by the 
in this communication and it has 
had a very salutary effect. 

In this connection I wish to direct atten- 
tion to an advertisement whici appeared dur- 
ing the convention of the American Bar As- 
sociation in all the newspapers in the City 
of Detroit. It was published by the Union 
Trust Company of Detroit and is a fine ex- 
ample of cooperation with the legal profes- 
sion. The heading of the advertisement reads: 

“‘Ablest pleaders for others, they seldom 
speak for themselves.” 

After the appearance of this advertisement 
in the Detroit papers, the leader of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, who has been quite ac- 
tive in opposing trust company interests and 
who has been very earnest in introducing 
or urging the introduction of bills in various 
states, came to their office and asked for 100 
copies. He commented very highly upon that 
piece of work. 

(Epiror’s Nore: 
tisement 


bers, 


committee 


no doubt 


Facsimile of this adver- 
was published on page 317 of the 
September issue of Trust CoMPANIES Maga- 
zine.) 

Committee on Standardization of Charges, 
Mr. Morton, chairman, has a report to make 
at this time. 
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Standardization of Trust Charges 
Mr. A. V. Morton, Philadelphia, Pa.: 


Mr. Chairman, I have no formal report to 
make on behalf of the committee. I would 
like to state that the activities of the com- 
mittee during the past year have covered the 
compilation of the laws and practices in the 
different states relative to the charges. Your 
committee is not prepared at this time to 
recommend any general publicity of that 
study. The records are in the hands of Mr. 
Mershon in New York, and any inquiry di- 
rected to him will meet with the same use- 
ful response that we have found all inquiries 
receive. 

Secretary Mershon: Frank J. Parsons, 
chairman of the Committee on Trusts, will 
speak for that committee. 


(Epiror’s Nore: The work of the Commu- 
nity Trust Committee and the development of 
the Community Trust movement is fully sur- 
veyed in other pages of this issue of Trust 
COMPANTES the Community Trust 
Conference held at Atlantic City. 


covering 


Bulletin on Staff Relations 

Secretary Mershon: Committee Staff 
Relations, P. S. Kingsbury, the chairman, 
has asked me to report briefly for his com- 
mittee. You will receive in the course of 
the next few weeks a booklet or bulletin con- 
taining 17 helps to you in adjusting or re- 
adjusting or studying the matters of staff re- 
lations. That is one subject that is not given 
a great deal of attention in most of our mem- 
ber institutions, but it is one of the most 
vital subjects, one of the greatest importance 
to be given proper attention—the 
ship between the official staff and 
ployees, and vice versa. 


on 


relation- 
the em- 


The OMAHA TRUST CO. 


Affiliated with the OMAHA NATIONAL BANK 
Combined Resources over $40,000,000 


Bonds. 


Securities 
First Farm Mortgages, 
Municipal Bonds, Corpo- 


rate Bonds, Government 


Trust 
Able and responsible ad- 
ministration of all fidu- 


ciary relationships. 


WALTER W. HEAD, President 
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Research Work for Trust 
Companies 


Committee on Research, Mr. Roseberry, 
chairman. Two questionnaires have been sent 
out this year and The one 
that was sent out in the month of March cov- 
ered the use of trust facilities by 
business men, ministers, public officials and 
physicians. 


results secured, 
lawyers, 


The replies which were received 
to that questionnaire are very encouraging. 
A questionnaire which was sent to our mem- 
bers in August asked for a list in their rela- 
tive importance of questions which were con- 
fronting you or your trust company concern 
ing which you desired information and help 

Committee on Insurance Trusts. Judge 
here report for that 


Hennings is ready to 


committee. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
INSURANCE TRUSTS 


Judge Thomas C. Hennings, Chairman 

The Committee on Insurance Trusts has 
been cooperating with the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, which appointed 
a committee working along the line of the 
idea of conserving the proceeds of life insur- 
ance policies. We have developed the idea 
that the service of the trust company begins 


E. A. Prupen 


Vice-President and Trust Officer, Fidelity Union Trust Co. 
of Newark, N. J., elected member Executive Committee, 
Trust Company Division 
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where that of the life insurance company 


ends. 
We have bulletins 
ing the general proposition of life insurance 


issued two one cover 
trusts, and the second one which was issued 
last March, covering the general topics cov 


ered in the Mid-Winter Conference in New 


York last year with a great deal of advertis 
ing matter, which will be beneficial to you in 


developing the idea of a life insurance trust. 

Bulletin No. 3 will cover the form. We 
are endeavoring to upon a standard 
form which be acceptable to the trust 
companies of the United States as well as the 
insurance companies 

Mr. Woods, head of the Woods Agency in 
Pittsburgh, possibly the largest life insurance 
underwriting agency in the United States, is 


may 


collaborating with a member of our executive 
committee, A. C. Robinson, president of the 
Peoples Savings and Trust Company of Pitts 
burgh, in a work on life insurance and trust 
companies, showing 
panies and the 
hate. 


how the insurance com 


trust companies can coordi 


The book is issued for the purpose of giv 
ing the life underwriters and trust company 


men an opportunity to life 


develop insur- 


Joun N. STALKER 
Vice-President, Union Trust Company, Detroit, who has 
been elected member of the Executive Committee, Trust 
Company Division, American Bankers Association 
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THE EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits - {2,500,000 


Total Resources - - - 


ELMORE B. JEFFERY... 


CLARENCE R. EVANS... 
Tr. H. FitcuHett... 


V ice- President 
; if 
CHARLES H. BucK.. J 
| 
J 
J 


i 

ice- President 
ice- President 
ice- President 
ice-President 
ice-President 


SIFFORD PEARRE... 
WALTER W. BEERS ‘ 
D. STEWART RIDGLEY. .2nd 


" - » - 20,000,000 


President 
Hucu L. Pope Secretary and Trea 
\. Lee GouGH isst. Sec. and Trea 
Cuas. J. HANZLIK Asst. Sec. and Trea 
Wma. H. Busey i Sec. and Trea 
JoHN J. DELANEY Asst. Sec. and Trea 
GEORGE J. TINSLEY. Trust Officer 


OUR EXPERIENCE AND EQUIPMENT IN HANDLING ALL KINDS OF BANKING AND TRUST 


COMPANY BUSINESS, TOGETHER WITH OUR 


THREE OFFICES, ENABLES US TO RENDER 


PROMPT AND EFFICIENT SERVICES TO BANKS, TRUST COMPANIES OR CORPORATIONS 


ance nd the life insurance’ trust idea. 
Throughout the country the trust companies 
the local life insurance men are meeting 


the purpose of developing the idea ot 
cooperation, and this gives you an idea of 
how the meetings are being conducted in dif 
ferent cities throughout the United States. 


Trust Companies and Federal 
Reserve System 


Deputy Manager Mershon: Committee on 
Relations with the Federal Reserve System. 
Mr. MeLueas of Kansas City, chairman of 
this committee, wired his regrets that he was 
kept at home unavoidably at the last moment. 

The committee was created in 1923 at the 
meeting in Atlantic City and the purpose was 
to assist in strengthening the financial and 
banking situation of the country. There are 
about 475 member trust companies in the 
system and about 1,600 eligible non-member 
trust companies. In addressing our letters to 
the 1,600 eligible non-member trust companies 
we received 850 responses. We have compiled 
quite a list of reasons why the trust com- 
panies of the country do not go into the sys- 
tem more generally. There has been a great 
deal of commendation and appreciation ex- 
pressed in respect to the establishment and 
operation of the system. 

As a result of our canvass thus far we 
found of the 850, the banks that cannot join 
are 66; the banks that contemplate joining, 
22; “giving further consideration to member- 
ship”, 132; “do not care to join,” 192; not in- 
terested at present, but may consider it in 
the future, 262. We are unable to classify 
174. There are about 18 accessions to mem- 
bership since we started this intensive work 
in January, and we anticipate that from this 
list of 164 member institutions that either 





REQUIRING BALTIMORE CONNECTIONS. 


say they contemplate joining or giving mem- 
bership further consideration, judging from 
the tone of the letters and the correspondence 
we believe quite a number of them will join 
the system before many months have elapsed 

The Seventh Mid-Winter Conference and 
the Fifteenth Annual Banquet will be held 
in New York, February 17 and 15, 1926. 





Joun B. Larner 


President, Washington Loan & Trust Co., Washington, 
D. C., member of Executive Committee of Trust Company 
Division 
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Tribute to Breckinridge Jones 


President Teter: I am sure you share with 
me the pleasure in the fact that the founder 
and first president of the division is here to- 
day—Breckinridge Jones of St. Louis, and 
I will ask Mr. Blair if he will bring Mr. Jones 
to the platform. (Applause). 

Acting upon the authority which you gave 
me earlier in the meeting I will appoint as a 
nominating committee to report nominees for 
officers and members of the executive com- 
mittee before the close of this session, J. A. 
House of Cleveland, Judge G. T. Stephenson 
of Raleigh, North Carolina, and Judge H. L. 
Standevan of Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Without vision the people perish. It has 
seemed to the officers of your division that it 
is desirable for organizations as well as for 
individuals to pause once in a while in their 
progress to take account of the things that 
are past, take a view of the plains below and 
perhaps glance ahead. You have heard a good 
deal about anniversaries in connection with 
this American Bankers Association Conven- 
tion, the Fiftieth Anniversary. Twenty-nine 
years ago Mr. Jones assisted in the forming 
of this division. A great many things have 
happened in that time. 

In casting about for some one to talk to us 
about visions realized we had a wealth of 
material, but it was not very difficult to land 
upon one man, a man whose vision has al- 
ways been unselfish, clear, antagonistic, some- 
times, but always for the right. We call him 
the grand old man of the division, but the 
trouble about that is that he is not an old 
man. But at any rate is there any one who 
could talk better today on the subject of 
“Visions Realized” than Uzal H. McCarter. 

(Notre: Mr. McCarter’s address on “Visions 
Realized” appears on page 397 of this issue 
of Trust COMPANIES). 
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Texas Investments 





BRECKINRIDGE JONES 


President, Mississippi Valley Trust Co. of St. Louis 
President Teter: May I call your attention 
to the fact that we are now to present a 
play, something you have never seen at these 
meetings before. Many of us are familiar 
with the silver and many of the 
products you have seen on the screen have 
been developed in the neighborhood of Los 
Angeles. One of the important members of 
our executive committee lives in Los Angeles 
and I suppose since the product of his neigh- 
borhood is the silver just 
planned a drama for us. Judge Hervey, vice- 
president of the Pacific Southwest Trust & 


screen 


screen, he has 


appeal to Life Insurance Companies and those who have Trust funds 


for safe, conservative investments. 


@ The Central Trust Company 


is under the supervision of a Directorate composed of some of the 


most successful men in Texas. 





SAN 





Established 1910 








CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY 


ANTONIO, 


d Write us regarding Texas business. 





TEXAS 


Affiliated with City National Bank 
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Savings Bank, Los Angeles, is to be the pro- 
loguer of this play. 

Judge Hervey: At the Regional Trust 
Conference held in San Francisco we gave a 
short demonstration of selling trust service. We 
asked that something along the 
might be presented to you and 
what we shall do this afternoon is in response 
to that 
and is to be largely extemporaneous. 


have been 


same line 


suggestive 


suggestion. It is merely 


(Eprror’s Nore: A verbatim report of the 


dialogue. and action of the play from life, 


with 
presented elsewhere in this issue of Trus1 


“Squaring Promise Performance,” is 


COMPANIES. } 


President Teter: We will now hear the re 
port of the Nominating Committee. 

The report of the Nominating Committee 
was presented as follows: 

President: Francis H. Sisson, Vice-presi- 
dent Guaranty Trust Company, New York 
City. 

Vice-President: Edward J. Fox, President 
Easton Trust Company, Easton, Pa. 

New members of Executive Committee: 

F. W. Denio, Vice-president Old Colony 
Trust Company, Boston, Mass. 

John C. Mechem, Vice-president 
Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, Ill. 


First 


Wa. Ruopes Hervey 


e-President, Pacific-Southwest Trust & Savings Bank, 
* Angeles, who assumed the stellar role in ‘Squaring 
Promise with Performance” 
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E. A. Pruden, Vice-president 
Union Trust Company, Newark, N. J. 

j. N. Stalker, Vice-president Union Trust 
Company, Detroit, Mich. 

A.V. Morton, Vice-president the Penn- 
sylvania Company for Insurances on Lives 
and Granting Annuities, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Upon motion duly made and seconded it 
was voted to accept the report of the Nom- 
inating Committee. 


Fidelity 


President Teter: The next order of business 
is to introduce the new officers. 

Frank Sisson, no president ever turned over 
his emblem of office to his 
greater satisfaction than in this case. 
tlemen, the newly elected president of the 
Trust Company Division. (Applause.) 


successor with 
Gen- 


President-elect Sisson: (Gentlemen, this is 
a very great honor and pleasure. As Mr. Me- 
Carter has said, I have represented the Trust 
Company Division so long I am now in the 
clean-up position permanently. 

Mr. Sisson then pinned the badge of office 
on Mr. Fox, the newly elected vice-president. 
After presenting the new members of the ex- 
ecutive committee, the president entertained 
a motion for adjournment. 


Adjournment. 


Tuomas C. HENNINGS 


Vice-President, Mercantile Trust Co. of St. Louis, and 
Chairman of Committee on Insurance Trusts, Trust 
Company Division 











ARTHUR W. LOASBY EDWIN P. MAYNARD 


President, Equitable Trust Company, N. Y President, Brooklyn Trust Company 








H. L. STANDEVEN WALTER P. GARDNER 





President, Exchange Trust Co., Tulsa, Okla., member President »w Jersey Title & Trust Co., Jersey City, and 
Executive Committee, Trust Company Division member, Executive Committee, Trust Company Divisio 
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of international banking is provided through our 
61 branches and offices distributed as follows: 


Brazil 
and throughout the Americas, France, Spain and 
England 


Ainglo-South American Bank, Ltd. 


and its affiliations 


British Bank of South America, Ltd. 


and 


Commercial Bank of Spanish America, Ltd. 


Represented by 


THE ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN 
TRUST COMPANY 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
49 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 
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GEORGE M. LAMONTE APPOINTED 
CHAIRMAN OF PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 

The Prudential Insurance Company of 
America has appointed George M. La Monte 
to succeed the late R. V. Lindabury as chair- 
man of the executive committee of the board 
of directors. Interest in Mr. Lindabury’s suc- 
cessor has been keen because of his national 
reputation in insurance circles. Mr. La 
Monte’s appointment means that the Pruden- 
tial will continue to have at the head of its 
executive committee a man with much experi- 
ence in insurance and banking affairs. 

Mr. La Monte has been a member of the 
board of directors of the Prudential for sev- 
eral years. Although he has long been known 
as a manufacturer, being president of George 
La Monte & Son, manufacturers of National 
Safety Paper, and is also president of the 
First National Bank of Bound Brook, New 
Jersey. Mr. La Monte came prominently into 
the public eye as commissioner of banking 
and insurance of the state of New Jersey, in 
which capacity he served two terms. He 
also has been vice-chairman of the Philadel- 
phia District of the Federal Reserve Bank. 

Mr. La Monte’s new duties in the manage- 
ment of the Prudential will make no change 
in his other business activities. As president. 






he will continue to direct the affairs of George 
La Monte & Son, and will also continue as 
head of the First National Bank of Bound 


Brook. 


GROWTH OF HARTFORD-CONNECTICUT 
TRUST COMPANY 

One of the strongest and most successful 
trust companies in New England is the Hart- 
ford-Connecticut Trust Company of Hartford, 
Conn. Since 1919 deposits have increased 
from $15,141,000 to $22,022,000 with resources 
now exceeding $27,660,000. The trust depart- 
ment administers the largest volume of trust 
assets of any trust company in Connecticut 
and enjoys an enviable reputation as one of 
the most efficiently conducted departments 
of the kind in the country. 

The fine traditions of this company are be- 
ing carried on under the able administration 
of Nathan D. Prince, as president, who was 
honored at the recent annual convention of 
the American Bankers Association with the 
office of treasurer of the Association. Meigs 
H. Whaples, who successfully conducted the 
company for many years as president, con- 
tinues active association as chairman of the 
board. Arthur P. Day is vice-chairman of the 
board. 
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YOUR FLORIDA INTEREST 


For the reason that liberal views upon taxation in Florida are 
attracting attention of a great many people, many of your cus- 
tomers will be asking questions regarding Trust Laws of this State. 


The Commercial Bank & Trust Company has a Department fully 
equipped to handle the business of Trust Companies throughout 
the United States. Pamphlets on Florida Tax Laws have been 
prepared by our institution, which we will be pleased to forward 
upon request. 


We invite you to direct your friends to us, with every assurance 
of courteous consideration and prompt attention. 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Commercial Bank & Trust Company 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 





WILLIAM E. PURDY COMPLETES 35 
YEARS OF SERVICE 

William E. Purdy, assistant vice-president 
of the Chase National Bank of New York re- 
cently completed his thirty-fifth year of con- 
tinuous association with that bank. Enter- 
ing the bank-in September, 1890 as a sten- 
ographer, Mr. Purdy quickly won a reputation 
for ability which led to his appointment as 
secretary to William H. Porter, vice-president 
of the bank, and later he occupied the same 
position for Mr. Hepburn. After this the cred- 
it department claimed him and he advanced 
steadily, becoming head of the department. 
From this position on January 9, 1907, he 
was appointed assistant cashier and on Octo- 
ber 13, 1920, he became assistant vice-presi- 
dent. 

Besides his activities as officer in charge of 
important phases of the bank’s outside rela- 
tions, Mr. Purdy was for many years the 
popular representative of the Chase National 
Bank. at bankers’ conventions all over the 
country. Although this work has now grown 
far beyond any one man’s portion, there is 
still no A. B. A. convention complete without 
Mr. Purdy. He was for some time a member 
of the executive council and of the finance 


committee of the American Bankers Asso- Wituram E, Purpy 
ciation Assistant Vice-President, Chase National Bank of New 
f " York 














Community Crust Conferenre 


CONDUCTED UNDER AUSPICES 
OF THE 


COMMUNITY TRUST COMMITTEE OF THE TRUST COM- 
PANIES DIVISION OF THE AMERICAN 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


HE outstanding and most important 

fact developed at the recent Com- 

munity Trust Company held Septem- 
ber 29th at Atlantic City under the auspices 
of the Community Trust Committee of the 
Trust Company Division, American Bankers 
Association, is that the community trust 
movement has acquired such remarkable 
growth and public recognition. This is es- 
pecially significant when it is recalled that 
such response has been brought about with- 
out the aid of any systematic or sustained 
plan of development or publicity in most of 
the community trust centers. 


Besides the fund of $100,000,000 pledged 
to the Cleveland Foundation, as the pioneer 
organization of this type, the various other 
community trusts or foundations report actual 
and pledged gifts, the income from which is 
available either for designated charitable 
purposes or subject to use through the re- 
spective distribution committees, aggregat- 
ing nearly $20,000,000. These totals do not 
include many more millions of bequests pro- 
vided for in wills that have been executed, 
and which will be ultimately available. In- 
teresting also, is the experience of a number 
of community trusts showing that the largest 
and most important gifts have been made by 
people while living, or created through living 
trusts. 

The conference in Atlantic City was largely 
in response to the growing demand for closer 
coordination in the operations and policies 
of community trusts. The variations in 
policy and immediate objections were em- 
phasized in the discussions, and the view- 
points brought out at the conference, which 
was attended by representatives from most 
of the community trusts or foundations which 
are actually functioning. 

Frank J. Parsons, chairman of 
munity Trust Committee, 
before introducing the 


the Com- 
presided, 


and 


various speakers, 


briefly reviewed the progress of the move- 
ment. Col. F. H. Fries, president of the 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Company of 
Winston-Salem, N. C., described the methods 
that have been found effective in advertising 
the community trust. Frank D. Loomis, 
secretary of the Chicago Community Trust, 
discussed the best methods of securing gifts 
under wills or living trusts. An instructive 
survey of tax problems in connection with 
community trusts was given by William 
Greenough, counsel for the New York Com- 
munity Trust. In the absence of Col. Leonard 
P. Ayres of the Cleveland Trust Company, 
the subject of ““Value of Community Trust 
Affiliations to the Trustee’’ was extempora- 
neously taken up by Carlton K. Matson, 
director of the Cleveland Foundation. A 
valuable paper on “Wise Distribution of 
Income from Undesignated Gifts’’ was sub- 
mitted by Charles M. Rogerson, secretary of 
the Permanent Charity Fund of Boston. 
“Reshaping Philanthropic Habits’’ was a 
prolific text for Ralph Hayes, Director of the 
New York Community Trust. 
followed the various papers. 


Discussions 


Salient Feature in Progress of Com- 
munity Trust Movements 


In a brief prefatory address, Mr. Frank J. 
Parsons, chairman of the Conference, cited 
of the notable achievements in com- 
munity trust progress. He said in part: 

“The current year marks the eleventh 
anniversary of the formation of the first 
community trust or foundation in Cleveland, 
Ohio. Growth in this movement has been 
slow, but steady, and increasing recognition 
from high sources of the correctness of the 
principle is indeed gratifying to those who have 
devoted their time and thought to the for- 
warding of this plan. The problems involved 
have been, first, those of stimulating interest: 
the education of the charitable public; and 


some 
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later, those of administration and develop- 
ment. 

“The first of these problems has been 
measurably solved. A little more than ten 
years ago the community trust principle was 
new and untried, with no body of favorable 
opinion behind it, but such progress has been 
made that at the Chicago Convention of the 
American Bankers Association in 1924, the 
vice-president of one of the great trust com- 
panies in a mid-western city stated it could 
now be considered a proper adjunct of the 
American bank and trust company in round- 
ing out its service to the community and to 
its clientele. 

“The process of education, too, has made 
great strides, and the proper function of the 
community trust is becoming increasingly 
better known to an enlarging circle. The 
third phase in the development, the prob- 
lems of administration, is now receiving the 
attention of a growing number of trusts 
which are receiving income under gifts, and 
are giving thought and attention to its wise 
distribution. These problems include the 
continued education of the charitable public 
and of the banks and trust companies them- 
selves; matters of taxation, both state and 
national, which may require further interpre- 
tation and possible legislation; proper methods 
of publicity; the raising of budgets; and the 
determining upon courses of action to follow.” 

Chairman Parsons then called upon various 
speakers to discuss different phases of com- 
munity trust operation. 
addresses appear elsewhere in 
Trust COMPANIES. 

Col. Fries in dwelling upon the best methods 
of advertising a community trust directed 
attention to the fact that since their incep- 
tion eleven years ago they have grown at a 
rate approximately five times the yearly 
average growth of trust companies during the 
first sixty-eight years of trust company de- 
velopment. He advocated methods of de- 
velopment, publicity and efficiency similar 
to those which have given such great impulse 
to trust company 
growth. 


these 
issue of 


Some of 
this 


service and life insurance 


Gifts Under Living Trusts 


Frank D. Loomis, secretary of the Chicago 
Community Trust, discussed the best methods 
of securing gifts-under wills or living trusts 
and regarded as a significant result 
the large gifts that have been secured or 
pledged with relatively little sustained or 
systematic method of publicity or develop- 
ment. He described the methods pursued 
by various community trusts in attracting 
public attention and cooperation, as well as 


most 
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the most effective channels of approach, 
including selected mailing lists and advertis- 
ing mediums. In conclusion, he said: 

“It seems to be the general supposition 
that most charitable endowment gifts come 
through bequests. A study of gifts of this 
character in Chicago in the last fifty years 
has shown that this is not so—that our largest 
and most important gifts have been given 
by people while living. And of the approxi- 
mately $3,000,000 which we now have in 
our fund, all of it except about $70,000 came 
in the form of living trusts. The $70,000 
was the proceeds of two wills, both probated 
in 1925, but executed four and five years ago. 
This seems to indicate that if the community 
trusts sit idly by, waiting for wills to mature, 
they may wait a long time—and may eventu- 
ally suffer some sore disappointment. 


Taxation of Community Trusts 


In a carefully prepared paper on ‘Taxa- 
tion of Community Trusts,’ Mr. William 
Greenough, counsel for the New York Com- 
munity Trust, considered the subject from 
two major aspects: first, taxation against 
the trustee-donee (a) on corpus of the trust, 
and (b) on the income of the trust; second, 
taxation against the donor on the corpus and 


in respect of the deductibility of the gift. 
Taxation on the income of the trust must be 


subdivided into under the 
laws, he stated, as well as taxation under 
state income tax laws. Taxation against the 
donor must also be looked at from both these 
aspects. He discussed in detail the provisions 
of the various laws and the steps taken in 
securing legislative amendments as well as 
revision of Treasury rulings. 

“T am convinced,’ said 
“that the insertion of the word ‘trusts’ in 
Section 214 (a), (10), by the Revenue Act of 
1924, has been of great importance, and that 
we will have no difficulty in a proper case 
in convincing the department that gifts to 
community trusts, chests, funds, or founda- 
tions, or any trust for 


taxation federal 


Mr. Greenough, 


charitable purposes 
the word ‘charitable’ in its broad 
legal meaning) are exempt from the income 
tax and deductible by the donor to the extent 
stated in 214 (a), (10), and that the situa- 
tion has become more favorable, as evidenced 
by the fact that Mr. Hartson, 
Internal Revenue, handed down a decision, 
published in Internal Revenue Bulletin, 
Volume III, No. 28, July 14, 1924, page 10, 
holding that contributions to settle- 
ments and other corporations engaged in 
similar social service work are deductible in 
computing the net individual 
donors under Section (11), of the 


(using 


solicitor of 


social 


income of 


214 (a), 
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Revenue Act of 1918 and 1921, and I might 
add therefore under Section 214 (a), (10), 
of the Act of 1924.” 

“In view of the legislative history of the 
amendment of 1921, and of the well known 
structure of the community trusts, I am con- 
vinced that when a proper case arises, the 
department must hold that gifts held by the 
trustees are exempt under Section 231 
are deductible by the 
tion 214,”’ 


and 


donors under Sec- 


The next subject discussed at the confer- 
ence was that of ‘‘Wise Distribution of Income 
from Undesignated Gifts,’ which was ad- 
mirably covered in a paper by Mr. Charles 
M. Rogerson of the Permanent Charity 
Fund of Boston, and which appears 
where in this issue of Trust COMPANIES. 

The concluding speaker was Ralph Hayes, 
director of the New York Community Trust, 
who cited notable instances of the failure of 
charitable gifts and trusts that have become 
obsolete. “Only the granting of generous 
and elastic powers to post-mortem agents,” 
he stated, “will save future funds from the 
fate that has befallen so many previous ones.”’ 
To serve these and broader objects of hu- 
man and community welfare, the committee 
Trust was conceived and developed. 


else- 


CASULTY INSURANCE COMPANY 

At a recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Aetna Insurance Company of 
Hartford, Conn., it was voted to authorize 
the executive officers to proceed with the in- 
corporation and establishment of a new cas- 
ualty insurance company to be operated un- 
der the management of the Aetna Insurance 
Company. The new company will have a capi- 
tal of $1,000,000 and a surplus of $1,000,000. 

For some years the tendency of the insur- 
ance business has been for companies to op- 
erate in groups doing all lines of insurance 
The casualty companies have 
formed fire insurance companies and the fire 
insurance companies 
casualty companies. 


business. 


have in turn, started 

The Aetna Insurance Company was founded 
in 1819 and therefore is 106 years of age. It 
is one of the oldest, 
best 


most successful, and 
known companies in the fire insurance 
business. Its popularity with agents through- 
out the country is second to none. It is, 
therefore, expected that this new casualty 
company will be welcomed by the thousands 
of Aetna agents throughout the United States. 
and its future prospects seem excellent. The 
establishment of a casualty running mate for 
the old “Aetna,” should prove advantageous 
to both companies. 
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INITIAL STATEMENT BY GUARDIAN 
TRUST COMPANY OF DETROIT 

The Guardian Trust Company of Detroit 
which opened its doors for business on July 
Sth of this year under exceptionally favor- 
able and promising auspices, more than ful- 
filled expectations in publishing its first fi- 
nancial statement of condition. Its statement 
derives additional interest from the fact that 
the business of the company is chiefly concen. 
trated on fiduciary and allied financial func- 
tions. 

The statement of September 28th shows 
total resources of $10,060,722 and trust de- 
posits of $8,025,473. The capital is $1,000,000 
and surplus, $1,000,000. The resources em- 
brace government, state and municipal bonds 
amounting to $6,530,772: other bonds, $1,538,- 
815: bonds with State Treasurer, $204,369; 
collateral loans,-$248,248; loans on real es- 
tate, $101,018; cash and due from reserve 
banks, $965,097. 

The organization of the Guardian Trust 
Company commanded wide interest largely 
because it was conceived and organized by a 
group of men associated with successful local 
business and financial enterprises and who 
had the active support of a large number of 
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A Complete Banking Service 


The Midland Bank offers exceptional facilities for the transaction 
of banking business of every description. 
affiliations it operates 2,250 branches in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, and has agents and correspondents in all parts 
of the world. The Bank has offices in the Atlantic Liners 
Aquitania, Berengaria and Mauretania, and a foreign branch office 
at 196 Piccadilly, London, specially equipped for the use and 
convenience of visitors in London. 


MIDLAND 


LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


Affiliated Banks: Belfast Banking Co. Ltd., Northern Ireland; The 
Clydesdale Bank Ltd., and North of Scotland Bank Ltd., Scotland. 


Together with its 


BANK 










men prominent in Detroit life. The personnel 
of the board of directors confirmed the repre- 
sentative character of the enterprise. The of- 
ficial staff is composed of experienced men 
and associated with President Wm. Robert 
Wilson in the executive management are the 
following: 

Lewis K. Walker, vice-president and sec- 
retary; John C. Grier, Jr., vice-president; 
Phelps Newberry, vice-president; Steuart L. 
Pittman, vice-president; Harry S. Johnson, 
treasurer; Rudolph E. Hofelich, trust officer ; 
Andrew D. Hotchkiss, assistant vice-presi- 
dent; A. A. F. Maxwell, assistant secretary; 
Henry E. Bodman, counsel. 


TRUST HOLDINGS OF VIRGINIA TRUST 
COMPANY 

As executor, guardian, trustee and other 
fiduciary capacities, the Virginia Trust Com- 
pany of Richmond, Virginia, holds funds and 
property having value of $30,000,000, which 
are kept separate from the assets of the com- 
pany. The latest financial statement shows 
capital of $1,000,000; surplus earned, $1,000,- 
000 and undivided profits of $477,826. Depos- 
its amount to $6,127,273, and combined re- 
sources, $9,046,670. 
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GOLDEN JUBILEE CONVENTION 
OF THE 


Amprrircan Bankers Assuriation 


HELD IN ATLANTIC CITY, SEPTEMBER 28 TO OCTOBER 1, 1925 


Officers elected for ensuing year: 


President: Oscar Wells, President First 
National Bank, Birmingham, Ala. 

First Vice-President: Melvin A. Traylor, 
President First Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago. 

Second Vice-President: Thomas R. Pres- 
ton, President Hamilton National Bank, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Treasurer: Nathan D. Prince, President 


Hartford-Connecticut Trust Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


Executive Manager: F. N. Shepherd, New 
York. 


Convention City for 1926: Los Angeles. 


N marked contrast to the lively demonstra 
tions and animated debates which char- 
acterized the meeting in Chicago last year 
when the nation was seething with a Presi- 
dential campaign and when the volcanic 
branch banking issue burst forth with re- 
newed vigor, the recent fifty-first annual con- 
vention of the American Bankers Association 
in Atlantic City was a staid and truly tran- 
quil affair. Last year the acoustics of the 
old Auditorium Theatre in Chicago rang with 
cheers when the rival camps for and against 
branch banking buried the hatchet and in- 
dulged in a “love feast” with high hopes of 
having Congress put an end to this contro- 
versy which has threatened the very existence 
of the American Bankers Association. Al- 
though Congress failed to act and numbers of 
anti-branchers pow-wowed at Atlantic City, 
it is a tribute to the good judgment of the 
bankers that this conflict was not permitted 
to reappear this year upon the floor of the 
convention and received only mild attention 
at one or two of the Division meetings. 
Instead of indulging in controversy the 
bankers at the Atlantic City conclave per- 
formed a piece of constructive work that tes- 
tified to their fine public spirit and that will 


bring accruing benefits to this and ensuing 
generations. That achievement was the cre- 
ation of a fund of half a million dollars for 
the establishment of Foundation Scholarships 
as a fitting commemoration of the completion 
of the fiftieth year since the American Bank- 
ers Association was organized in 1875. In- 
stead of roll calls on debatable issues the con- 
vention hall echoed with enthusiastic endorse- 
ment and pledges of money in support of the 
greatest movement yet undertaken to bring 
about wider diffusion of sound economic in- 
struction and thought, not only in colleges and 


Oscar WELLS 


President, First National Bank, Birmingham, Ala., elected 
President, American Bankers Association 
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universities, but among the people of this 
country in general, 

Another welcome innovation was the ab- 
sence of long winded resolutions, the con- 
vention confining itself to the adoption of two 
briefly worded recommendations from the 
Committee on Resolutions, one pledging the 
Association in behalf of federal and state 
inheritance and estate tax reform and the 
other urging the members to use their influ- 
ence with Congress to bring about the re- 
chartering of the Federal Reserve banks 
without the interjection of other questions or 
proposed amendments the Federal Reserve 
Act of a controversial nature. 

The proceedings of the convention called 
for only three set addresses. Lewis E. Pier- 
son, as chairman of the Fiftieth Anniversary 
Committee prefaced his announcement of the 
Foundation Scholarships plan with a schol- 
arly address on “Fifty Years of American 
sanking” in which he traced the potent in- 
fluence of American banks and bankers in 
fostering and keeping pace with the great in- 
dustrial, financial and commercial develop- 
ment of the country. The subject of “How 
the Banks Can Best Serve Agriculture” was 
ably treated by ex-Governor Frank ©. Low- 


Tuomas R. Preston 


President, Hamilton National Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn 


den of Illinois and that sterling Democrat, 
Martin W. Littleton of New York, brought 
forth his oratorical guns on the theme “Rep- 
resentative Government Versus Direct De- 
mocracy.” 

Following is given a summary of the pro- 
ceedings of the fifty-first annual convention. 


Golden Anniversary Session 


With ocean waves providing a subdued ac- 
companiment the Golden Anniversary or open- 
ing session of the fifty-first annual conven- 
tion of the American Bankers Association was 
called .to order by President William E. Knox 
in the musical hall located at the extreme 
end of the steel pier. The capacious audito- 
rium was comfortably filled by bankers from 
all sections of the country. Upon the plat 
form were to be recognized the faces of some 
of the leading figures in the American bank- 
ing world, including former presidents of the 
association and among them the venerable fig- 
ure of George F. Baker, chairman of the First 
National Bank of New York who later re- 
ceived an ovation as one of the original mem- 
bers of the association when it was founded 
fifty years ago in 1875 


Me tvin A. Traytor 


President, First Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, Illinois 
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President Knox’s Annual Address 


Following the invocation President Knox 
delivered his annual address in which he 
struck the keynote of the prevailing senti- 
ment among the bankers when he defended 
the Federal Reserve System and advocated its 
perpetuation. He also emphasized that the 
time is now opportune for tax reduction and 
urged the working out of a plan of personal 
and household economy which would release 
workers from the constant dread of depend- 
ence in old age. 

“T think that it is quite possible to work 
out an economic plan,” said Mr. Knox, “and 
to show people that by systematic and small 
savings, by systematic curtailment of waste, 
continued over a period of years, it is quite 
possible for the average man to approach the 
coming of old age with a feeling of comfort 
and serenity, knowing that he will have 
enough to provide for his old age. Such a 
plan could be worked out and steps are being 
taken now to work out some such plan to in 
vite the cooperation of the business men of 
the country and large employers, bringing it 
to the attention of their people.” 

Following the report of the official acts 
and proceedings of the Executive Council, 
presented by Executive Manager Shepherd, 
the president introduced Lewis FE. Pierson. 
chairman of the Irving Bank-Columbia Trust 
Company of New York, who as chairman of 
the Fiftieth Anniversary Committee, presented 
the report of that committee and delivered 
an inspirational address on “Fifty Years of 
American Banking.” (Mr. Pierson’s address 
appears in substance in another part of this 


issue of TrRuST COMPANIES.” ) 


Mr. Pierson Announces Scholarship 


Foundation Plan 


In announcing the plans for raising a fund 
of $500,000 for Foundation Scholarships in 
American colleges and universities to com 
memorate the fiftieth anniversary of the 
American Bankers Association, Mr. Pierson 
said: “For fifty years the American 
Bankers Association has been — striving 
to spread a knowledge of banking and 
business fundamentals not only among 
the banking profession, but also among all 
good citizens. Therefore, it is eminently fit- 
ting that at this fiftieth anniversary of its 
existence the association should take another 
forward step in the diffusion of economic 
truth. There was unanimous agreement, that 
the association could best celebrate its anni- 
versary by some definite and continuing con- 
tribution to the development of sound think- 


NatHAN D. Princt 


President, Hartford-Connectieut Trust Co., Hartford, 
Conn.; elected Treasurer of American Bankers Association 


ing on matters of business and finance. That 
contribution is to be expressed in the estab- 
lishment of foundation scholarships, which 
will give to the students of our colleges in- 
creased opportunity for education in sound 
economics. 


“A survey revealed that courses in econom- 
ics exist in colleges and universities generally 
throughout the United States, and that excel- 
lent business schools are freely available to 
students from all walks of life. The intention 
expressed in our contribution of these foun- 
dation scholarships is to broaden educational 
effort in the direction of sounder economic 
understanding. 

“The establishment of these scholarships 
throughout the United States, it seems to me, 
epitomizes the motives which for fifty years 
have animated the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. It typifies the ideals which make the 
association one of the greatest forces in the 
country for the development of American 
sJanking, for the protection of American Com- 
merce and, best of all, for the preservation of 
the clear thinking and honest dealing which 
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alone can Keep the nation and 


progressive. 


prosperous 


“Your Fiftieth Anniversary Committee has 
taken its work seriously and has done its 
very best to prepare a plan which expresses 
the intention of the association, which will 
be attractive to our membership, and above 
all, which will work. Such a plan, we be- 
lieve, we have the honor of presenting to you 
today. Its success will depend upon the ear 
nestness with which you take it up and carry 
it through.” 

Mr. Pierson then proceeded to describe the 
details of the plan for raising the fund of 
half a million dollars to enlist cooperation 
from all member banks, first by individual 
subscriptions and then by means of state and 
local organizations upon designated 
quotas for each state determined by ratio 
of bank capital of each state. He announced 
that twenty-six men had already subscribed 
each $5000 for a total of $130,000 and other 
individual subscriptions bringing the _pre- 
liminary figure up to $141,000. He also ad- 
vised that a roll of states would be called at 
the second general session on the following 
day with call upon each state to furnish its 
quota. 

John H. Puelicher, president of the Mar- 
shall & Ilsley Bank of Milwaukee, was then 
recognized and announced that on the pre 
vious evening the executive council of the 
American Bankers Association had voted to 
contribute $50,000 from the funds of the as- 
sociation to aid the Scholarship Foundation, 
bringing the sum on hand up to $191,000. 

Paul B. Detwiler, vice-president of the 
American Institute of Banking, then arose 
and announced that the institute, which is 
celebrating its silver jubilee, had decided to 
participate in the movement by a contribution 
of $25,000 obtained by individual contribu- 
tions from members of the institute. Other 


based 





speakers who arose to commend the founda- 
tion and urge whole-hearted cooperation, in- 
cluded Woodruff of Chicago; Elliott 
C. McDougal, president of the Marine Trust 
Company of Buffalo, and Melvin A. Traylor 
president of the First Trust and Savings 
Bank of Chicago. 


George 


With the appointment of the Committee on 
Resolutions and the reading of a 
from Chairman Louis T. McFadden of the 
House Committee on Banking and Currency 
relative to the re-introduction of the so-called 
MeFadden Bill in providing for 
broadening of the functions of national banks, 
the first session came to a close. 


telegram 


Congress, 


SECOND SESSION OF THE 
CONVENTION 


Wednesday, September 30 


Ability of bankers to negotiate tuneful as 
well as collateral notes was demonstrated by 
the songfest which preceded the opening of 
the second session of the annual convention. 
Following invocation, President Knox paid a 
tribute to George F. Baker of New York, who 
was seated upon the platform, as one of the 
founders of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, to which the distinguished New York 
banker modestly replied : 

“I can’t make a speech to you, but I want 
to thank you very much.” 

The first hour of the proceedings was con- 
sumed by the roll call of states to raise funds 
for the Scholarship Foundation. A_ black- 
board upon the stage indicated opposite each 
state its quota based upon proportion of bank- 
ing capital. Prior to the call of states it 
was announced that the total raised from sub- 
scriptions of $1,000 or over amounting to 
$219,000. It became evident early in the pro- 
ceedings that the various states would sub- 
scribe 100 per cent as the spokesmen re- 
sponded to the call. Those states that were 
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MUSKEGON TRUST COMPANY 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
Capital and Surplus $225,000.00 


Serves as Executor and Trustee under Will—Administrator and Guardian—Agent for 
Real Estate and Personal Property—Escrow Agent—Trustee Under Mortgage—Registrar 
Transfer Agent. 

Makes, Renews, Examines Abstracts of Title and Issues Title Guaranties, Sells High Grade 
Bonds and Safe Real Estate Investments. 


OFFICERS 
HaRoOLD McB. THURSTON..... President Otro L. GopFrReyY.Vice-Pres. and Title Dept. Mer 
J. ARTHUR DRATZ...... Vice-President PAUL R. HUGHEs. P 
Frep M. BREUNINGER Vice-President WALTER LARSEN. es i] 
FRANK W. GARBER Vice-President and Treasurer Joun H. VAN ANDEL \ 
FreED W. RIBLET, Chairman of the Board 
a. 
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Secretary 
tstant Secretary 
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en 


passed owing to inability of delegates to con- of their own creation. This is not the prob- 
fer, made up their quotas on the following lem of agriculture alone. It is the problem 
day. At the conclusion of the roll call it was of all Because there can be no enduring 
announced that the total pledged amounted to prosperity unless all the principal industries 
$313,675, which go to make up the commercial world, 


keeping step with one another, shall march 
Governor Lowden on Agricultural shmaak > 

Conditions é : . 

; : ; Following the address by Governor Lowden, 
President Knox announced with regret that 


3 the chairman called for the report of the 
Dwight W. Morrow, who was scheduled to 


nominating committee and the officers for the 
ensuing year as recommended by the com 
mittee, were duly elected, the ceremony of 
conducting them into office to take place at 
the closing session. 


address the convention, was unable to come 
owing to his duties at Washington as head 
of the Aircraft Investigation Commission. 
Former Governor of Illinois, Frank 0. Low 
den was then introduced and he held the at 
tention of delegates with an address on “How 
the Banks Can Best Serve Agriculture.” 
Governor Lowden cautioned against the ac 
ceptance of highly optimistic statements in 
regard to agricultural conditions and the 
farmers earnings. He gave a luminous pic 
ture of the hardships and problems that the 
farmers are wrestling with and asserted that 
agriculture is still sadly out of gear with the 
general business and economic structure. In 
regard to cooperative marketing he said: 
“Farmers’ cooperative marketing associa 
tions, however, are making real progress. 
Some have failed. Doubtless others still will 
fail. The mortality among them, however, 
has been no greater than among new business 
organizations of any other kind of which | 
know. We have been gathering a large fund 
of experience which will enable not only 
those already organized, but new ones yet to 
be, to avoid largely the errors of the past. 
They are destined one day to occupy the en 
tire field, for there is no other way out. Just 
Vhen that happy day shall come no man can 
tell. It depends largely upon the farmers 
themselves. I can foresee the day, though, 
| think, when everything produced upon the P a 
farm for the market will be marketed by the Wituiam E. Knox 


. > >= ry y , 4 - , 
farmers 7 ee ‘ ere Tay President, Bowery Savings Bank of New York, who presided 
ners themselves through an organization at A. B. A. convention as Retiring President 
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A STATE-WIDE 
TRUST SERVICE 


HROUGH its ninety-six 

banking offices, located 
in the principal cities of 
California, this institution 
is prepared to undertake 
the transaction of Trust 
Business of any character. 


=> 


Trust Department 


Bank of Jtaly 


Head Office: San Francisco, Cal. 


Resolutions Call for Tax Revision and 
Rechartering of Federal Reserve Banks 
The report presented by the resolutions 
committee was brief and embraced only two 
major recommendations for adoption. One 
of these urged the elimination of the Federal 
estate tax, of the Federal gift tax and of in- 
heritance taxes by states on the 
personal property of 
lined in the report of 
commission of 


intangible 
non-residents as out- 
taxation 
Division. 


the special 
the Trust Company 
Text of Resolutions Adopted 

Following is the report of the Committee 
on Resolutions : 

“We urge the elimination of the Federal 
estate tax, of the Federal gift tax, and of 
inheritance taxes by states on the intangible 
personal property of non-residents. In sup- 
port of this recommendation we refer to the 
admirable report at this convention by the 
special committee of the Trust Company Di- 
vision of this association. 

“Secondly, we present a subject which 
should challenge the thoughtful attention of 
all citizens as it must particularly challenge 
the self interest and the patriotic concern of 
every banker. That subject is the Federal 
Reserve System. The rechartering of the 
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Bankers Trust 
Company 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Trust Business 


Exclusively 


Qualified to do Business in 
UTAH, IDAHO, 
NEVADA and WYOMING 


W. W. ARMST! 

J. K. Harpy 1 
EUGENE GILES 
G. T 
P. W. DAYEE 
G. E. GILes 


President 
tce- President 
Vice-President 
PETERSEN Secretar 


Treasurer 
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Reserve banks, that it has become the 
subject of public discussion, should be taken 
up promptly settled. Continuing unce! 


tainty about the future of the system is sure 


how 
and 
to prove a grave menace to the progress and 
prosperity of the country. Further, in our 
opinion, when the extension of the charters 
is taken under consideration, the legislation 
should provide that the Federal Reserve Sys 
tem shall 
until the 


either continue indeterminatel) 
affirmative action 


to dissolve it or continue during the period 


Congress takes 
for which national banks are now chartered 
namely ninety-nine years. We also believ: 
that when the bill providing for the continu 
ance of the system is taken up the considera 
tion thereof should not be 
volving it with 
Reserve Act. 


confused by in 
amendments of the Federal 
Amendments should be consid 
ered separately and on their own merits. The 
officers of this association are directed to 
memorialize the Congress in conformity with 
the opinions herein expressed and the mem 
bers of this association are besought to forego 
for the time the promotion of any divergent 
views on what is secondary, the amendment 
of the system, while giving their united sup 
port to what is primary, the life of the sys 
tem.” 
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Passaic National Bank and Trust Company 
PASSAIC, N. J. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits . 


Resources .. . 


$3,400,000.00 
: 28,000,000.00 


Banking and Trust business of Individuals and corporations solicited. 
Ample capital and resources guarantee good service. 





THIRD AND CLOSING SESSION 
OF THE CONVENTION 
Thursday, October 1 


During the third and closing session of the 
convention the contributions, including state 
Fiftieth Anniversary Scholar 
ship fund brought the aggregate up to $465, 


quotas to the 


225 and within close striking distance of the 
$500,000 goal. 


that the 


Assurances were forthcoming 
gap would be filled. At the conclu- 
the second roll call the chairman in 
troduced as the speaker of the day, Martin 
W. Littleton of New York, who 
“Representative Government 


sion of 


spoke on 
versus Direct 


Democracy.” 


Littleton on ‘“‘Representative Government and 
Democracy” 


Littleton’s address was a spirited de- 
of the and the integrity 
of the Supreme Court against political attack 
and sophistries. He advocated the creation 
of Committees on Constitutionality for both 
branches 


Constitution 


of Congress to pass upon the consti- 
tutionality of proposed or pending legislation 
which would not only obviate much political 
controversy legislative 
also relieve the courts of much liti- 
gation as criticism. Mr. Littleton 


and needless discus- 
sion but 
well as 
Said in part: 

“The contention that it is not the Constitu- 
tion which is the object of attack but a court 
enjoying a life tenure that is undemocratic, 
i pretext. The gentlemen who are 
daily and hourly planning the destruction of 
that Great Court are opposed to a written 
Constitution which protects life, liberty and 
property It is not that all of the leaders 
ire opposed to the protection of life, liberty 
and property, but it is that they are bent on 


is a mere 


making life, liberty and property depend at 


all times on the will of the majority, 
“The pretext that the Supreme Court stands 


in the way of progress is another which its 
opponents do not themselves believe, for in a 
period of 


declared 


133 years the Supreme Court 
only 49 Acts of invalid, 
310 acts of state legislatures and 42 munici- 
within 
What mighty changes have taken place in the 
hame of 


has 
Congress 
pal ordinances, yet these 133 years 
progress, 

“The President, the chief executive of the 
nation, in a large sense is truly representative 
in that in the place and stead of the fifty-four 
million voters, or any number of nominees of 


Joun G. LonspALe 


President, National Bank of Commerce in St.. Louis, and 
by unanimous consent one of the most popular members 
of the American banking fraternity 
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Camden 
Safe Deposit 


Trust Co. 


CAMDEN,N. J. 


$500,000.00 
1,000,000.00 
394,683.91 


Cafital, - - - - 
Surplus - - - 
Undivided Profits, 
Dehosits, - - - 12,500,000.00 
Trust Funds, - 24,000,000.00 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian or Trustee. 


Interest Allowed on Deposits 


Member Federal Reserve System 


EPHRAIM TOMLINSON, President 
W. J. SEWELL, JR. 
Josepu LIppINncoTi! 
F. HERBERT FULTON 
FRANK S. NorcROSS. 
Josepu S. KERBAUGH.. 
JoHN H. ANNIs. 
GEORGE REYNOLDS... 


Vice-President 

. Treasurer 
Secretar 

. Trust Officer 

Assistant Treasurer 

istant Trust Officer 

Solicitor 


voters, he has enjoined upon him the duty 
and reposed in him the power, through agen- 
cies constitutional and legal, to enforce the 
law, to uphold and defend the Constitution 
of the country, to carry on either directly or 
through His ministers and appointees our re- 
lations with foreign nations in conjunction 
with the Senate. 

“The Supreme Court of the United States, 
in a large sense, is truly representative, as 
indeed are all the courts. To them by the 
Constitution and laws is committed the final 
determination of those controversies, the es- 
tablishment of those rules which make for 
the order and stability of society as a whole. 

“The Congress of the United States is truly 
representative in that, having received each 
his commission to serve, the representative 
takes his obligation to serve the nation as a 
whole and not merely the petty and conflicting 
interest of contiguous districts or distant sec- 
tions.” 

Installation of Officers 


At the conclusion of Mr. Littleton’s address 
the newly elected officers for the ensuing 
year were formally installed. President Knox 
in a few graceful words of appreciation for 
the honor conferred upon him yielded the 
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ESTABLISHED 1891 


Central 
Trust Company 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


We cordially invite correspondence from Banks, 
Trust Companies and Corporations requiring 
either financial or fiduciary facilities in this city 
or territory. Many years of experience and con- 
tinued service. Acts as Executor, Adminis- 
trator, Guardian, Agent, Trustee, or any Fiduci- 
ary Capacity. 


OFFICERS 


F.S. SIMMONS, President 

C. T. SHARPLESS, Vice-President 

JOHN B. CLEMENT, 2d V.-P., Sec’y and Treas. 
E. ROBERT TRUDEL, Jr., Ass’t Sec’yand Treas. 
C. CHESTER CRAIG, Trust Officer 

A. J. HOFFMAN, Ass’t Trust Officer 


Resources nearly $5,000,000 


gavel to his successor, Oscar Wells, 
pledged himself to carry on the duties of his 
office with Melvin A. Tray 
vice-president of the 
association, was then asked to come forward 
and receive his badge of office. The installa 
tion part of the proceedings was concluded 
with the induction of Thomas R. Preston as 
second vice-president. 


who 


loyal devotion. 
lor, the newly elected 


It devolved 
newly 


upon Francis H. Sisson, the 
president of the Trust 


pany Division, to give expression to the sen 


elected Com 
timents of affection and regard entertained by 
the members of the 
retiring President 
son’s tribute was 


association toward the 

“Billy” Mr. Sis 
a gem of oratory and elo 
quence to which Mr. Knox, after acknowledg 
ing a handsome presentation of silver service, 
replied : 


Knox. 


“If I really believed half those things that 
about me, I think I 
ask somebody to push me off the docks so 
that I could be 
slide.” 

The fifty-first 
American 


a close. 


have been said should 


transplanted before I back 


annual convention of the 
Bankers Association then came to 








LIST OF INDIVIDUAL CONTRIBUTORS TO AMERICAN BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION SCHOLARSHIP FOUNDATION 


No greater contribution to the 
sound economic study and enlightenment has 
ever been made in this or any other country 
than the establishment of a Scholarship 
Foundation at the recent annual convention 
of the American Bankers Association to com- 
memorate the completion of the fiftieth year 
since the organization of that association. 
The immediate objective of a fund of $500,000 
was practically arrived at through generous 
advance pledges by individual bankers, and 
as the result of the apportionment of quotas 
by states which were subscribed to by dele- 
gations or spokesmen for the various states 
during the Golden Anniversary session of the 
convention. Included in the total is $50,000 
appropriated by the Executive Council from 
the funds of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion and $25,000 raised by the American In- 
stitute of Banking, the latter made up of 
contributions from members of the 
chapters, 


cause of 


various 


Honor Roll 
Following is a list of individual subscribers 
to the fund who have offered contributions 
ranging from $5,000 down to $1,000 each: 


Individual Subscriptions of $5,000 Each 

New York: Walter E. Frew, president, 
Corn Exchange Bank; Lewis E. Pierson, 
chairman, Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Com- 
pany; William Halls, Jr., director, Hanover 
National Bank; Gates W. MecGarrah, chair- 
man, Mechanics and Metals National Bank ; 
William Woodward, president, Hanover Na- 
tional Bank; John McHugh, president, Mech 
anics and Metals National Bank; James 8S. 
chairman, National Bank of Com 
merce; John H. Fulton, president, National 
Park Bank; George W. Davison, president, 
Central Union Trust Company; George F. 
Baker, chairman, First National Bank; Horn- 
blower & Weeks: J. P. 
(2 subscriptions ). 
George M. Reynolds, chairman, 
Continental and Commercial National Bank ; 
\rthur Reynolds, president, Continental and 
Commercial National Bank; John J. Mitch 
ell, president, Illinois Merchants Trust Com 
pany; F. 
Company; M. A. Traylor, First 
National Bank; George Woodruff, president, 
National Bank of the Republic. 


Alexander, 


Morgan & Company 


Chicago: 


president, 


H. Rawson, chairman, Union Trust’ 


San Francisco: A. P. 
Executive Committee, 
bert Fleishhacker, president, Anglo & Lon- 
don, Paris National Bank. 

Baltimore: Waldo Newcomer, 
saltimore Trust Company. 

Seattle: M. F. Backus, president, National 
Bank of Commerce. 

Pittsburgh: Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary 
of the United States Treasury. 

Detroit: Emory W. Clark, chairman, First 
National Bank, 

Milwaukee: John H. Puelicher, president, 
Marshall & Ilsley jointly with his bank. 

St. Louis: Frank O. Watts, president, First 
National Bank. 

Philadelphia : 
First 


Giannini, chairman 
Bank of Italy; Her- 


chairman, 


William A. 
National Bank. 


Law, chairman, 


Individual Subscriptions of $2,500 Each 

Birmingham, Ala.: Oscar Wells, president, 
First National Bank. 

New York City: Directors, Irving Bank- 
Columbia Trust Company; Henry L. Doherty 
& Company. 


Individual Subscriptions of $1,000 Each 
New York City: 
chairman, Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Com- 


Alexander Gilbert, vice- 
pany; Harry E. Ward, president, Irving 
Bank-Columbia Trust Company; William E. 
Knox, president, Bowery Savings Bank; 
Fred I. Kent, vice-president, Bankers Trust 
Company; Perey H. Johnston, president, 
Chemical National Bank; Fred N. Shepherd, 
executive manager, American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 
Minneapolis: Charles B. 
Midland National Bank. 
Grand Rapids: Clay H. 
dent, Old National Bank. 
Detroit: William 
Dime Savings Bank. 
Los Angeles: Henry M. 
dent, First National Bank. 
Buffalo: E. C. MeDougal, president, Ma- 
rine Trust Company. 
New Orleans: R. 8. 


Mills, president, 


Hollister, presi- 


Livingstone, president, 


Robinson, presi- 


Hecht, president, Hi- 
bernia Bank & Trust Company. 

Seattle: M. F. Backus, president National 
Bank of Commerce. 

Twenty have raised their 
aggregating $94,675, in the total of 
allocated to the States, 


states quotas, 


$250,000 
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(guarantee 
Trust & Safe Deposit Co 


316-318-320 Chestnut St. 1415 Chestnut St. 9 South 52nd St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Statement at Close of Business, Sept. 28, 1925 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 

Cash on hand and deposited... . .... $1,428,048.69 | Capital stock $1,000,000.00 
United States and municipal bon« is 300,000.00 | Surplus... 600,000.00 
Call loans upon collateral .....  5,888,907.79 | Undivided profits 271,378.50 
Time loans upon collateral oe. 962,156.24 | Reserve........... 197,960.95 
Commercial paper and acceptances 3, ete 1,284,060.55 | DEPOSITS.. 11,270,420.74 
Bonds and stocks...... sseseeese.  2,475.493.80 | Interest payable to depositors 93,606.90 
Mortgages and m: andam:ises 485,897.14 | Letters of credit issued 63,095.00 
Banking offices é ; ; 373,000.00 | Miscellaneous liabilities 20,422.64 
Other real estate...... . 11,053.50 
Vaults and equipment..... : 100,000.00 
Accrued interest. 77,804.83 | 
Customers’ lis ability on letters of cre dit. 63,095.00 
Miscellaneous assets bie owe dilee ie ee 67,367.19 | 

| 





$13,516,834.73 | $13,516,884.73 


Trust Funds and Investments which are kept entirely separate and 
apart from the assets of the Company $24,369 253.78 


SAMUEL F. HOUSTON, HERBERT W. GOODALL, HOWARD E. YOUNG 
President Vice-President Treasurer 





LLOYDS BANK 
LIMITED. 


HEAD OFFICE: LONDON, E.C. 3. 


The Bank has over 1,650 Offices in England and 
Wales, and several in India, Burmah and Egypt. 


(30th June, 1925.) ($5 £1.) 


DEPOSITS, &c. - $1,691,856,775 
ADVANCES, &c. $883,443,470 


Lloyds Bank also has Agents and Correspondents throughout the 
British Empire and in all parts of the World, and is closely 
associated with the following Banks: 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND LIMITED. | THE NATIONAL BANK OF NEW ZEALAND, LIMITED. 
BANK OF LONDON & SOUTH AMERICA LIMITED. | BANK OF BRITISH WEST AFRICA, LIMITED. 
LLOYDS & NATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK LTD. | THE BRITISH ITALIAN BANKING CORPORATION, LTD. 
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The Louisville Trust Company 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Is thoroughly equipped to handle all business pertaining to Trusts, Banking, Real Estate, Collections, et« 
Your Business Is Solicited 


OFFICERS: 


JOHN STITES.... 
: . .Vice-President 
. Vice-President 
. Vice-President 
. Vice-President 
Treasurer 

. Secretary 


JOHN B. PIRTLE...... Ete be 
ANGEREAU GRAY......0+..-+2-: 
R. RHODES BOSWELL 

HuSTON QUIN. wauae 
a MOIS Coc sce os vueps os 
EpGAR B. HAWES........ 


A. R. Furnisn, Manager, New Business Department 


sip woe hw a 
JOHN J. WICKSTEAD.. 
HENRY J. GRALL..... issistant Secretary 
ARLIE CHASTAIN os eeeyns seer 
JOHN KESSELRING.. Supt. Real Estate Dept. 
CHARLES SPEED . Superintendent of Vaults 


Assistant Secretary 


Nore Kircu, Manager Women's Department 


BROADER POWERS URGED AT ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
BANK DIVISION 


Officers elected for ensuing year: 


President: W. C. Wilkinson, 
Merchants and Farmers 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Vice President: 
dent First 


president 
National Bank, 
Charles W. Carey, presi- 
National Bank, Wichita, Kansas. 


Deputy Manager: Edgar 


E. Mountjoy, 
New York. 


Proposed amendments at the forthcoming 
session of Congress affecting the powers and 
privileges of the national well as 
the Federal System, furnished the 
prime topic for discussion at the recent an 
nual meeting of the National 
of the American Bankers 
tiring President Edgar L. 


address 


banks as 
Reserve 
sank Division 
Association. Re 
Mattson of Minne 
made a strong argu 
ment for the perpetuation of the Federal Re 
serve System in practically its present basic 
form and advocating the removal of hamper 
ing limitations in charters. 

Mr. Mattson called attention to a 
since 1923 of 200 in the number of 
and that 


proportions as 


apolis, in his 


decline 
national 
banks increased in 
small 


creases 


resources only 
with in 
other During the 
1924, he said, the state 
banks and trust companies increased in num- 
19,600 with $23.700,000,- 
000 while the number of national 


compared 
shown by banks. 
twenty years up to 
ber to resources of 
banks ad 
vanced to only 8,240 with resources of $21, 
700,000,000. In the last 515 
national banks with capital of $140,000,000 
voluntarily liquidated and merged with state 
banks or reorganized under state charter. 
Mr. Mattson also advocated the retention of 
national bank circulation. ; 
“Federal Tax Reduction” was the subject 
Til- 
urged the 


seven years 


of an address by Congressman John Q. 
son of Connecticut, in which he 


elimination of 
that peace-time 


per cent. 


high 
rates 


surtaxes and declared 
should not exceed 15 
He also discussed the need of in- 
heritance tax revision, repeal of the gift tax 
and the “Peeping Tom” publicity 
of the Federal Reserve Act. 
Following the address by A. F. 
Iowa on real 


provision 


Dawson of 
estate mortgage loans by na- 
tional banks which is published in substance 
elsewhere in this issue of Trust 
there 


COMPANIES, 
Ben Johnson of 
“Decline in National Bank 
which he presented figures 
showing that national bank earnings during 
the twelve months ending last 30th, 
amounted to 6.7 per cent on invested capi- 
tal, surplus and undivided profits, or consid- 
erably than the returns for the aggre- 
gate of member banks in the Federal Reserve 
System. He produced 


was an address by 
Louisiana on 


Karnings” in 


June 


less 


tables showing that 
the trend of national bank earnings is down 
ward and the various Causes in- 
cluding operating costs, unprofitable accounts, 


interest on deposits and other reasons. He 


discussed 


urged as among the cures a 
determination 
tional 


system of cost 
and the 
charters. 


Resolutions 


liberalizing of na- 
bank 
were adopted 
the National 


calling for 
Banking Act, 
of continuing national bank 
and the preservation and im- 
provement of the Federal System. 


amendments to 
the desirability 
circulation 


Reserve 


A. J. Winkelman has been appointed as- 
sistant secretary of the Fidelity Trust Com- 
pany of Buffalo, N. Y. He has 
ciated with the bank for twenty-one years, 
during which time he has been in charge of 
the real estate business in 
the trust department. 


been asso- 


connection with 
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Birmingham Trust 
6 Savings Co, 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 
SURPLUS $800,000 


We invite correspondence from those 
desiring commercial or financial repre- 
sentation in this city. Direct connec- 
tions with the strongest banks through- 
out the South. Send us your collections. 
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A FEDERAL CORPORATION 


Union Trust Company 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Capital - - - $2,000, 000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits - 870,000.00 


OFFICERS 
Epwarp J. STELLWAGEN... 


....President 
Grorce E. HAMILTON.. 


. . Vice-President, Attorney 
and Trust Officer 
GEORGE E. FLEMING. Vice-Pres. and Ass’t Trust Officer 
WALTER S. HARBAN Vice-President 
EDWARD L. HILLYER.V.-Pres. and 2d Ass’t Trust Officer 
Epson B. OLps Vice-President and Treasurer 
IRVING ZIRPEL..Secretary and 3d Asst. Trust Officer 
W. FRANK D. HERRON..........Assistant Treasurer 
S. WILLIAM MILLER.... ......Assistant Treasurer 
G. ELMER FLATHER..............Assistant Treasurer 
WriiaM S. Lyons .....Assistant Secretary 


SAVINGS BANK DIVISION DISCUSSES INVESTMENTS AND NEW 
AVENUES OF DEVELOPMENT 


Officers elected for ensuing year: 


President: Thomas F. Wallace, Treasurer 
Farmers & Mechanics Savings Bank, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Vice-President: W. R. Morehouse, Vice- 


president Security Trust & Savings Bank, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Deputy Manager: W. Espey Albig. 


Members of Executive Committee: 
Ray Nyemaster, Vice-president American 


Commercial Savings Bank, Davenport, la. 
Paul A. Pflenger, Assistant Vice-president 
Humboldt Bank, San Francisco, Cal. 
H. H. Reinhard, Vice-president National 
Bank of Commerce, St. Louis, Mo. 


While the addressees and discussions were 
eminently practical and instructive perhaps 
the most important fact developed at the 
recent annual meeting of the Savings Bank 
Division of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, was the announcement that savings de- 
posits throughout the United States in- 
creased during the last year from $20,844,- 
000,000 to $22,934,000,000 and that the num- 
ber of savings depositors has increased from 
38,000,000 to 39,700,000. This substantial re- 
sult, while confounding to those who have 
in the past characterized this 
“a nation of spenders” also reflects in great 
measure the influence exerted by savings 
banks as a whole and individually in their 
intensive efforts in behalf of inculcating 
habits of thrift. Likewise the figures show 
that Americans are being gradually weaned 
away from the vendor of fraudulent and 
fake investments. Far more significant than 
the actual amount of savings involved is also 
the splendid movement in the growth of 
school savings banks which help to build up 
a solid citizenship for the rising and future 
generations. 


country as 


The major topics of discussion at the an- 
nual meeting of bankers related to 
suitable investments for savings 
funds, the advisability of developing real es 
tate loan facilities as a 
ing and stimulating deposits and 
the encroachments encountered from the 
operations of building and loan associations. 
Retiring President Alvin P. Howard, vice- 
president of the Hibernia Bank and Trust 
Company of New Orleans, reviewed a num 
ber of notable developments in the work of 
the Savings including the educa 
tional propaganda on thrift, the success of 
Regional Conferences and various other ac 
tivities. He called attention to the 
of legal safeguards in a number of states 
where savings deposits are treated much the 
same as commercial deposits and investments 
are not of the type required for the protec 
tion of savings. 

An excellent address on “Investments” 
was delivered by Kent M. Andrew, vice- 
president of the LaPorte Savings Bank of 
Indiana. 

Following a 


savings 
types of 
means of consery 


savings 


Division, 


need 


discussion the chairman in 
troduced as the next speaker, Taylor R. Dur- 
ham, vice-president of the Chattanooga Sav- 
ings Bank and Trust Company whose ad 
dress was on “A Profitable Department for 
a Savings Bank,’ the substance of which 
is published elsewhere in this issue of TRUs1 
CoMPANIEs. Mr. Durham advocated the d 
velopment of real loan facilities as 
one of the best increase and pro 
tect savings bank 
“Can Our Banks Justly Complain at the 
Competition of Building and Loan Associa 
tions, As Now Conducted” was the subject 
of a timely address by Frank P. Bennett, 
Jr., editor of the United States Investor. 


estate 
ways to 


business. 
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The Standard Trusts Company 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


(With Branches in all the Four Western Provinces) 


Any American Trust Company needing prompt fiduciary service on behalf of themselves or their 
clients, who have interests in Canada, will receive it through us. 


As investors we have large lists of Mortgages to offer, bearing 7% to 8% on City and improved 


Farm Lands. 


We have in our service in each Province qualified land inspectors and are in a position to make 


reliable valuations of Farm and City properties. 
lands for sale at low prices and on easy terms. 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 





References: Any Chartered Bank in Canada 


We have also, on behalf of Estates, excellent Farm 


Rest, $600,000.00 


STATE BANK DIVISION URGES BETTER BANKING 
SUPERVISION 


Officers elected for ensuing year: 


President Grant McPherrin, President 
Central State Bank, Des Moines, la. 
Vice-President: G. E. Bowerman, Vice- 
president Fremont County Bank, Sugar City, 
Idaho. 
Deputy 
New 
Numerically the 
American 


Manager: Frank W. Simmonds, 
York. 

largest Division of the 
Bankers Association with a mem- 
11,855, mostly embracing smaller 
banks, the State Bank Division of 
the American Bankers Association naturally 
devoted 
ject of 


tion of 


ership of 
country 
considerable attention to the 
supervision and the 
which 
for an unusually large 
failures during the 
luminating 


sub 
bank elimina- 


those causes have been re- 


sponsible number of 
past year. An il- 
efficient state bank 
supervision by George V. McLaughlin, Super- 
intendent of Banks of New York State, pre 
ceded the adoption of resolutions in which 
the Division pledged itself to work for per 
mianency of the Federal Reserve System, uni- 
form state banking laws, 
ment of 


bank 


address on 


the wider develop- 
house 
means of raising banking standards and re- 


clearing associations as a 
iterated its position as uncompromisingly op- 
posed to any branch 
this country. 

President W. C. Gordon, in his address, de- 
voted considerable attention to the subject of 
cooperative grain marketing and expressed 
the conviction that, in spite of reverses dur- 
ing the past year, this movement is bound 
to become increasingly practicable. Mr. Gor- 
don recommended as a means toward better 
bank supervision that the election or nomi- 
nation of state bank commissioners be lodged 


system of banking in 


in the hands of bankers; that bank exam- 
iners should receive adequate salaries, with 
appointment free from partisan influence 
and that larger discretionary powers be given 
bank supervisors as regards the granting of 
charters. He 


vey of the 


also suggested a thorough sur- 
matter of taxation of the 
of state banks. 

A feature of the 
State Bank Division was the 
United States Senator Oscar W. 
of Alabama on 


roads.’ Senator 


l 
STOCK 


annual meeting of the 
address by 
Underwood 
“Consolidation of the Rail- 

Underwood discussed the 
conditions which rendered railroad consolida 
tion an economic necessity, enabling the In 
terstate Commerce 
rate 


Commission to build up 
structure, eliminate financial 
weaknesses and improve the service of the 
earriers. He criticised, however, the compo 
sition of the Interstate 
sion as a body that is not truly representa- 
tive in its membership of the United States 
and with the whole South deprived of repre- 
sentation. 


a sound 


Commerce Commis- 


The fact that deposit guarantee laws have 
become increasingly unpopular was evidenced 
by the applause which followed a scathing 
denunciation of this plan in the course of the 
Superintendent of New York 
George V. McLaughlin. In suggest- 
ing various steps necessary to insure better 
banking supervision, Mr. McLaughlin placed 
special emphasis upon enforcement of laws. 
The general adoption of the principle of 
clearing house cooperation was also urged by 
Cc. W. Allendorfer of Kansas City as an ef- 
fective means of preventing fatalities. 


address by 
Banks, 


With the election and installation of new 
officers the meeting came to a close. 
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CHARTERED 1799 


BANK OF THE 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 


Capital $10,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits $13,616,017.89 


Aggregate Resources over $200,000,000.00 


President, STEPHEN BAKER 


UNION SQUARE OFFICE 
Broadway at |6th Street 


"MAIN OFFICE 
40 Wall Street, New York City 
MADISON AVENUE OFFICE 


First Vice-President, RAYMOND E. JONES 
QUEENSBORO OFFICE 


Jamaica. Long Island 


Madison Avenue at 43rd Street 


Transfer Agent of the State of New York Since 1818, Member of the Federal Reserve System, 


BRANCH BANKING AND SUPERVISION DISCUSSED AT CLEARING 
HOUSE SECTION MEETING 


Officers elected for ensuing year: 

President: Alexander Dunbar, vice-presi- 
dent and cashier Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A. 

Vice-president: John 
president Citizens 
Louisville, Ky. 


R. Downing, vice- 
Union National Bank, 
Deputy 
New York. 
Many 
nual 


Frank W. 


Manager: Simmonds, 


delegates attending the 


convention of the 


recent an- 
American Bankers 
Association came in the expectation of being 
regaled by a revival of the branch banking 
controversy. There was only a mild “flare 
up” and it was confined to the meeting of 
the Clearing House Section where Governor 
W. J. Bailey of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Kansas City made a defense of the indi- 
vidual banking 
banking. 


system as against branch 
He maintained that there is some- 
thing in the individual bank worth 
fighting for and drew lessons from the 
Canadian branch banking experience. 
Retiring President C. W. Allendorfer con- 
ducted the meeting and in his 
viewed the important 


system 


address re- 
activities of the 
tion, laying special emphasis upon the need 


Sec- 


of developing clearing house cooperation and 
supervision, especially in 
ties. Following the 


smaller communi- 
address by Governor 
Bailey there was a fine address by R. F. Me- 
Nally, vice-president and cashier of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in St. 
“The Ideal Clearing 
“fundamentalism” in 


Louis on 
House.” He described 
banking as the belief 
that a bank should do all its business under 
one roof instead of extending its 
through the service station. 


facilities 
He defined the 
influence of the clearing house 
and also devoted attention to the elimination 
of unprofitable accounts by the institution 


constructive 


of service charges as well as more conserva 
tive attitude on fre His 


address sugges 


types of service. 


was replete with practical 
tions and timely cautions. 
Another 


clearing 


strong plea for extension of the 
that made by 


C. B. Hazlewood, vice-president of the Union 


house system was 
Trust Company of Chicago. 


actual 


Testimony from 
experience as to the value of th 
clearing house examiner plan was presented 
by Grant McPherrin of the 
Bank of Des Moines, 


Central State 


lowa. 


CONFERENCE ON DEVELOPMENT OF 
TRUST COMPANY BUSINESS 

In connection with the recent annual meet 

ing of the Trust 

American 

City an 


mmpany Division of the 
Atlantie 
afforded to trust 
company delegates to informally discuss and 
exchange methods of pub 
licity and development of trust business. A 


Bankers Association at 


opportunity was 


ideas regarding 


business extension conference was conducted 
on the evening of 30th, in the 
Library of Hotel under the aus 
pices of the Committee on Publicity of the 
Division. 

The wide range of 
subjects and developed some instructive ex- 
periences by different trust companies in 
cultivating new business for the trust depart- 
ment. Particular 
the suggestions 
articles which 
months in Trust COMPANIES 
regard to inducing officers, directors and 
stockholders of trust companies to write 
wills and appoint the company they are as- 
sociated with as executors and trustees. 


September 
Traymore 


discussion covered a 


attention was directed to 


contained in the 


have appeared in 


series of 
recent 
Magazine in 
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ommerce|rust 
(Ompany” 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Member Federal Reserve 
System 


Capital and Surplus, $8,000,000.00 


Banking 


Real Estate Loan Trust 


Foreign 


DEPARTMENTS 


Bond Real Estate 


Savings 
Women’s 


Safe Deposit Vaults of the Commerce Safe 


Deposit Company 


APPROVED STANDARDS OF BANKING CONDUCT URGED BY STATE 


SECRETARIES SECTION 


Officers elected for ensuing year: 
Eugene P. Gum, 
Oklahoma Bankers Association. 


President: secretary 


First Vice 


President: Harry G. Smith, 
secretary Kentucky Bankers Association. 

Second Vice President: W. A. Philpot, 
secretary Texas Bankers Association. 

The State Secretaries Section of the Ameri 
can Bankers Association, composed of secre 
taries of the state bankers associations, de 
voted considerable attention to discussing 
greater coordination of the 
tions in 


various associa- 
constructive 
President W. F. Augustine of Virginia pre- 
sided after reciting the work of the 
Section introduced Craig B. Hazlewood, vice- 
president of the Union Trust Company of 
Chicago who spoke on “Better 
Methods,” the substance of which appears 
elsewhere in this issue of Trust CoMPANIES. 

An interesting 


activities. Retiring 


and 


Banking 


and stimulating address 
was delivered by Edwin Bird Wilson, head 
of the well-known New York bank advertis- 
ing firm and chairman of the 
Council of the National Thrift 


Advertising 
Committee 


who related to the members the objects as 
well as the results obtained in various cities 
through the observation of “National Thrift 
Week.” 

“The 
ing” 


McFadden 
was the 


Bill and 
subject of an 
Paton, 
Bankers 


Bank- 
address by 


Branch 


Thomas B. general counsel of the 
Association. Mr. Paton 
avoided controversial aspects of the subject 
and confined himself to an explanation of the 
various provisions of the McFadden bill and 
in tracing its course through the last 
gress as well as the status of proposed Na- 
tional Bank and Branch 
be presented at the 


American 


Con- 


Bank proposals to 
coming session of Con- 


gress. 


Kimball Vardman, Jr., has been 
elected vice-president of the Liberty Central 
Trust Company of St. Louis He will be in 
the Country Bank Department. 

The Buffalo Trust Company has opened a 
branch bank at Lafayette avenue and Grant 
street. The new office is one of the finest and 
best equipped branches in the city. Robert T. 
Gibson is manager. 


James 
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THE COMMONWEALTH TITLE INSURANCE & TRUST COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


Banking, Title Insurance, Trusts, Real Estate, Safe Deposit 
Savings 


-.———————. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 





FRANCE TAKES INITIATIVE IN 


$5,198,760.42 





ARTS AND INDUSTRY 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


Financiers of the United States these days 
are following the progress France is making 
in There 
is no better example of her initiative and in- 
vinecible spirit than by the forces 
she has put in motion in the International Ex- 
position of Decorative Arts and Modern In- 
dustries, now drawing to a close in Paris. At 
every hand it originality and 
virility. 


retrieving the misfortunes of war. 


shown 


is 


reveals her 

As it stands for a re-birth of all European 
arts and crafts, its commercial 
cannot overestimated. 


importance 
Though prepara- 
tions for this exposition were begun in 1910, 
the European war brought them to an abrupt 
end. The French nation realized its well 
considered plan eventually and last spring 
this vast display of the arts and crafts was 
opened on the banks of the Seine. 


be 


As there were some of the exhibits which 
were radically new, the exposition hitherto 
has been discussed from an artistic 
than a practical and commercial standpoint. 
It is the first display of this kind which has 
made the most of principles of construction 
and design, made possible by the use of mod- 
ern materials and of certain rules of mechan- 
ics and engineering which were not employed 
centuries ago when the academic laws of art 
and architecture formed. That is the 
reason why some of the buildings and scores 
of the articles shown in this exposition pro- 
duced so startling an effect upon the observ- 
er. 


more 


were 


The outstanding commercial value of the 
exposition, however, is in the originality and 
the ingenuity displayed by the various exhib- 
itors under the stimulus of the French man- 
agement. There are so many things which 
the arts and industries of every nation can 
learn there, that it is most difficult to enumer- 
ate all of them. 


It was observed by the writer, who as an 
architect studied this exhibition, that excep- 
tionally ingenious uses were made of struc- 
tural steel. Many new ideas were suggested 
What ap 
fabrics of pierced silverware 
reinforced 
ered with a metallic sheen. Unusual combina- 
tions of large of enormous pottery 
give valuable » the manufacturers of 
ceramics, both to this country and abroad. 

American wall 


also in the employment of cement. 
pear 
are 


to be huge 


really walls of concrete Cov- 
urns and 


hints t 


paper manufacturers, as 
seen in their autumn exhibition of their prod- 
ucts here, have 


is 
learned much from this new 
spirit which is appearing upon the Seine. Jew- 
elers have from Paris many new 
bases for new designs from the admirable in- 
novation of 


gems 


gleaned 


placing in one setting both pre- 
and 
French are showing. 


cious 
the 


semi-precious stones, which 

It is characteristic of her entire spirit that 
France invited all trade rivals to 
their very best to this exposition. She felt, 
has stated, that the way to 
bring back normal conditions is for the world 
to study business and to see what can be done 
to develop and extend it. 

It was not for herself alone, but for all 
nations, therefore, that the Republic of 
France inaugurate this significant movement. 
The writer feels, he knows many others 
do, that everything possible should be done 
to encourage her to gain prosperity by both 
sympathetic cooperation and capital. 
hibition is only one of the 
of France’s to make 
cumstances. 


her 


send 


since been 


as 


as 


The ex- 
evidences 
best of cir- 


many 


power the 


The current monthly review of the Mid- 
land Bank, Limited, of London, England, pre- 
sents a leading discussion on “The Use and 
Abuse of Price Index Numbers.” 














TENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


OF THE 


HKinanrial Advertisers’ Assoriation 


HELD AT COLUMBUS, OHIO, OCT. 


Officers elected for ensuing year: 


President: Carroll Ragan, United States 
Mortgage & Trust Company of New York. 

First Vice-President: H. G. Hodapp, the 
National City Bank, New York. 

Second Vice-President: Clinton F. Berry, 
Union Trust Company, Detroit. 

Third Vice-President: Line L. Roberts, the 
Citizens Trust & Savings Bank, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Treasurer: Carl E. Gode, Illinois 
chants Trust Company, Chicago. 

Executive Secretary: Preston E. Reed, 231 
LaSalle street, Chicago. 

Convention City for 1926: Detroit. 

HE best ever” was the unanimous and 
enthusiastic verdict of the delegates 
attending the tenth annual convention 

Financial Advertisers’ Association at 
Columbus, Ohio, October 14th to 16th, in 
their comment upon the instructive nature 
of the discussions and the calibre of speak- 
Handerson, the man who 
publicity at the big Union Trust Company 
in Cleveland epitomized the general reaction 
when he said: “I came to Columbus because 
my mental carburetor needed priming, and I 
got it.” Likewise quoth Robert J. Izant of 
the Central National of Cleveland: “Who 
said there aren’t thrills in business.” 

The Columbus conclave of alert men, 
with the task of “humanizing” 
banking and providing the ignition for new 
business and publicity work in progressive 
American banks and trust companies, served 
as a fitting climax to ten years of increas- 
ingly useful functioning by the Financial Ad- 
vertisers’ Association. The spirit which ani- 
mated the gatherings, the search for bed-rock 
facts and the pursuit of new ideas, all these 
affirmed the foresight of that small group of 
men who met in Chicago ten years previously 
to form the association. 


Mer- 


of the 


ers. Gus directs 


who 
are charged 


Trust Department Program 
Trust department publicity and develop- 


14 TO 16, 1925 


ment received special attention at the con- 
vention, with an excellent program provided 
by Clinton F. Berry, assistant vice-president 
of the Union Trust Company of Detroit. A 
number of the addresses of particular inter- 
est to trust department men are presented 
elsewhere in this issue of Trust CoMPANIEs, 
including those by Judge Davis Biggs, trust 
officer of the National Bank of Commerce in 
St. Louis, on “Possibilities in the Future 
Development of Trust Business,’ by Ernest 
Colegrove of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York on “Selling the Corporate Ex- 
ecutor” and by C. W. Bailey, president of the 
Southern Trust Company of Clarksville, 
Tenn., on “Development of the Trust Depart- 
ment in a Small Community.” Other instruc- 
tive those engaged in trust 
publicity work were on “How to Secure Life 
Insurance Trusts” by John A. Reynolds, as- 
sistant vice-president of the Union Trust 
Company of Detroit and on “Advertising 
Personal Trusts and Community Trusts” by 
I. F. Freiberger, vice-president of the Cleve- 
land Trust Company. 


addresses for 


“How to Secure Life Insurance Trusts” 

Mr. Reynolds presented a most suggestive 
and valuable survey of the methods employed 
by the Union Trust Company of Detroit in 
stimulating and creating life insurance 
trust business, which have proven exception- 
ally successful in the company he is 
ciated with. The campaign included compre- 
hensive publicity material on life insurance 
trusts, including display cards, bulletins, 
newspaper advertising, booklets, ete. This 
followed up by personal calls, letters 
and direct contacts. There were inspira- 
tional meetings with life insurance under- 
writers who were made familiar with trust 
services and the attributes of life insurance 
trusts. 

“We encouraged insurance men to come 
to our office,” continued Mr. Reynolds, “and 


asso- 


was 
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offered them the services of our tax depart- 
ment and agreed to go with them personally 
to their clients’ offices to explain the ar- 
rangements which might be worked out from 
the avails of their policies. We secured what 
we called “Pep” cards, which contained slo- 
gans of success, each different from the other, 
and mailed them at stated intervals to all 
insurance men. We gave them personal let- 
ters from our president, Frank W. Blair, 
endorsing insurance, and had them carry 
these letters in their kit bags for the edifi- 
cation of their prospects. We reproduced our 
full page newspaper advertisements in minia 
ture also for the salesmen’s kit bags, a sery 
ice which has since been much in demand, 
and is very well appreciated. In short, we 
endeavored to do everything at the start 
which would purchase good will and force 
the insurance people in our locality to think 
in terms of Union Trust Company. The re 
sponse to these efforts was more than we 
anticipated. At that time it was a novelty 
for us to receive more than one insurance 
trust a month. Today it is a novelty for us 
not to receive at least one insurance trust a 
day. 


CARROLL RAGAN 


U. 8. Mortgage & Trust Company, N. Y., elected President 
of the Financial Advertisers Association 


Incalculable Benefits from Insurance Trust 
Business 

“We went over the personal affairs of the 
general agents and managers and laid out 
programs for their wills and for the arrange 
ment of their estates, therein we were named 
as executor or as trustee. We had our trust 
department go into the matter of trusteeing 
the renewals of insurance agents after their 
death, and recently we have prepared con 
tracts with the owners of insurance, whereby 
we pay the premiums on their policies under 
i Sayings arrangement whereby they deposit 
stipulated amounts with our company month- 
ly. Later we made connections with approxi 
mately a dozen of the largest insurance com 
panies in the United States as loaning agent 
for them in the Michigan territory, and last 
year accepted mortgages in their names to 
the amount of twenty million dollars. 

“Whenever we began a campaign for what 
ever we were endeavoring to. attract insur 
ance people to, we first outlined a cooperative 
scheme whereby the new business depart 
ment solicitors would follow. up the work 
of the advertising department to a minute 
degree and there has always appeared 


E. H. KirrreDGe 


of Hornblower & Weekes, Boston, who completed term as 
President of Financial Adv , tisers Association 


Fe | 
a 
1 

g 
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spirit of cooperation, not only between these 
two departments, but between the employees 
of these two departments and the rest of 
the organization as well. The results achieved 
have gratifying. Today nearly 
one thousand employees are required to con- 
duct our business and the 
accounts and the value of 
received through 


been most 


number of new 
which we 
men is in- 


these 
have insurance 


ealculable.” 


Trust Department Salesmanship 
I. F. Freiberger of the 
Company in discussing 


Cleveland Trust 
“Advertising Per- 
sonal Trusts and Community Trusts” stressed 
the value of educational and de- 
scribed the methods as well as the successful 
results obtained by the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany in developing personal trust service and 


booklets 


securing public recognition of the 
community 


value of 
trust development. 

Mr. 

berger, “if all of us getting out of 
the results that 
seems to me that we 

something different 
that advertised, 
something 


Frei 


our 


‘I wonder at times,” continued 
are 
methods 
secured. It 
to sell 


“oods 


present should be 
are trying 
than the 


such as 


vastly 
usually 

tangible 
clothing. In 
ing to sell 


are 
be it soap, paint, autos, 
words we 
and it 


other 


food, 


are try- 


“service” seems to me that 


Cuinton F. Berry 


Assistant Vice-President, Union Trust Co. of Detroit 
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the profession has applied and is applying 
to the the methods 
and mechanics, and the same appeal as are 
used in selling something tangible. 

“IT challenge 
any other 
will take 
parable, such as 
institutions of 


sale of “service” same 


anyone here today to 
that is 
thought to find 
the newer 
learning. 


name 
advertised. It 
something com- 
advertising by 
Public sentiment 
still is offended by the rare instance of ad- 
vertising by dentists and 
If there is any food for thought in throwing 
the spotlight upon our peculiar problem “To 
Sell Service’ let us hope that your brains and 
abilities will find different applications of old 
methods or will produce 
really ‘Sell Service.’ 


‘service’ 


lawyers, doctors. 


new methods to 
“We have taken a leaf from the experience 
of general business. 
their direct 
menting the other. 


They advertise and also 
one supple- 
So we have developed a 


sales forces, 


have 
sales force. We have two men devoting their 
time exclusively to the job of But 
this hub hundred 
of our best vice-presidents, treasurers, 


selling. 


around revolves over one 


men 


secretaries and their assistants, department 


heads, branch and 
Continuous 


this 


Inanagers even many 


general persistent 
effort in the training of 


followed inevitably 


employ ees. 
force is 


that all of 


sales 


by the result 


A. D. WELTON 


Continental & Commercial National Bank of Chicago 
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these salesmen really know the trust depart- 
ment.” 


Opening Session of Convention 

The program committee for the tenth an- 
nual convention, consisting of Messrs. C. H. 
Danderson (chairman); A. D. Welton, Guy 
W. Cooke, Clinton F. Berry and A. E. Bry- 
son, enlisted the best talent available in the 
banking and trust company fields as well as 
among other authorities on 
banking service. 


merchandising 
Following the addresses of 
welcome and the president’s message by E. H. 
Kittredge, the convention settled down to 
listen to a notable array of speakers. G. Lynn 
Sumner, president of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers defined the building of a 
typical advertising campaign. E. St. Elmo 
Lewis, vice-president of the Campbell-Ewald 
Company of Detroit provided some character- 
istic “What Can We Expect 
Our Advertising.” 


gems on from 


The Advertising Budget 

One of the “peppiest” addresses of the con- 
vention was that by F. M. Staker, manager 
of the publicity department of The Commerce 
Trust Company of Kansas City on “Building 
an Advertising Budget for a Bank.” He 
quoted the Wall Street Journal as saying 
that the banks of this country spend annu- 
$35,000,000 for advertising and suggested 


Guy W. Cooxe 
First National Bank of Chicago 
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that such an amount certainly called for a 
budget. He showed the distinction between 
tracing results from advertising intangible 
banking service as contrasted with advertis- 
ing tangible products. 

Some interesting 


conclusions were drawn 


by Mr. Staker from inquiries directed to a 
banks and trust companies ask- 
ing how much they were spending for adver- 


number of 


tising and by what method the amount was 
determined. The indicated varying 
methods, some suggesting that the amount 
of advertising appropriation should be 1 per 
cent of capital and surplus; 
one-tenth of 


replies 


some advocating 
one per cent of deposits and 
others recommending 5 per cent of gross 
profits. Mr. Staker showed that such fixed 
methods were impracticable of uniform ap- 
plication by citing figures from large banks 
and trust companies. He 
views as follows: 


summarized his 


(1) There is no logical or satisfactory per- 
centage basis for determining the amount 
of a bank’s advertising appropriation. 

(2) Determine what you want to accomplish 
through advertising. 

(3) Plan the campaign to carry through, then 
ask for enough money to accomplish it. 

(4) If the amount 


coming, trim the 


you is not forth- 
edges of your plan to 


fit what you have to spend and supple- 


request 





C. H. HENDERSON 
Union Trust Company of Cleveland 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Thirty-five years’ experience in the successful conduct 
of banking and trust business. 


Among the financial institutions of this city, The 
American Security and Trust Company holds a place of 
Leadership, because it has 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over $6,500,000 
Resources over $35,500,000 
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ment your ad-writing with constant 
propaganda for more money next year. 
(5) Spend all you get and get all you can, 


for I daresay your board will never give 


you more than you can use intelligently. 


Second Session of Convention 
One of the ablest authorities on advertis 


ing practice, Martin L. Pierce, director of 


research of The Hoover Company of North 
Canton, Ohio, addressed the members on 
“What Is Merchandising in a Bank.’ The 
subject of bank window displays was de 
veloped by W. J. Parham, Jr., of the Mer- 
chants Bank of Mobile. With a wealth of 
material from the experiences of his own 
institution to draw upon, Paul L. Hardesty, 
assistant cashier of the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago have an instructive address 
on “Putting the Customer to Work for You.” 
Julian M. Case of the Dime Savings Bank of 
Detroit talked on “Inside Advertising and 
Merchandising of a Bank.” 

The morning of the second convention day 
was devoted to department meetings and dis- 
cussions. For the savings contingent Guy 
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Cooke provided as headliners Fred W. Ells- 
worth, vice-president Hibernia Bank and 
Trust Company of New Orleans; W. Frank 
McClur2, vice-president of Albert Frank & 
Company, and Hugh A. O'Donnell, assistant 
business manager of the New York Times. 
The trust departmental discussions have al- 
ready been referred to above. The commer- 
cial department was ably taken care of by 
A. D. Welton, of the Continental & Commer- 
cial Banks of Chicago who also led the dis- 
cussion on “Commercial Bank Advertising.” 
Frank J. Campbell of the First National of 
Detroit spoke on the subject, “Institutional- 
izing the Bank” and Frank H. Fayant of 
New York discussed “Selling the Commercial 
Bank.” Dr. David Friday, consulting econ- 
omist at Washington, D. C., and formerly 
professor of economics at the University of 
Michigan was also scheduled to talk on “How 
and Why Commercial Banks Grow.” 

An excellent discussion was also presented 
by W. E. Brockman, publicity manager of 
the Minnesota Loan & Trust Company on 
“Should All Investment Ads Be Run in the 
Financial Section of Newspapers?” 
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THE STATE TRUST COMPANY 
AT PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


Will welcome the opportunity to handle your 


banking commissions in Plainfield and vicinity. 





Closing Session of Convention 


The morning session of the closing day of 


the convention was in the nature of a free- 
for-all experience meeting when the delegates 
got down to tacks. The first bomb- 
shell thrown into the camp was labeled “Five 
Things That 


who gave five 


brass 


Succeeded,” those 


and among 
minute talks were F. R. Ker- 
man, assistant vice-president of the Bank of 
Italy of San Francisco and Dudley Winston 
of the Louisville National Bank. On the 
principle that “confession is good for the 
the financial then listened 
to some of their penitent brothers on the 
“Five Things That Failed” to 
symposium the contributors included 
the Union Trust 
Frank Campbell of De 


soul” advertisers 
subject ol 
which 
C. H. Handerson of 
pany of Cleveland; 
troit 


Com 


and others. 
The 
address by 


morning included an 
Roberts, vice-president 
of the National City Bank of New York; by 
Glenn Griswold, editor of 


program also 


George E. 


the Chicago Jour- 
Commerce on “Is the Title ‘Advertis 
and by Frank P. 
“Thank God I’m an 


nal of 
ing Manager’ ” Bennett of 
Boston on Advertising 


Man.” 


Entertainment and Recreation 


The members of the Financial 
Association probably had 
hosts as they Columbus. 


Advertisers 
never such 
with in 
committees on 


royal 
The 
reception, entertain 
under the general chair- 
manship of Robert H. Schryver, president of 
the Citizens Trust and left 
nothing undone. There and 
entertainment “Au Naturelle ;” supper 
dances, automobile rides, luncheons, theatre 
parties and as a windup the witnessing of 
the Columbus-Ohio State football game. The 
local Columbus and asso 
ciations vied with each other to extend hos- 


met 
local 

ments, sports, etc., 
Savings Bank, 
was a dinner 


bankers business 





R. H. ScHryverR 


President, of The Citizens Trust & Savings Bank of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, who headed the local committees which provided 
creature comforts and entertainment for delegates at the 


F, A. A. convention 


pitality 
convention 


and as one remarked the 


mentally, 


delegate 
was “a huge 
spiritually an 

Not to be 
advertising exhibit 


success 
gastronomically.” 
overlooked was the remarkable 
which each year visual 
izes the great strides that are being made in 
raising the standards of bank and trust com 
pany advertising and in revealing the origin- 
ality and prolific abilities of America’s zeal 
ous phalanx of bank and trust company pub 
licity and new business pioneers, 
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Baltimore Banking Business 


A Specialized 


Service 


for Banks and Bankers 
which is the result of more 
than sixty years of experi- 
ence is offered by 


Located “In the Heart of the Heart of Mary- 
land’—that is, in the business center of 


Baltimore—the Union Trust Company is pre- ° 3. 

pared to handle promptly and efficiently any t t 

Baltimore banking matters for banks, corpora- e 1rs a 10na 
tions, firms or individuals. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY Bank of Chicago 


BALTIMORE 
OFFICERS 


s 
een Wie Recstdent and the First Trust 


W. O. Perrson, Vice-President 
CHARLES W. Horr, Treasurer 


‘ 
SN Gan Ferme and Savings Bank 
Complete facilities are pro- 
vided for active and inactive 
accounts, collections, bills of 
lading, investments and 
foreign exchange transactions 








FRANK O. WETMORE, 
Chairman 
MELVIN A. TRAYLOR, 
President 


Combined Resources 
Exceed $350,000,000 


Frep W. Ettsworru 
Vice-President, Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. of New Orleans, 
who’ addressed the Financial Advertisers Association 
Committee on the subject “Thrift” 
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MARYLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 


COMPANIES 





Capital 
$1,000,000.00 


BALTIMORE=——— 


OFFICERS: 


L. S. ZIMMERMAN........ 
i re et hiweys ves 
ey | ee ae ree 
ROBERTSON GRISWOLD......... 
ee er er ey oe 
Georce W. Co.Ltars..... 


Transacts a general Trust and Banking business. 


ie eC ah he ae President 


.....-Vice-President 
.Vice-Pres. and Treasurer 
.....Vice-Pres. and Trust Officer 


.Secretary and Asst. Treasurer 


SE Br Asst. Sec. and Asst. Treasurer 


We 


invite correspondence or interviews in regard to active or 
reserve accounts. ‘e ‘e Member Federal Reserve System. 





HIBERNIA BANK & TRUST CO., OF 
NEW ORLEANS 

As one of the pioneer trust companies in 
the South with a continued corporate exist- 
ence since 1870, the Hibernia Bank and Trust 
Company of New Orleans has experienced 
growth. The latest financial state- 
ment shows aggregate resources of $62,044,- 
706, with loans and discounts of $34,390,859 ; 
cash on hand and with banks, $12,239,000; U. 
S. Government bonds, $4,176,378. Other bonds 
and $6,060,000 ; acceptances, $1,259,- 
000. Deposits total $52,585,762. Capital is 
$2,000,000 ; surplus, $2,500,000 and undivided 
profits, $366,667. 


constant 


stocks, 


UNION TRUST COMPANY OF SPOKANE 
Aggregate trust responsibility of $29,657,- 
797 is reported under date of Sept. 28, by the 
Union Trust Company of Spokane, Washing- 
ton. The financial department has resources 
of $838,969, with capital of $200,000; surplus 
and undivided profits of $165,969. Included 
in trust department assets are trust invest- 
ments of $12,756,542; property managed for 
clients, $3,415,000; securities held for clients, 
$6,608,000 and corporate and title trusts of 
$6,723,000. The president, W. J. Kommers 
recently recovered from a serious illness. 


TRUST COMPANY PROGRESS IN JAPAN 
A report from the Mitsui Trust Company, 
Ltd. of Tokyo, Japan, shows successful opera- 


tions for the year ending May 31, 1925. The 
capital of the company which specializes in 
trust deposits and fiduciary service is 30,000,- 
000 yen. The condensed statement shows ag- 
gregate assets of 104,380,494 yen, including 
trust account assets of 68,586,140. 


CONQUEROR TRUST COMPANY OF 
JOPLIN 

the sterling 

with a 


One of 
Missouri 


trust companies in 
record for highly efficiert 
covering a period of over twenty 
years, is the Conqueror Trust Company of 
Joplin, of which William Houck is president. 
The latest financial statement 
sources of $5,995,810 including 
discounts of $2,486,145; and bonds, 
$1,032,806; cash and exchange, $1,719,759; 
United States obligations, $675,785. Depos 
its amount to $5,573,419, with capital stock, 
$250,000; surplus and undivided profits, 
$143,520. 


service 


shows re 
loans and 


stocks 


The Liberty Bank of Buffalo recently moved 
into its massive new 23-story building at Main 
and Court streets. 














THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION 


OF 


THE 


Assurtation of Bank Women 


QUAL rights for women is no longer a 
battle cry but actual achievement in 
sofar as the business and their admis 

sion to responsible 


trust company 


positions in 
work is 


bank and 
concerned. Their 
claim to recognition does not rest alone upon 
proficiency and meritorious service but also 
upon their practical grasp of the essentials 
and refinements of banking and trust 
Any doubt as to the 
influence 


business 


com 


pany duties. 


rapidly 
women exert in 
must have been dispelled 
by the zeal and instructive character of the 
proceedings at the recent third annual con 
vention of The Association of Women 


growing which 


banking 


Bank 


at Atlantic City. Although separate from 
the American Bankers Association this asso- 
ciation conducted its discussions and probed 
into complicated banking and trust 
in a manner that compared 
the meetings of the A. B. A. 

From a local New 
York City this Association has grown since 
1921 to a membership of nearly two hundred 
women, all of whom occupy responsible and 
official positions with banks and trust com- 
panies, representing thirty-three states. The 
keynote of the was not one of 
vying with men for increasing prestige and 


subjects 
favorably with 
Divisions. 


small organization in 


convention 


recognition but to cooperate and to be help- 


ANNUAL DINNER IN CONNECTION WITH THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
ASSOCIATION OF BANK WOMEN 


ere are 2,100 women bank officers, ranging from president down through the various grades, associated with banks 
and trust companies of this country 
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ful to their 


the daily tasks and especially to bring home 


male associates in carrying on 
the value of bank and trust service to women. 
The fact brought out that 
are now not than 2,100 women 
officers in the United States with 
ranking president director 


was also there 
bank 


positions 


less 
from and 
to the various official grades. 

Mrs. William Laimbeer, assistant cashier 
of the National City Bank of New York 
opened the proceedings as president of the 
association with a 
The important 
were the 


down 


brief address of welcome. 
features of the first 
Mrs. F. J. Runyon, 
Woman's Bank of 

Miss Marjorie F. 
secretary of the Plain- 
Trust Company of Plainfield, N. J., on 
Trust Legislation” Miss Julie 
R. Russell of the Company of 
Detroit on “New Bank Develop 
ment.” Each followed by dis 


session 
addresses by 
president of the First 
Clarksville, Tenn., and by 
Schoeffel, 
field 


“Recent 


assistant 


and 
Trust 
Business 


Union 
address was 
cussion. 

Mrs. Runyon dwelt 


women in 


upon the important 
influence of business, in finance 
and in the professions, calling attention to 
the fact that women in the United States 
pay taxes on more than two billion dollars 
of income. 
“Woman can 
the field of 


“because 


render a service in 
Runyon, 


she ¢an 


unique 
Mrs. 


because 


banking,” said 


she is a woman, 
bring those particular feminine qualities of 
tact, sympathy and understanding 
not after a financial tragedy 
but beforehand. She can gain the financial 
confidences of members of her own sex where 
the skill of male member of the staff 
of her institution would fail. She has oppor 
tunities of teaching financial methods, 
budgeting and thrift in the personal affairs 
field of 
has oppor- 
come to no one 


into 
oceurred 


use, 


has 


every 


of her coworkers in every other 


woman's endeavor. In fine, she 
tunities that will else, op- 
portunities that if seen and seized, will lead 
not only to her own satisfaction and better- 
ment, but to the lasting service and happi- 
ness of the nation. The bank woman of 
today must make of herself an educator— 
an educator of that half of humanity that 
needs it most, by converting what has been 
a terrorizing specter of finance, feared and 
shunned, into the person of a friend, strong, 
tried and true.” 


Address on ‘“‘Recent Trust Legislation” 

A remarkably fine address and survey of 
inheritance and estate tax problems 
presented by Miss Marjorie FE. 


was 
Schoeffel of 


COMPANIES 


the Plainfield Trust 
fel revealed a grasp of 
tax legislation, as of 
which that measure up to 
most difficult requirements in rendering mod. 
ern trust company 
the general 


Company. Miss Schoef 
the technicalities of 
moment to fiduciaries, 
shows women 
service. She 
and the effect of nu 
laws affecting estates 
have brought about a 
revision of the structure 
explained that 
estates of decedents two kinds 
operation 
of them operating to the extent of 
tion. Miss Schoeffel 
tory of 
and the 


described 
situation 
merous conflicting tax 
and transfers which 
general demand for 
She 


of taxation. taxes on 


are of with 


46 inheritance tax laws in many 
contsea 
also reviewed the his 
inheritance taxation in 
drift 


obtained 


this country 
toward high rates, showing the 
federal and 


She also cited instances of the deple 


revenues under 


state 
laws. 
tion of 


estates through multiple taxation of 


estates and transfers 

Miss also 
tion and effect of the 
the Federal 
was primarily aimed at 
thought that 
the creation of 


Schoeffel discussed 
Gift Tax 
Law of 
trust 


the applica 
enacted in 
1924, 
business in the 


Revenue which 


estates evading 


She 


were taxes by 
directed atten 
tion to the questionable constitutionality of 


this tax 


trusts 


and its lack of justification as a 


revenue measure. The publicity provision of 


Law likewise 
Schoetfel, tracing the 


periences and justification 


the Revenue 
by Miss 


was taken up 
adverse ex 
for early 
Another phase of legislation 
that growing out of the taxatien of 
erty and non-resident 
dents with the important bearing upon such 


repeal. 
discussed was 
prop 
intangibles of dece 
taxes presented by the recent Frick case «de 
from ‘TRUST COMPANIES 
Magazine the summarization of the Supreme 
Court holding that in the 
inheritance tax, tangible per 
taxed only by the 
has its actual situs. Miss 
described the movements 


cisions, quoting 


decision, assess 
ment of an 
sonal property can be 
states in which it 
Schoeffel 
which are now shaping for tax reform with 
President Coolidge pledged in favor of the 
repeal of the Federal Estate Tax and com- 
plete readjustment in the field of death du 
ties. In concluding her excellent paper Miss 
Schoeffel said : 

“There is no 


various 


doubt that the opportunity 
for women in the business world widens 
with each and I believe it should 
be our hope and earnest endeavor to measure 
up to our responsibilities, to faithfully fulfill 
the work entrusted to us, to live up to our 
ideals unaffected by unjust criticism, and to 
keep high the standards and principles of 


new day, 
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Tue Nationa Newark & Essex 
BANKING CoMPANY 


NEWARK, N. J. 


uR familiarity with conditions throughout the State of 
New Jersey places us in a position to render valuable 
service to corresponding trust companies and banks, whose 


accounts we solicit. 


We also call attention to our Trust Department which is well 
equipped and prepared to handle all classes of fiduciary business. 


Established 1804 
New Jersey’s Oldest Bank and Largest National Bank 


the woman banker. It is our privilege to 


do so!” 
Women Forced into Knowledge of Finance 


Mrs. Allan P. 
ings Bank of 


Stevens of the 
Portland, Me., 
woman’s sphere in business said: 


Maine Sav 


discussing 


“The economic situation of today is such 
that it 
into 


seems to me every woman is forced 
knowledge of it. The 
United States payroll in 1924 was fifty-nine 
billion dollars. Forty-four million 
were engaged in earning that amount and 
the average wage was less than twelve hun- 
dred dollars. 


business or a 


workers 


Now woman is the disperser 
of that average wage. Think of the figures, 
than twelve hundred dollars on which 
to provide a living for the family unit for a 
year. Does not that bring business into the 
forefront of every woman’s mind and make 
activity an economic 
the individual woman. 


less 


business necessity to 


Discussion on Business Development 
The first convention 
followed in the evening with the annual din 
ner at the Ambassador Hotel at which ad- 
dresses were made by retiring President Wil- 
liam E. Knox of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, Hon. Mabel Walker Willebrandt, 


session of the was 


Assistant Miss Doris 
National 


The morning session of the 


Attorney-General and 


Stevens, vice-president of the 
Woman's Party. 
following day was largely devoted to a dis 

business and banking devel- 
Miss Lillian FE. Oakley of the 


Cleveland Trust Company presiding. At the 


cussion of new 
opment with 
afternoon session reports were received from 
regional 
The 


large 


vice-presidents. 


the convention was in 


success of 
measure due to the excellent prepara- 


tions and arrangements made by the vari 
Miss Arnot Reid, 
manager of the women’s department of the 
New York, 


convention 


ous committees. Jean 


Bankers Trust Company of was 


chairman of the general com- 


mittee. The program committee was headed 
by Miss Mina M. Bruére, assistant secretary 
of the Central Union Trust Company of New 
York. Miss Alice Fairbrother of the Chase 
National Bank of New York was chairman 
of the entertainment committee and excellent 
work was done by Miss Anne H. Houghton, 
manager of the women’s banking and trust 
departments of the Farmers’ Loan & Trust 
Company of New York, as chairman of the 
publicity committee. 


2, 2. ». 
oe “. * 
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New Orleans 


XX 
The Charity Hospital 


The best modern equipment, to- 
gether with the skillful services of an 
army of doctors, internes and nurses, 
numbering 500, provide New Orleans 
and Louisiana with excellent free 
medical attention. Eleven operating 
rooms, and more than 1,200 beds 
serve the 25,000 patients treated an- 
nually. The New Orleans Charity 
Hospital outlined above is an in- 
valuable civic asset. 


Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. 
New Orleans, U.S. A. 


IMPORTANT MERGER IN BUFFALO 
The Fidelity Trust Company and the Man- 
ufacturers & Traders National Bank of Buf- 


falo are to be merged under the title of the 


Manufacturers and 
with 


Traders Trust Company 
approximately 


$100,000,000 and deposits of $80,000,000. The 


combined resources of 


merger plan is the result of the acquisition of 


controlling stock interest in both institutions 
by a group of leading men headed by Lewis 
G. Harriman, president of the Fidelity Trust 
Company. larry T. Ramsdell, president of 
the Manufacturers and Traders National 
Bank will be chairman of the board 
Lewis G. Harriman will be president. 


and 


COOPERATION OF TRUST COMPANIES 
AND LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


At the recent annual convention of the Na- 


tional 
Kansas 


Association of Life Underwriters at 

City, -Mo., a comprehensive report 
was received and adopted outlining the basis 
of cooperation between life underwriters and 
trust companies, especially in connection with 
the creation of life insurance trusts. The re- 
port was prepared and presented by Edward 
A. Woods, chairman of the special commit- 
tee; Franklin W. and 
Wells. 


Ganse Graham C. 


Se of 
ox) 


Che 
Central Crust Company 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 
over $600,000 


FIFTY YEARS OF AMERICAN BANKING 


if ye Leh 
(Continued from page 6) 
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is eminently fitting that at this fiftieth anni- 
versary of its existence, the association shouid 
take another forward step in the diffusion of 


economic truth. 


Establishment of Foundation Scholarship 


That contribution is to be expressed in the 
establishment of foundation 
which will give to the 


scholarships, 
students of our col- 
leges increased opportunity for education in 
sound economics. 

The establishment of these scholarships, if 
seems to me, epitomizes the motives which 
for fifty years have animated the American 
Bankers Association It typifies the ideals 
which make the association one of the great- 
est forces in the country for the development 
of American banking, for the protection of 
American commerce and, best of all, for the 
preservation of the clear thinking and hon- 
est dealing which alone can keep the nation 
prosperous and progressive. 

There is just one other thought I wish to 
leave with you. establish 
ment of these foundation scholarships will 
mean work and responsibility far beyond the 
possibilities of any committee. It is a full 
sized association job and we all know from 
experience what that means. The task is big 
enough and important enough to justify the 
best efforts of our entire membership. 

Your fiftieth Anniversary Committee has 
taken its work seriously and has done its 
very best to prepare a plan which expresses 
the intention of the association, which will 
be attractive to our membership and, above 
all, which will work. Such a plan, we be- 
lieve, we have the great honor of presenting 
to you today. Its success will depend upon 
the earnestness with which you take it up 
and carry it through. — 


Success in the 
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“DIRECT ACTION” ON INSURANCE 
TRUSTS 

Inasmuch as the purposes and advantages 
that accrue from the creation of insurance 
trusts chiefly relate to the protection of the 
family and the home it is logical that women 
have a very direct interest in the subject. 
Recognizing this appeal to women the repre- 
sentatives of trust companies and life in- 
surance underwriters of Spokane, Wash., re- 
cently conducted a meeting to which mem- 
bers of local women’s clubs were invited. 
The merits of life insurance trusts were de- 
scribed without any attempt at touching 
upon technical phases. The matter called 
forth such prompt response that the women’s 
clubs of Spokane are planning a series of 
meetings during the winter at 
trusts will be discussed. 


which suck 
Trust company rep- 
resentatives and life insurance underwriters 
will address these meetings. 

At the initial meeting A. E. Nelson, trust 
officer of the Spokane & Eastern Trust Com- 
pany gave a graphic description of what 
the life insurance trust is and what it at- 
tempts to do. He presented stereopticon il- 
lustrations and in addition provided copies 
of booklets for which a strong demand has 
developed. 


W. C. HeprenHEIMER 
President, Trust Company of New Jersey, Jersey City 
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9 
Where can 42% interest 
be compelled on loans 


Do you realize that in Connecticut 
the astounding rate of 42% interest is 
legal on certain loans? 

The Rand M¢Nally Bankers Direc- 
tory contains a vast accumulation of 
facts that may prove startling—that it 
may sometimes be very costly not to be 
able to check up. 

Did you ever stop to think what it 
takes to build a bank directory, to keep 
it up to date so it will give the highest 
possible service to its users, and still 
furnish each new edition at a nominal 
cost? It has taken Rand MfNally & 
Company fifty-two years of infinite re- 
search, painstaking accuracy, and an in- 
finite knowledge of banking needs to win 
undisputed leadership for the Blue Book. 
In the financial world, all the Rand 
M‘Nally banking publications represent 
undisputed reliability and accuracy in 
the providing of every kind of banking 
information. 

The Blue Book is published in March 
and September. Let us tell you more of 
its value. Write us. 


Rand MCNally Bankers Directory Blue 
Book. 

The Bankers Monthly. 

Key to the Numerical System of the 
A. BLA 


Bankers Service Guide. 
Bankers Service Bulletin. 
Banking and Business Ethics. 
Maps for Bankers. 


RAND M&NALLY & GOMPANY 


Dept. X-32, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


Largest Publishers of Banking Publications in the World. 
Established 1856 


Official Numbering Agent, American Bankers Asso- 
ciation 
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OLDEST 
TRUST COMPANY 
IN NEBRASKA 





PETERS TRUST COMPANY 


OMAHA 


FARNAM AT SEVENTEENTH 


PERSONNEL OF THE FepERAL RESERVE BoarD 








Legal Decisions and Discussion 


RELATING TO BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 
Edited by JOHN H. SEARS, member of the New York Bar and author of ‘Trust Company Law’’ 


[ LEGAL DECISIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO OFFICERS OF TRUST COMPANIES WILL BE REVIEWED 


AND DISCUSSED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. 


CAREFUL ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN TO QUERIES OF A 


LEGAL NATURE, ARISING OUT OF THE CONDUCT OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF TRUST COM- 


PANIES. 
OFFERED FREE OF CHARGE. | 


MINGLING TRUST WITH BANK FUNDS 
(When bank would be presumed to have 
use of its own funds rather than trust funds. 
Plaintiff deposited certain money in escrow 
with Woodward Bank, which was entered 
as a trust fund on the bank’s books. Sub- 
sequently the bank was taken over by the 
banking commissioner as insolvent, at which 
time there was cash on hand in excess of the 
trust fund. Held that when the bank re- 
ceived plaintiff's money to hold in escrow 
for certain purposes, it received it as a trust 
fund for those purposes only; when the bank 
went into the hands of the banking com- 
missioner, he received the money impressed 
with the trust. It would be presumed in 
the absence of evidence to the contrary, 
that the bank in the transaction of its ordinary 
after the trust fund was received, 
used its own money and did not use the trust 
fund. (Morthersead Bank Comm’s vs. Lewis. 
Sup. Ct. of Oklahoma. 17590). 


business 


INHERITANCE TAX 
(Constitutionality of Retroactive 
vision of Estate Tax Law of 1918.) 


Pro- 


Decedent in 1902 created a trust, the in- 
come to be paid to him during his life and 
thereafter, the income, and ultimately the 
principal, to be paid to certain named bene- 
ficiaries. There was an irrevocable transfer 
of the legal title of the corpus of the trust. 
Decedent died in 1919, and a federal estate 
tax was assessed on the securities held in the 
trust. Plaintiff now sued to recover such tax, 
paid under protest, on the ground that the 
transaction was completed before the act 
came into operation, and that in so far as 
such statute attempted to impose a 
active tax, it was unconstitutional. Held 
that the unconstitutionality of the retro- 
active provisions of the act had not been 
demonstrated beyond a_ rational doubt. 
(Reed vs. Howbert. U.S. Dist. Ct., Dist. of 


Colorado. 17622. ) 


retro- 


SUBSCRIBERS ARE INVITED TO AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THESE FACILITIES WHICH ARE 


NEW YORK INHERITANCE TAX LAW 
(As to taxation of intangible property). 
Executors of deceased applied for an order 
modifying the order fixing the inheritance tax 
by reducing the value of the transfers and 
the tax assessed thereon by making allowance 
and deduction for the amount of the interest 
of decedent in a trust fund created by the 
will of a resident of Massachusetts. Decedent 
was a resident of New York and died Febru- 
ary 22, 1924. Held that such application 
should be denied. The interest of the de- 
cedent in the Massachusetts estate was a 
chose in action, was intangible property, and 
taxable under Sec. 220, Sub. 1, of the tax law. 
Estate of Roger Foster. Court of 
New York. 17607. 


Surrogates’ 
New York County. 


CONSTRUING RESULTING TRUST 

Complainant sought to establish a resulting 
trust in real estate conveyed to defendant 
by Powers and another, on the ground that 
the purchase price had been paid by the 
father of defendant grantee, who 
also the husband of complainant. It 
claimed by complainant that the title 
was taken in the name of the son for the pur- 
pose of defeating the lien of judgments which 
the father. Held 
that where a conveyance was made to a per- 
son other than the one who paid for the 
property, for the purpose of defrauding 
creditors, no resulting trust arose, and in such 
a case equity would leave the parties exactly 
where it found result of their 
wrong doing. Brown. Ct. of 
Chancery. Vew 17184. 


deceased 
was 
was 


had been entered against 


them, as a 
\ Bro wer vs. 
J erse yu. 


The Supreme Court of Oregon in holding 
that the amount paid as transfer taxes in 
other states should be deducted before com- 
putation of the Oregon inheritance tax follows 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of Frick vs. Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, 45 S. Ct. 603. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


Established 1888 


MINNEAPOLIS TRUST COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus, $1,900,000 


Completely equipped, capably managed and alert to give 
prompt, efficient service to your Northwestern business. 


115 South Fifth Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Affiliated with the First National Bank in Minneapolis 


APPOINTMENTS AS TRANSFER AGENT, REGISTRAR AND TRUSTEE 
UNDER CORPORATE MORTGAGES 


Following are among the recent announce- 
ments of the appointment of trust compa- 
nies and banks of New York City as trans- 
fer agent, registrar and 
porate indentures. 

The Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company 
of New York has been appointed transfer 
agent and registrar of the preferred and 
common stock of the Midtown Omnibus Cor- 
poration; trustee of issue of $1,000,000 par 
value first mortgage 614 per cent serial gold 
bonds of the Federal Enameling and Stamp- 
ing Company; trustee of an authorized issue 
of $500,000 par value first mortgage 7 per 
cent sinking fund gold bonds of the Pre- 
mier & Potter Printing Press Company, Inc.; 
trustee of an authorized issue of $300,000 par 
value 7 per cent ten-year registered gold 
notes of the Eastern Improvement Corpora- 
tion; trustee of an authorized issue of $500,- 
000 par value 5 per cent equipment trust 
certificates, Series 1925, of the North Ameri- 
ean Car Company; trustee of an authorized 
issue of $370,000 par value 5 per cent equip- 
ment trust certificates of Shippers’ Car Line, 
Inc. 

The Equitable Trust Company has been ap- 
pointed transfer agent for the preferred and 
common stocks of the Oil Well Supply Com- 
pany. 

The Mechanics and Metals National Bank 
has been appointed transfer agent for 25,000 
shares ($100 par value) 7 per cent cumula- 
tive preferred stock, Series of 1925, of the 
Edward G. Budd Manufacturing Company ; 
trustee for $6,000,000 7 per cent sinking fund 
gold debentures, Series A, of the Rhine-Main- 
Danube Corporation. 

The Seaboard National Bank of the city 


trustee under cor- 


of New York has been 
agent of Class “A” 
Knox Hat Company; agent of the 
Class A and Class B and transfer 
agent of voting trust certificates represent- 
ing Class B stock of Western Dairies, Inc.: 
registrar of the capital stock of Safety Cable 


appointed transfer 
participating 
transfer 


stock of 


stocks, 


Company; and trustee under indenture dated 
August 1, 1925, securing first mortgage 5 per 
cent bonds of Roanoke Water Works Com- 
pany; agent to issue interim receipts for first 
and refunding mortgage 5% 
bonds of Penn Central Light & Power Com- 
pany, due October 1, 1967; depository under 
voting trust agreement dated September 24, 
1925 for Pie Bakeries of 
transfer agent of the 7 
stock of Pennsylvania Gas & Electric Com- 
pany; transfer agent of the preferred Class 
A, and Class B Pie 
America, Inc. 

The Manufacturers Trust Company has 
been appointed transfer agent for the 7 per 
cent cumulative preferred stock of The Mir- 
ror. 


per cent gold 


America, Inc.; 
per cent preferred 


stocks for 3akeries of 


The Bank of America has been appointed 
transfer agent of 160,000 shares of common 
stock of the Fidelity & Casualty Company of 
New York; depository under an agreement 
for the deposit of the common and preferred 
stock of the Western Power Corporation; 
registrar of voting trust certificates for 90,000 
shares Class B stock of the Pie Bakeries of 
America, Inc. 

The Chatham Phenix National Bank and 
Trust Company has been appointed trustee 
of an issue of $1,325,000 6% per cent first 
mortgage gold bonds of 415 Central Park 
West Corporation. 
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COMPANIES 


LATEST FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF NATIONAL BANKS OF NEW 
YORK CITY 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK 

The Chase National Bank of New York 
has held the gains in deposits shown in the 
June 30th statement with total of $478,031,- 
SSS reported on September 30th only slightly 
below the previous aggregate. 
amount to $555,465.879, including 
due from banks of $173,692,813; 
discounts, $276,560,.796: U. S. 
curities, $68,76 


Resources 
cash and 
loans and 
Government se- 


222 ; $20,- 


other securities, 
189,865 and acceptances, $15,731,493. Capital 
is $20,000,000; surplus and profits, $26,895,- 
767, the latter account 
$530,000 since June 30, 


showing increase of 


DEPOSIT GAIN REPORTED BY 

SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK 
While most of the bank and trust company 
financial statements for September 30th show 
deposit declines from the high totals reported 
last June 30th, the Seaboard National Bank 
of New York is among the few banks that 
have gains. The latest report shows depos- 
its of $157,244,796, which is an increase of 
about five millions since June 30th. Resources 
total $187,132,331, with demand loans of $49,- 
431,640; time loans and discounts, $46,481,- 
201; U. S. Government securities, $6,448,029 ; 


other bonds and securities, $12,120,565: due 


from Federal Reserve Bank, $14,830,408 ; cash 
and due from other banks, $45,569,311; accep- 
tances and letters of credit, $10,325,192. 


dmn® 


Cap- 
ital is $5,000,000; surplus, $7,000,000 and un- 
divided profits, $1,558,441. 


NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK 
With a record of service going back to 
1856 the National Park Bank of New York 
occupies a position among the strongest and 
most successful banks in the country. The 
financial statement of September 28th shows 
resources of $232,138,862, embracing loans and 
discounts of $143,663,051: U. S. Government 
securities, $19,722,456; state, city and county 
bonds, $5,718,430; other bonds and stocks, $4,- 
002,554; due from Federal Reserve Bank, 
$20,108,919; cash due from banks and U. 8S. 
Treasurer, $4,365,658 ; acceptances and letters 
of credit, $3,723,749. Deposits aggregate $171,- 
771,670. Capital is $10,000,000; surplus and 
undivided profits, $24.3875,361. 
HANOVER NATIONAL BANK 
Combined $184,215,781 are 
shown in the September 30th financial state- 
ment of the Hanover National Bank of New 


resources of 


York, including loans and discounts of $74,- 
722,355; U. S. Government securities, $31,- 
172,970; exchanges, $43,181,000; due from 
Federal Reserve Bank, $15,903,399. Deposits 
total $152,118,499. Capital is $5,000,00; sur- 
plus and undivided profits, $25,647,378. 


THE MECHANICS & METALS NATIONAL 
BANK 

Steady growth is shown by the Mechanics 
& Metals National Bank of New York which 
reported under date of September 30th total 
resources of $308,761,214, including loans and 
discounts of $156,620.00; U. S. Government 
securities, $10,028,877 ; exchanges, $83,538,000 ; 
lawful reserve with Federal Reserve bank, 
$21,298,949. Capital is $10,000,000; surplus, 
$10,000,000 and undivided profits, $5,749,232. 


GARFIELD NATIONAL BANK 

An increase of $130,000 in undivided prof- 
its since June 30th is shown in the latest 
financial statement of the Garfield National 
Bank of New York under date of Sept. 30th. 
Capital is $1,000,000; surplus and undivided 
profits, $1,816,050. Resources aggregate $21,- 
760,463. - —~ 


CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK 

A gain of $430,000 in undivided earnings 
the last quarter is shown in the September 30 
statement of the Chemical National Bank of 
New York. Resources amount to $177,543,457 
with loans and discounts of $119,285,327; U. 
S. Government securities, $6,024,000; other 
bonds and investments, $10,590,000 ; cash, due 
from banks and U. 8S. Treasurer, $32,960,000 
and acceptances, $6,582,000. Capital is $4,- 
500,000, surplus and undivided profits, $1,097,- 
039. Deposits total $132,074,622. 

THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 

The latest statement of the National City 
Bank of New York shows aggregate resources 
well over one billion dollars, or $1,102,073,585, 
to be exact. Deposits amount to $824,201,190. 
Capital is $50,000,000; surplus, $50,000,000 
and undivided profits, $13,149,175. 

Embracing the business of the Pacific Bank 
which was merged recently with that of the 
American Exchange National the consolidated 
American Exchange-Pacific National Bank 
shows resources of $248,860,841; deposits of 
$191.271,462; capital, $7,500,000; surplus, $8,- 
500,000 and undivided profits of $4,125,380. 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


Condensed Statement, September 30, 1925 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank and 
Due from Banks and Bankers 


U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates.......... 


Public Securities 
Other Securities 
Loans and Bills Purchased. . 


Real Estate Bonds and Misuimsene. ee 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches....... 


Credits Granted on Acceptances 
Real Estate 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 


LIABILITIES 
Capital. . 
Surplus Pend. 
Undivided Profits... . 


Bills Payable 


Accrued Interest, Reserve for Taxes, etc............ 


Acceptances 
Outstanding Treasurer’s Checks 
Deposits 


$141,427,448.73 
38,130,278.95 
26,500,240.27 
22,832,297.12 


. 355,639,756.69 


1,775,650.00 
10,328,218.69 
35,411,670.80 
8,0056,771.68 
9,762,753.59 


$649,815,086.52 


$25,000,000.00 
15,000,000.00 
6,229,296.34 


“$46, 229, 296.34 34 


5,000,000.00 
4,261,797.57 
35,411,670.80 
29,940,665.37 
528,971,656.44 


$649, 815,086.52 





TRUST 


HITT 


MONEY RATES AND THE STOCK 
MARKET 


fluctuations and activity re- 
cently established some new records on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 
burst of trading on 
the largest 
with 
United 
Motors 


Sensational 


The tremendous 
Saturday, October 17, 
turnover of 
2,654,907 


States 


recorded shares in 


nine years changing 
and 
industrial leaders. 
Heavy profit-taking for speculative account 
the important factor while the an- 
nouncement of an increase of $140,000,000 
in the capital of the Standard Oil Company 
of New York, together with the assurance of 
a tax reduction program at 
helped to stimulate trading activity. 
quent 


shares 
Steel 


were the 


hands, common 


General 


was 


Washington, 
Subse- 
trading sessions brought some marked 
recessions 
20th, a 
129.66 


although on October 
high 
established by 
active stocks. 
The 
creasing tendency to 


Tuesday, 


new average for the year of 


was fifty of the most 


showing in- 
irregularity. While a 
variety of factors has been combining these 


stock market has been 


more advance the 
is largely the continued 
cheapness of money that has made possible 


past two and years to 


price of shares, it 


so great an advance as has been scored, an 


advance which has carried the average far 
above any previous level. 

Tight money as was common before the in- 
stitution of the Federal Reserve 


longer to be 


Bank 


even to be 


Sys- 
tem, is no 
thought of, 
tionably 


feared, 
but a 6 per cent rate is unques- 
regarded as a cautionary signal, 
and 6 per cent, the high point for this year, 
was recorded on September the 21st. The 
direct cause of the high rate was a deficit of 
over $15,000,000 in the excess reserve of the 
New York Clearing House banks and trust 
companies. The higher rate immediately at- 
tracted considerable funds from the interior. 

The bond market has been quiet and less 
active but prices have been firm. 


COMPANIES 


PROPOSED MERGER OF FIDELITY-IN- 
TERNATIONAL TRUST COMPANY WITH 
COAL AND IRON NATIONAL 


Following a lull in bank and trust com- 
pany merger activities in New York the lat- 
est reports give unofficial confirmation of 
plans for consolidation of the Fidelity-Inter- 
national Trust Company with the Coal & 
Iron National Bank. While official an- 
nouncement is not yet forthcoming it is un- 
derstood that such merger is being favorably 
considered by directors and stockholders of 
both institutions. If the plan is approved 
the consolidated institution will have ecapi- 
tal account of approximately $7,000,000 and 
deposits of about $46,000,000. 

The Fidelity-International Trust Company 
dates its corporate existence to the year 1907, 
and has been continuously under the capable 
administration of President Samuel 8S. Con- 
Within recent years the company ex- 
panded its facilities through important mer- 
ger and the _ establishment of several 
branches. A recent statement shows capital, 
surplus and undivided profits of $4,140,000 
and deposits of $22,000,000. The Coal & Iron 
National Bank reported capital, surplus and 
undivided profits of $2,976,000 and deposits 
of $23,000,000. Julian W. Potter is 
dent of the Coal & Iron National. 


over, 


presi- 


THE CORN EXCHANGE BANK OF 
NEW YORK 

A gain of $634,000 in undivided profits is 
shown in the September 30th statement of 
the Corn Exchange Bank of New York with 
capital of $10,000,000; surplus and undi- 
vided profits of $14,411,879. Deposits amount 
to $238,538,691 with important items among 
including cash of $39,516,844; 
checks on other $26,965,000; United 
States Government $58,067,492 ; 
loans to individuals and corporations, $29,- 
126,000 : $38,222,351: loans $11,169,- 
058; bonds and mortgages, $11,169,058 ; bank- 
ing houses, $6,690,210. 


resources 
banks, 
securities, 


bonds, 
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INCORPORATED 1864 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 


OF BALTIMORE 
13 SOUTH STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,200,000 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS OVER $3,500,000 


OFFICERS 
H. WALTERS, CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN, PRESIDENT 


JOHN W. MARSHALL ° 
ANDREW P. SPAMER ° 
4H. H.M. LEE - 
JOSEPH B. KIRBY - 
GEORGE B. GAMMIE 
ARTHUR C. GIBSON ~- 
CLARENCE R. TUCKER - ad 


VICE-PREsS. 
20 VICE-PREs. 
3D VICE-PREs. 
- 4TH VICE-PRES 

TREASURER 
- SECRETARY 
ASST. TREAS. 


JOHN W. BOSLEY ° - ASST. TREAS 
WILLIAM R. HUBNER - - ASST SECRETARY 
REGINALD S&S. OPIE - * ASST. SECRETARY 
GEORGE PAUSCH ASST, SEC'Y & AUDITOR 
ALBERT P. STROBEL REAL ESTATE OFFICER 
ROLAND L. MILLER » ad ad * CASHIER 
HARRY E. CHALLIS - ° ASST. CASHIER 


DIRECTORS 


H. WALTERS 

WALDO NEWCOMER 
NORMAN JAMES 
SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER 


ST. PAUL REORGANIZATION PLAN 
DECLARED OPERATIVE 


The plan for the reorganization of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul financial struc- 
ture, which was announced by Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. and The National City Company as re- 
organization managers, has been declared op- 
erative. The plan involves the reduction of 
the interest charges of the St. Paul from $21,- 
836,793 to $11,466,845 by the transfer of all 
except the underlying mortgage obligations 
into income bonds. 

A statement issued by the reorganization 
managers information that the 
bonds assenting to the plan aggregate over 
$111,500,000 or nearly 49 per cent of the ag- 
gregate amounts of outstanding 
affected by the reorganization. This total in- 
eludes over $19,000,000 of the Puget Sound 
Extensien bonds, or approximately 73 per 
cent of the outstanding bonds of that issue, 
and over $92,500,000 of the various issues se- 
cured under the general and refunding mort- 
gage, or more than 45 per cent of the out- 
standing bonds of those issues. In addition 
$80,800,000 par value of stock has been de- 
posited, making a total of over $192,000,000 
of securities assenting to the plan. 


conveys the 


bonds and 


Substan- 
tial deposits of bonds and stocks are being 
made daily. Bonds and stock not already de- 
posited may be deposited without _ penalty 
until Noy. 20, 1925. 


Total deposits of $267,000,000 are shown 
in the September 30th financial statement of 
the Bank of the Manhattan Company of New 
York. Resources total $306,666,108. Capital 
is $10,000; surplus, $10,000,000 and undivided 
profits, $4,354,268. 


BLANCHARD RANDALL 
ELISHA H. PERKINS 
JOHN W. MARSHALL 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN 


ROBERT GARRETT 
GEORGE C. JENKINS 
HOWARD BRUCE 
MORRIS WHITRIDGE 


PIONEERING AMONG TRUST COMPANIES 

The Farmers Loan and Trust Company of 
New York, which was chartered in 1922 and 
the first corporation to acquire trust powers, 
has published some interesting newspaper ad- 
vertisements of late. A recent advertisement 
headed ealls attention to the 
fact that this company was not only the pio- 
neer in regard to charter powers, but was 
also the first of the downtown New York 
trust companies to recognize the growing im- 
portance of having an “uptown” office. Like- 
wise, the Farmers was the first American 
trust company to establish an office in Paris 
and several years ago another innovation was 
introduced in banking when the Farmers es- 
tablished an with full equipment on 
one of the trans-Atlantic liners. 


“Pioneering” 


office 


GOOD SHOWING BY EQUITABLE TRUST 
COMPANY 


The September 30th statement of the Equi- 


table Trust 
aggregate assets of $451,601,244 with cash 
on hand and in banks of $42,546,082; ex- 
changes, $49,954,255: due from foreign banks, 
$9,741,000 ; and mortgages, $10,252,- 
949; public $18,105,252: short 
term investments, $4,186,638; stocks 
and bonds, $18,354,073; 
901,000; time loans, 
counted, $94,165,000; acceptances, $15,205,- 
000 and foreign offices, $72,524,000. Depos- 
its total $387,876,000. Capital is $23,000,000 ; 
surplus and undivided profits, $12,031,807. 
A. M. DeBebian, manager advertising de- 
partment of the Equitable Trust Company 
delivered an address on “Is the Offering Ad- 
vertisement Doing Its Job?” at the recent Fi- 
nancial Advertisers Association convention. 


Company of New York 


shows 


bonds 

securities, 
other 
demand loans, $70,- 


$39,035,000: bills dis- 
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CITIZENS TRUST COMPANY 


UTICA, N. Y. 


Three increases in capital, and three decided expan- 


sions in Banking 


Quarters testify to the substantial 


growth of this Trust Company in the past twenty years. 


Organized in 1903 


CORPORATION TRUST COMPANY IN 
IN NEW OFFICES 

The Corporation Trust Company of New 
York has transferred its offices from 37 Wall 
street to 120 Broadway, occupying the third 
floor of the Equitable Building with a private 
elevator from the main lobby at the Nassau 
street entrance. The organization and serv- 
ice departments are provided with increased 
space and enlarged facilities and the transfer 
department, which has experienced remark- 
able growth in recent years, is now provided 
with adequate accommodation. 

With the imminence of tax legislation in 
and by the state legislatures the 
special tax services provided by the Corpora- 
tion Trust Company acquire a very timely 
value. Numerous trust companies and banks 
as well as lawyers rely upon the Corporation 
Trust service to keep abreast with latest de- 
velopments in tax legislation. 


Congress 


THE FARMERS’ LOAN 
COMPANY 
The latest financial statement of the Farm- 
ers Loan & Trust Company of New York 
shows combined assets of in- 
hand and in bank of $45,- 
: Government obligations, $9,- 
bills purchased, $28,396,817; call 
$47,897,000; time loans, $33,053,000; 
bonds and stocks, $24,266,261 and acceptances, 
$4,630,896. Deposits amount to $159,715,468. 
Capital is $10,000,000; surplus and undivided 
profits, $18,355,426. 


AND TRUST 


cluding cash on 
147,940; U. S. 
946,022 ;: 


loans, 


TITLE GUARANTY & TRUST COMPANY 

The September 30th statement of the Title 
Guaranty & Trust Company of New York 
shows total resources of $79,418,495 and de- 
posits of $50,169,884. Capital is $10,000,000; 
surplus, $14,000,000 and undivided profits, $3,- 
512,536, the latter account showing increase 
of $1,091,000 since June 30 last. 


Resources in 1923 over $20,000,000 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY HOLDS 

OVER HALF BILLION RESOURCES 

Aggregate resources of $507,893,002 are 
shown in the September 30th statement of the 
Bankers Trust Company of New York, includ- 
ing cash on hand and in banks of $86,337,- 
093: exchanges for Clearing House, $49,728,- 
000; demand loans, $108,036,000; time loans 
and bills discounted, $143,048,000; U. 8. 
ernment securities at market value, $66,024,- 
000; state and municipal market 
value, $11,806,000; other market 
value, $16,594,000 and acceptances, $12,286,- 
000. Deposits amount to $397,908,477. Capi- 
tal is $20,000,000 ; surplus, $20,000,000 and un- 
divided profits, $9,390,424, the latter item 
showing increase of $1,391,300 since June 30th 
in addition to $1,000,000 held on 
date for unpaid dividends. 


Gov- 


bonds at 
bonds at 


reporting 


BROOKLYN TRUST COMPANY 
Organized 57 years ago in 1868 the Brook- 
lyn Trust Company of Brooklyn, New York, 


has pursued a career of steady growth. The 
latest financial statement of September 30th 
shows aggregate resurces of $4,891,197, em- 
bracing U. S. bonds and certificates of $8,- 
708,000; state and municipal bonds, $1,490,- 
818; bonds and stocks, $6,251,000; demand 
and due from Federal Reserve 
bank and due from other banks of $16,021,- 
000; time loans, $11,844,000 and 
and mortgages, $4,881,000. Deposits 
amount to $47,162,000. Capital is $1,500,000; 
surplus, $5,000,000 and undivided profits, $1,- 
337,024. 


loans, cash 


loans on 
bonds 


Owen H. Smith, assistant manager of the 
Madison avenue branch of the Bank of New 
York & Trust Company, has been appointed 
an assistant Charles L. 
Birney, Jr., was appointd an assistant secre- 
tary and Wisner was appointed an 
assistant treasurer. All will continue to 
serve with the Madison avenue branch. 


vice-president. 


Roger 
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Progress! 


ACH succeeding Convention of the American 
Bankers Association results in the further advance- 
ment of both progressive business methods and sound 


banking principles. 


It is the desire of the officers and 


directors of the 


Fidelity in similar measure to constantly increase the 
value and character of our services to banking cor- 


respondents. 


Resources over $25,000,000 


FIDELITY-INTERNATIONAL TRUST COMPANY 


CHAMBERS STREET AND WEST BROADWAY 

WHITEBALL BUILDING, 17 BATTERY PLACE 

110 WILLIAM STREET, COR. JOHN STREET 
NEW YORE 


NEW ISSUE BY MORTGAGE BOND 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
The exceptional 


elements of safety, re- 
strictions and 


diversification which charac- 
terize the gold mortgage bonds issued by the 
Mortgage-Bond Company of New York have 
found high favor among experienced inves- 
tors as well as for “institutional” invest- 
ment. These bonds are secured by first mort- 
gages of carefully selected types of real es- 
tate which are deposited with the United 
States Trust Company, trustee. A new issue 
of 54% per cent ten year gold mortgage bonds, 
series S amounting to $2,000,000 was recent- 
ly announced by the company with all its 
resources as guarantee for principal and in- 
terest. bonds are dated October 
1, 1925, and due October 1, 1935 with price 
of 100 and interest to yield 544 per cent. 
The Mortgage Bond Company of New York 
has capital and surplus of $2,750,000. 


These new 


PROGRESS OF AMERICAN TRUST 
COMPANY 

Since January, 1923, the deposits of the 
American Trust Company of New York have 
mounted from $21,869,000 to $45,814,600. The 
latest financial statement shows aggregate 
resources of $51,723,000 with capital of $3,- 
000,000 ; surplus, $1,500,000 and undivided 
profits, $647,901. 


INCREASED EARNINGS BY GUARANTY 

A gain of $860,000 in the undivided profits 
account for the last quarter is shown in the 
September 30th statement of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. 
gregate $649.815,086 with cash on 
Federal bank and due from banks 
and bankers, $141,427,000; U. 8S. Government 
obligations, $38,130,000; public and other se- 
curities over $49,000,000 ; loans and bills pur- 
chased $355,639,000; credits on acceptances, 
$35,411,000. Capital is $25,000,000; surplus, 
$15,000,000 and undivided profits, $6 
Deposits total $528,971,656. 


Resources ag- 


hand, in 
Reserve 


EMPIRE TRUST COMPANY 
Noteworthy progress is reported by the 
Empire Trust Company in its various depart- 
ments. The September 30th financial state- 
ment shows combined resources of $74,757,- 
O84 with deposits of $66,612,458. Capital is 
$4,000,000 ; surplus, $2,000,000, and undivided 
profits, $1,665,883. 


LAWYERS TRUST CO., OF NEW YORK 

Steady growth is evidenced in the Septem- 
ber 30th statement of the Lawyers Trust Com- 
pany of New York with resources aggregating 
$26,467,201. Deposits amount to $20,243,041. 
Capital is $3,000,000; surplus, $3,000,000 and 
undivided profits, $144,118. 
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KINGS COUNTY 
TRUST COMPANY 


342 ro 346 Futron Street, 
Borough of Brooklyn, 
City of New York 


Capital, $500,000.00 
Surplus, $4,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits, $630,000.00 


i 


ANNUAL MEETING NEW YORK CLEAR. 
ING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 


Stephen Baker, president of the Bank of 
Manhattan Company, elected president 
of the New York Clearing House Association 
for the ensuing 


was 
year, succeeding James 8. 
Alexander, retired, at the recent annual meet- 
ing. Samuel H. Miller, vice-president of the 
Chase National Bank, succeeded Dunham B. 
Sherer as William J. 
Bacon, assistant mana- 


secretary. 
manager: Clarence E. 
ger, and Charles A. 
Charles E. 
tional City 


Gilpin, 


Hanna were re-elected. 
Mitchell, president of the Na- 
Bank, chairman of the 
Clearing Committee. He and Harry 
Kk. Ward, president of the Irving Bank- 
Columbia Trust Company, were carried over 
the previous year on the committee. 
Walter E. Frew, president of the Corn Ex- 
change Bank; John McHugh, president 
Mechanics & Metals National Bank, and Wil- 
liam C. Potter, president of the Guaranty 
Trust Company are the new members. 
Edwin G. Merrill, president of the Bank 
of New York & Trust Company is chairman 
of the Conference Committee; Gilbert G. 
rhorne, vice-president National Park Bank, 
chairman of Nominating Committee; Sherrill 
Smith, vice-president Chase, national chair- 


became 
House 


from 





Officers 

JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD......... 
JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD 

WILLIAM J. WASON, Jr Vice-President 
HOWARD D. JOOST...........Vice-President 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER Vice-President 
pe 8 Ul ae Secretary 
ALBERT I. TABOR.............Asst. Secretary 
CLARENCE E. TOBIAS . Asst. Secretary 
ALBERT E. ECKERSON..............Auditor 
BROWER, BROWER & BROWER.......Counsel 


...- President 
Vice-President 


Trustees 


WHITMAN W. KENYON 
HENRY A. MEYER 
Caar.es A. O’ DONOHUE 
Dick S. RAMSAY 
Tuomas H. ROULSTON 


WALTER E. BEDELL 
EDWARD C. BLUM 
ARTHUR W, CLEMENT 
ROBERT A. DRYSDALE 
JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD 
JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD H. F. SCHARMANN 
FREDERICK G. FISCHER LAURUS E. SUTTON 
KERWIN H. FULTON OswaLp W. UHL 

JoszepH HUBER Joun T. UNDERWOOD 
JOHN V. JEWELL WILLIAM J. WASON, JR. 
HowarpD D. Joost NELSON H. WRAY 


The Kings County Trust Company offers 
to its Depositors every facility and accom- 
modation known to modern banking. If 
you are not already availing yourself of the 
advantages offered by this Institution, the 
Kings County Trust Company will be glad 
to have you open an account. 


Interest allowed on depoists 


man of Committee on Admissions; Charles 
W. Weston, vice-president Chatham Phenix 
National Bank & Trust Company, chairman 
of Arbitration Committee. 

The Clearing reported the largest 
volume of exchanges on record, the total for 
the year ended September 30th being $276,- 


873.934.638, $235,.498,649.044 


House 


compared with 
for the fiscal year of 1924. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST CO., OF 
NEW YORK 

Successful results 

the Manufacturers 

York in 

Greater 


have been 


Trust 


obtained by 
Company of New 
conducting its fifteen offices in 
New York under the “unit banking 
system,” whereby complete services are pro- 
vided in each office. The latest financial state- 
ment total resources of $231,755,685 
with deposits of $188,818,000 as compared 
with deposits of $108,959,000 reported June 
30, 1924. Capital is $10,000,000; surplus 
and undivided profits, $12,357,902. 


shows 


Charles Somlo, manager of the Foreign De- 
partment of the Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany recently sailed on the Olympic to visit 
the European correspondents of the bank 
and to study economic conditions abroad. 
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THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 


of PERSONAL ATTENTION to Trusts, 


Checking Accounts and Individual Problems. 


FULTON TRUST COMPANY 


OF 


NEW YORK 


Established October 21st, 1890 


OFFICERS 


Epmunp P. RoGeErs... President 
CHARLES M. VAN KLEEcK, Vice-President 
ArtHur J. Moraits...... Vice-President 


Percy W. SHEPARD 
Joun A. MAcK... 


Haro.p P. Spurr.. 


.. . Secretary 
. Assistant Secretary 
Assistant Secretary 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Lewis Spencer Morais, Chairman 


LIsPENARD STEWART 
CHARLES S. BROWN 
Henry K. Pomeroy 

J. Roosevetr RoosEvELT 
Rosert GOELET 

FREDERIC DE P. Foster 
AtFRED E. MARLING 

How .anp PELL 

149 Broadway 


GEORGE F. 


CHarLes M. NEwcomMBe 
Rosert L. Gerry 
Epwarp De Wirr 

Joun D. PEABopDy 
CuHarues M. VAN KLEECK 
STANLEY A. SWEET 
BUTTERWORTH 


ArntrHur J. Morris 
WARREN CRUIKSHANK 
Wriuram G. Ver PLANCK 
Epwarp C. CAMMANN 
3ERNON S. PRENTICE 
EpmMuND P. RoGErs 
FRANKLIN B. Lorp 
Howarp ELLiorr 


Member Federal Reserve System 








UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY 

An increase of $269,000 in surplus since 
June 30th is indicated in the September 30th 
statement of the United States Trust Com- 
pany of New York City. Resources total $73,- 
687,289 with bond and stock investments of 
$15,232,000; loans and discounts secured by 
collateral $40,666,000. Deposits amount to 
$52,084,000. Capital is $2,000,000; surplus, 
$12,000,000 and undivided profits, $6,529,724. 


U. S. MORTGAGE & TRUST COMPANY 
Total resources of $74,335,249 are shown in 
the September 30th statement of the United 
States Mortgage & Trust Company including 
eash items of $5,472,000; due from Federal 
Reserve Bank, $6,703,000; stock and bond in- 
vestments, $11,346,000: loans and discounts 
secured by collateral, $38,080,000. Deposits 
total $65,616,484 with capital of $3,000,000 ; 
surplus and undivided profits of $4,602,225. 


Harry B. Churchill has been appointed as- 
sistant cashier of the Mechanics & Metals Na- 
tional Bank of New York. He has been con- 
nected with the institution since 1914, prior 
to which he was on the staff of the Fourth 
National Bank. 


STATEMENT OF IRVING BANK- 
COLUMBIA TRUST CO. 

customary liquid condition of assets 
the September 30th statement 
of the Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company 
of New York. Resources total $441,803,325 
with cash in vault and with Federal Reserve 
Bank, $45,208,000 ; $79,551,000 ; 
eall loans, commercial paper and loans eligible 
for rediscount, $97,715,000; U. 8. 


The 
is shown in 


exchanges, 


obligations, 
, 332,833,000 ; 
loans due on demand within 30 days, $58,069,- 
000; due from 30 to 90 days, $42,462,000; due 
from 90 to 180 days, $35,838,000, and accept- 
$18,593,000. Deposits total $351,542,- 
000, with capital of $17,500,000; surplus and 
undivided profits, $13,169,112; the latter fig- 
ure representing more than one 
million during the past twelve months. 


ances, 


increase of 


The Mechanics & Metals National Bank of 
New York has purchased from the Dunca! 
Realty Company the property at No. 204 Fift! 


Avenue. The bank has been occupying the 
building for a number of years. 

The Chase Safe Deposit Company of New 
York has been authorized to open a branch 
at the southwest corner of Park avenue and 
60th street, Borough of Manhattan. 








TRUST 


Marked Economies 


Because of our unusual facilities 
and affiliations, we are able to 
offer a broad ‘“‘Circle of Service” 
and can often effect marked econo- 
mies for our correspondents. 


AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 


Broadway and Cedar Street 
New York City 





THE PEOPLES BANK OF BUFFALO 

Established in 1899 the Peoples Bank of 
Buffalo has become one of the pillars of that 
city’s financial and _ business 
The latest financial statement shows 
resources Of $30,206,326 with cash on hand 
and in banks of $4,311,000; United States 
Government and New York State bonds, $4,- 
017,000; other bonds, $1,110,000; discounts 
and time loans, $12,080,000 and demand 
loans, $8,118,000. Deposits total $26,670,000 
with capital $1,000,000; surplus and undi- 
vided profits, $1,118,519. The Peoples Bank 
conducts a very successful trust department 
which is under the skillful management of 
C. W. Cary as trust officer. 


development. 
total 


ALBANY TRUST COMPANY 

The latest statement of the Albany Trust 
Company shows total resources of $11,485,- 
678 with deposits of $10,332,183. The capi- 
tal is $400,000; surplus and undivided prof- 
its, $689,837. The company is making steady 
gains under the able management of Presi- 
dent Charles H. Bissikummer. 


The Fifth Avenue Bank of New York re- 
cently observed the fiftieth anniversary of the 
organization of that institution. 


COMPANIES 


United Endeavor 


Your service however 
complete in itself may 
at times require the co- 
operation of an out-of- 
town bank. 

Perhaps the experi- 
ence, resources and fa- 
cilities represented by 
our institution may 
sometime be helpful to 
you in matters relating 
to investments, trusts 
and banking. 


FIDELITY 
TRUST 


COMPANY 
of Buffalo 





CITIZENS TRUST COMPANY, UTICA 

The Citizens Trust Company of Utica, 
N. Y., reports total resources of $21,003,266 
embracing United States Liberty bonds and 
other securities, $1,189,988 ; 








mortgage loans, 
$1,038,145; other loans, $15,825,038; cash on 
hand and with banks, $2,388,639. 
total $18,523,259, with capital, 

surplus and undivided profits, 

William I. Taber is president. 


Deposits 
$1,000,000 ; 
$1,241,356. 


GAINS BY FULTON TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 

Marked gains in deposits have been noted 
at the Fulton Trust Company of New York 
since the presidency was assumed by Ed- 
mund P. Rogers. In June, 1924 deposits were 
slightly over ten millions and on June 30th of 
this year they had increased to $12,888,000. 
The latest statement as of September 30th 
shows another increase in deposits to $14,- 
334,942. Resources total $16,678,980. Capi- 
tal is $1,000,000; surplus, $500,000 and undi- 
vided profits, $687,108. 


Carroll S. Regan of the U. S. Mortgage & 
Trust Company has been made chairman of 
the board of the Wall Street Follies, Inc., 
which will produce the Wall Street Follies 
of 1926 for the benefit of the Broad Street 
Hospital. 
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Unknown and Missing 
Heirs — Searched For 


Lawyers and Trust officers have not the time, or the 
facilities, for searches for absent heirs, owners of dor- 
Our international organization specializes in service 


mant bank accounts, terminated trust balances, etc. 
of this character. 


We advance all expenses, engage legal services when 
required and co-operate upon ethical lines with 
trustees and legal representatives. 


Booklet re our world-wide activities, sent to Lawyers 
and Trust officers on request. 


W. C. COX & COMPANY 


Federal Reserve Bank Building CHICAGO 





GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 

Sales of General Motors cars by dealers to 
users in September totaled 83,612 cars and 
trucks as compared with 48,565 in Septem- 
ber, 1924. Sales of cars and trucks to deal- 
ers by the manufacturing divisions of Gen- 
eral Motors in September totaled 88,379, the 
largest sales in any month in the history of 
the corporation. The large volume of out- 
put by the corporation finds reflection in its 
excellent financial position. The distribution 
of dividend checks to common stockholders 
for the third quarter numbered 36,585. The 
total number of General Motors common and 
preferred stockholders is now 58,118, com- 
pared with 60,414 in the preceding quarter. 

General Motors announces a new automo- 
bile which will be produced and distributed 
by its Oakland Car division as companion to 
the present Oakland Six. It is also an- 
nounced that orders have been placed by Old 
Motors Works for additional equipment 
which will enable it to double its production 
and fill its schedule for 1926—the largest in 
the 28 years of automobile building by this 
pioneer division. 

Junius S. Morgan, Jr., has been elected a 
director of the fine arts committee of the 
General Motors Corporation. 


Hon. Henry White Canon, dean of the board 
of directors of the Chase National Bank of 
New York, who was president from 1886 to 
1904 and-chairman until 1911, recently cele- 
brated his seventy-ninth birthday anniversary. 

At a recent meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Seaboard National Bank of New 
York, Russell J. Sharpe was appointed assist- 
ant trust officer. 

William Weisgerber has been appointed 
trust officer of the Midwood Trust Company 
of Brooklyn. 
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This protection costs 
practically nothing 


The difference in the cost 
of using National Safety 
Paper, instead of some 
other paper for your checks, 
is very small. 

Think how much money 
you or your depositor could 
lose on just one altered 
check, and the difference 
will look smaller still. 

Specify checks on Na- 
tional Safety Paper to your 
printer, stationer, or lithog- 
rapher. 


George La Monte & Son 
61 Broadway, New York 





























ESTATE SHOWS LARGE GAIN 


An accounting of the estate of Mrs. Helen 
C. Bostwick, widow of Jabez A. Bostwick, 
one of the original stockholders of the Stand 
ard Oil Company, was filed in the Surrogate’s 
Court recently by the Farmers Loan and 
Trust New York, as trustee 
under the will of Mrs. Bostwick. The report 
showed that the total principal of the estate 
now amounts to $15,761,121, and that it has 
increased $3,000,000 since the last 
ing was filed in 1922. 


Company, of 


account 


Alfred Cotton Bedford, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Standard Oil Con 
pany of New Jersey and a director of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, died 
recently at his home in Long Island. Th¢ 
widow and two sons are appointed sole ex- 
ecutors of the estate, valued at $5,000,000. 

John Hoag, former founder and former 
president of the Westchester Trust Compa! 
of Yonkers, N. Y., died recently at his r 
dence in Ossining, aged seventy-eight. 

Arthur J. Morris, vice-president of the F\ 
ton Trust Company of New York recently ¢ 
ebrated his twenty-fifth anniversary with t! 
institution. 
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THE 


Hanover National Bank 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Corner Nassau and Pine Streets 


ESTABLISHED 1851 
CAPITAL - - . $5,000,000 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS - - - $25,000,000 


WILLIAM WOODWARD, President 
E. HAYWARD FERRY, Vice-President 
HENRY P. TURNBULL, Vice-President 4 atta Eden Cone. ” 
SAMUEL WOOLVERTON, Vice-President , Ass’t Cashier 
i> kt ggame GEORGE E. LEWIS, Ass’t Cashier 
JOSEPH BYRNE, Vice-President “ 
FREDERICK A. THOMAS, Ass’t Cashier 
CHARLES H. HAMPTON, Vice-President , 
WALTER G. NELSON, Ass’t Cashier 
JOSEPH S. LOVERING, Vice-President CHARLES B. CAMPBELL, Ass’t Cashier 
JAMES P. GARDNER, Vice-President WILLIAM B. SMITH, Ass’t Cashier 
WILLIAM E. CABLE, Jr., Cashier WILLIAM H. ALLEN, Ass’t Cashier 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
WILLIAM H. SUYDAM, Vice-President and Manager 


ROBERT NEILLEY, Ass’t Manager FREDERIC A. BUCK, Ass’t Manager 











CONDITION OF GREATER NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits, Deposits, 
Capital June 30,1925 June 30, 1925 
en Oe obese eee wk $20,000,000 $27,999 $442,449,500 
Banx of N. Y. & Tr. C 4,000,000 5 


; 12,519,900 101,256,800 
Brooklyn Trust Co ,500,000 4,119,900 50,090,700 


Brotherhood L. E. Co-Operative Trust Co 700,000 266,600 5,305,000 
Central Union Trust Co.................12,500,000 25,593,000 258,685,400 
Corporation Trust Co..................- 500.000 202,700 6,900 
Empire Trust Co 4,000, 000 3,653,000 72,521,200 
Equitable Trust Co 3,000,000 11,685,200 407,397,500 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust 18,028,000 164,136,700 
Fidelity-International 2,140,600 22,342,800 
Fulton T |) 1,171,000 12,888,700 
Guaranty 25,000,000 20,369,100 624,620,500 
Irving Bank-C ‘columbia Trust Co.........17,500,000 12,869,700 380,790 ,0¢ 10 
Kings C ounty Trust Co 500,000 4,630,900 2,610,400 
Lawyers’ Trust. 3,000,000 3,083,100 193 320,600 
Manufacturers T ‘rust Co. 10,000,000 12,201,300 194,290,100 
Midwood Trust Company ..e--- 700,000 353,200 7,191,600 
Ce EE ua cdeces cers 10,000,000 19,145,900 256,570,500 
People’s Trust Co 1,600,000 4,362,800 64,912.700 
Title Guarantee & Trust................ 10,000,000 16,421,500 18,572,300 
U. 8. Mortgage & Trust.. BWucthin's . 3,000,000 4,464,800 


ahiante 67,371,800 
United States Trust Co 18,260,700 76.529.900 1810 





TRUST 


Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 


WHY TRUST COMPANIES SHOULD BE 
MEMBERS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM 


William G. Littleton, vice-president of the 
Fidelity Trust Company of Philadelphia, re- 
cently discussed, in an article, the reasons 
why trust companies should have member- 
ship in the Federal Reserve System even 
though when they do not actively develop 
their commercial banking functions. He sum- 
marized the advantages to a trust company 
as follows: 

“The details of the daily work of the 
trust company in its dealings with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank are so well known that 
it is unnecessary to refer to them with any 
degree of particularity, but even for a trust 
company which does not deal in commercial 
paper, there may be considerable profit by 
reason of its being in the system. The ad- 
vantages of membership may be epitomized 
as follows: 

“Transfer of Funds: The Federal Reserve 
Bank will make an immediate transfer of 
funds to any place where there is a member 
institution, and will also make payments 
to any person or bank as designated, without 
charge. 

“War Loan Deposit Account: When cer- 
tificates of indebtedness are issued, the sub- 
scribing company may pay for them by de- 
positing the amount subscribed with itself in 
the ‘War Loan Deposit Account for Account 
of the Federal Reserve Bank,’ which de- 
posit is not withdrawn for some time. Upon 
such deposit the bank allows the Government 
2 per cent. 

“Loans with Federal Reserve Bank: In 
the event of a panic or of sudden withdraw- 
als of large amounts by a company’s depos- 
itors, membership in the Federal Reserve 
system will be found advantageous, as eligi- 
ble paper may be discounted and collateral 
loans made at once with the Federal Re- 
serve Bank upon approved commercial paper, 
Liberty Bonds or certificates of indebtedness. 
Money borrowed is frequently loaned out by 
the member bank at a higher rate of interest 
than that established by the Federal Reserve 
Bank, 


“It may not be amiss at this point to state 
that considerable difference of opinion has 
developed as to whether the rate of interest 
received by the Federal Reserve Bank from 
its customer member should not be slightly 


COMPANIES 


Franklin 


National Bank 
PHILADELPHIA 


INCORPORATED 1900 
Capital, - . $2,000,000 
Surplus and Profits over 5,900,000 


OFFICERS 


J. R. McALLISTER, President 
J. A. HARRIS, Jr., W. M. GEHMANN, Jr., 
Vice-President Assistant Cashier 
J. WM. HARDT, M. D. REINHOLD, 
Vice-Pres. and Cashier Assistant Cashier 
E. E. SHIELDS, E. M. MANN, 
Assistant Cashier Assistant Cashier 


Travelers’ Letters of Credit Issued. 
Foreign Exchange in all its Branches. 


Invites the accounts of Trust 

Companies, Banks, Bankers, 

Corporations, Mercantile 
Firms and Individuals 


higher than the average rate received by the 


banks and trust companies of the system 
from their clients. Quite a number of bank- 
ers take the position that this would cause 
the Federal Reserve Bank to become really 
and truly a reserve bank only and not a gen- 
eral source of funds to be supplied to banks 
for their ordinary, everyday business. 


“Federal Reserve Bank Stock as an In- 
vestment: By the purchase of stock of the 
Federal Reserve Bank, a first class 6 per 
cent investment is obtained, exempt from all 
United States income and excess profits 
taxes.” 

In addition to the last quarterly dividend 
of 5 per cent the directors of the Franklin 
National Bank of Philadelphia have declared 
an extra dividend of one per cent. 

Secretary Cameron, of the Pennsylvania 
State Banking Department, has decided that 
his department has no jurisdiction over the 
period of coverage of a fire insurance policy 
required by a state-chartered bank in making 
a loan to an individual or corporation. 

Fern Rock Trust Company has _ been 
granted a charter to transact business in 
Philadelphia ; capital, $125,000. 
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Fourth Sirert 


COMPANIES 


National 


PHILADELPHIA 


* 


7 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS and PROFITS 
OVER $12,000,000 


E. F. SHANBACKER. President 


R. J. CLARK, Vice-President and Cashier 
W. K. HARDT., Vice-President 
W. R. HUMPHREYS, Vice-President 


G. E. STAUFFER. Vice-President 
A. MacNICHOLL, Assistant Cashier 
Cc. F. WEIHMAN, Assistant Cashiex 


C. R. HORTON, Assistant Cashier 


* 


OFFERS UNEXCELLED FACILITIES 


SATISFACTORY FINANCIAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL RECORDS 


“Trade Trends,” published by the Franklin 


National Bank of Philadelphia, summarizes 
current business conditions as follows: 
“Current financial and industrial records 
show that numerous activities have climbed to 
uly remarkable heights. Building construc- 
tion, railroad traffic, motor truck output, ce- 
ment production, gasoline consumption and 
production, bank clearings and stock exchange 
transactions, all have set new high marks for 
all time. Many 


senger automobile 


other lines, including pas- 
demand and mail order 
sales have been at unprecedented levels for 
this season of the year. 

“One of the most significant 
the present is the strict 
hand-to-mouth buying by some purchasers. 
This is true in textiles, where there is more 
life than in months. It is true in iron and 
steel in which industry orders are accumulat- 
ing for the first time for an extended period. 
This development is the result of improving 
consumption and firm commodity market.” 


tendencies of 


less adherence to 


The Southwark National Bank of Phila- 
delphia has opened a new central city office 
at 1515 Chestnut street. 


& 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


TRUST DEPARTMENT GAINS OF 
PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANY 


The latest financial statement of the Phila- 
delphia Trust Company total trust 
funds of $216,659,456, representing a gain of 
approximately 


shows 
two millions since June 30. 
Corporate trusts aggregate $217,558,000. Bank- 
ing resources total $28,882,185, including cash 
on hand and in banks of 
upon collateral, $16,802,544, 


securities owned, $7,512,733. 


$3,633,196; loans 
investment 
Deposits amount 
to $20,812,692, with capital of $1,000,000; sur- 
plus, $5,000,000 and undivided profits of $1,- 
106,572. 


and 


FIRST NATIONAL AND CENTENNIAL 
BANK MERGER COMPLETED 

The merger of the First National Bank of 
Philadelphia with the Centennial National 
Bank was recently consummated. The busi- 
ness will be conducted under the name of 
the First National Bank. Under the con- 
solidation the First National’s capital stock 
is increased to $1,950,000, with a surplus of 
$3,250,000. The present offices of the Cen- 
tennial National, at 32d and Market streets 
will be continued as the Centennial office of 
the First National. 
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On Guard/ 
Title Insurance 
Never Sleeps 
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Potter Title & Trust Co. 


Fourth GGrant <>) Pittsburgh.Pa. 


GIRARD NATIONAL BANK CONTINUES 
GAINS 

The Girard National Bank of Philadelphia 
is making exceptional strides, the latest finan- 
cial statement of September 28th showing 
substantial gains in volume of resources and 
deposits. Aggregate resources amount to 
$85,978,429, including loans and investments 
of $61,932,000; cash and reserve, $6,081,000 ; 
due from banks, $14,073,000; exchanges, $3,- 
219,000. Deposits amount to $72,913,549, with 
capital of $2,000,000; surplus and net profits, 
$9,084,754, the latter account showing an in- 
crease of $216,340, since the previous call of 
June 30th. 


FOURTH STREET NATIONAL BANK 

The statement of the Fourth Street Na- 
tional Bank showing the condition of busi- 
ness on September 28, 1925, gives as _ re- 
sources: Loans and discounts, $36,310,273; 
securities held, $21,254,922; due from banks, 
$14,208,443; exchanges for clearing house, 
$2,859,040; cash and reserve, $6,570,981, and 
total resources of $81,742,947. Capital stock 
is $3,000,000; surplus and profits are $9,604,- 
027, aud the deposits amount to $68,370,471. 


serve yOu 


Bank 
of NORTH AMERICA® 


TRUST COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


EDUCATIONAL COURSE ON TRUST 
DEPARTMENT WORK 

The Philadelphia Chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking has inaugurated a new 
course on trust company work which will be 
under the efficient direction of Francis H. 
Shields, assistant trust officer of the Pennsy!l- 
vania Company for Insurances on Lives and 
Granting Annuities. This course offers a 
most favorable opportunity for those en- 
gaged in trust department work to ground 
themselves in the principles which underlie 
their daily routine besides affording a com- 
prehensive knowledge of the many and varied 
functions of that department. Special atten- 
tion will be given to settlement of estates, 
wills, intestate laws, trusts under wills and 
deeds, agency work, trustee under corporate 
mortgages, management of real estate, invest- 
ments and duties as registrar, transfer agent 
and depositary. 

The Kensington Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia has opened a Northern Philadelphia 
office at Broad street and Allegheny avenue. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


CONDITION OF PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital 
$1,000,000 
300,000 


Central Trust & Savings 


750,000 
Colonial Trust Co. 


1,000,000 
1,499,500 
1,000,000 
200,000 
5,200,000 
250,000 
1,500,000 
1,000,000 
2,500,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 
750,000 
500,000 
000,000 
500,000 
541,050 
750,000 
500,000 
500,000 
150,000 
4,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
3,131,200 
500,000 

. 1,000,000 
2,000,000 
500,000 


Continental Equitable 
Federal Trust Co 


amonses Trust & Safe Mabeeven 
Industrial Trust. . 

Integrity Trust 

Kensington Trust 

Land Title & Trust Co 

Market St. Title & Trust 
Mutual Trust Co 

Ninth Bank & Trust.. 

North Philadelphia Trust. 
Northern Trust 


Penna. Co. for Insurances. . 
Peoples Bank & Trust Co 
Philadelphia Trust Co 
Provident Trust 


Republic Trust 
United Sec. Life & Trust.............. 
West End Trust Co 


PENNSYLVANIA BREVITIES 


George R. Bigler has been advanced from 
first vice-president to president of the Clear- 
field Trust Company of Clearfield, Pa., suc- 
ceeding A. W. resigned. P. T. Davis 
has been elected first vice-president and treas- 
urer. 


John H. Mull has been elected vice-presi- 
dent and William S. Dickinson, secretary 
and treasurer of the Berks County Trust Com- 
pany of Reading, Pa. 


Lee, 


Brigadier General William W. Atterbury 
has been elected president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, succeeding Samuel Rea, who 
has retired under the pension rules. Gen- 
eral Atterbury entered the service of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad in 1886 as an appren- 


tice in the Altoona shops. 


Hugh S. Darsie, since 1916 trust officer of 
the Real Estate Trust Company of Washing- 
ton, Pa., has resigned to become secretary- 
treasurer and trust officer of the Central 
Bank and Trust Company of Erie, Pa. At- 
torney Smith N. Whitworth has been. elected 
to succeed Mr. Darsie as trust officer of the 
Real Estate Trust Company. 


Surplus and 


Undivided 
Profits 
June 30, 
1925 
$1,184,323 

424,637 
5,969,696 
1,312,534 
1,152,466 
3,830,114 
1,893,184 

352,438 

18,032,227 
782,193 


1,761,755 
1 1,138,327 
875,819 
1,927,787 
3,744,298 
1,141,552 
12,832,438 
1,257,241 
362,193 
1,856,461 
889,886 
3,027,553 
1,034,785 
17,770,134 
409,051 
6,100,065 
8,661,202 
4,199,048 
1,301,906 
340,346 
1,120,548 
2,363,904 
938,243 


The Amalg 
of Philadelphia 
$125,000, 
C. 
directors 


Capital, 


Arthur 
board of 


Deposits 
June 30, 
1925 
$3,689,692 
4,330,090 
46,345,259 
12,280,185 
11,494,226 
11,811,254 
15,912,746 
5,213,971 
50,085,324 
8.362,068 
25,045,801 
15,487,066 
57,192,304 
11,521,107 
10,534,055 
19,531,960 
13,308,440 
23,576,352 
13,090,736 
8,986,427 
15,386,655 
9,035,878 
11,667,893 
11,012,784 
61,304,636 
15,049,522 
25,135,813 
16,451,090 
9,237,158 
6,260,389 
4,417,579 
6,463,853 
18,420,062 
7,861,118 


Par 


Value 


100 
50 
100 
50 
50 
100 
50 
100 
100 
50 
100 
100 
100 
100 
50 
50 
50 
100 
50 
50 
100 
50 
100 
50 
100 
50 
100 
100 
100 
100 
50 
100 
100 
50 


the 


Last 
Sale 
325 
72% 
29514 
160 
165% 
450 
220 
175 
581 
227 
392 
400 
1150 
175 
337 
496 
235 
723 
500 
117% 
443 
228 
69114 
450 
890 
140 
856 
625 
550 
110 
160 
181 
310 
228l4 


Bank 


Date of 
Sale 
9-16-25 
10—17-2: 
10— 7-25 
9-16-25 
10— 7-25 
9-23-25 
5-20-25 
10-18-22 
9-30-25 
6-17-25 
9-23-25 
2-11-24 
g— ¢ 
10- 


to 
' 


we 
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» 
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S- 
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| 
rorgr Org 


99...) 
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-10—25 
10- 7-25 
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Vhonore 
nON Gr org 


to b 


- 3-23 
9-23-25 


9-— 9-25 
9-23-25 


amated Bank & Trust Company 
has been granted a charter. 


Needles has been elected to the 
of North 


America & Trust Company of Philadelphia. 


BRONX OFFICE FOR NEW YORK TITLE 
AND MORTGAGE COMPANY 


New 


erty, 


York 
which is affiliated with the 
Company, 
373 East 
which 
company, 


recently | 
149th 


Title 


was 


and 


street, 
recently 
constitutes 


one 


Mortgage 
American 
opened its new 
Bronx. 


Company 


Trust 


office at 
This 

acquired 
of the 


prop- 
by the 


prominent 


locations in the rapidly growing financial sec- 
tion of the borough. 


assistant 


fice. 


Through the 


secretary, 


Charles R. 
charge 


in 


Van Anden, 
of the of- 


issuance of additional stock, 


the New York Title and Mortgage Company’s 


capital funds are now over $24,000,000. 
offered to 


issue 


which 


was 


365 was entirely taken up. 


$2,500,000 


went to 


increase 


The 


stockholders at 
Of the proceeds 


the 


capital to 


$10,000,000 and $6,500,000 was added to sur- 


plus. 
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THE COLONIAL 


TRUST COMPANY 
- PITTSBURGH, PA. = 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$6,873,445 


Total Resources - - {$26,678,483 








Pittsburgh 


Special Correspondence 


BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 
REFLECT ACTIVITY 
Notwithstanding labor troubles in the coal 
fields the prevailing belief in local banking 
and trust company that business 
and industry will continue increasingly ac- 
tive. 


circles is 
sank exchanges in Pittsburgh during 
September amounted to $703,495,224 as com- 
pared with $621,831,236 for the same month 
last year. In fact 
shows a progressive 


every month this year 
movement in banking 
activity. The latest financial reports of banks 
and trust companies give further corrobora- 
tion. As compared with a year ago the na- 
tional banks substantial 
posits. 


The Union Trust 


show gains in de- 


Company reports under 
date of September 28th total resources of 
$180,485,000 ; deposits, $125,273,337; capital, 
$1,500,000; surplus, $44,000,000, and undi- 
vided profits of $2,971,369. The trust depart- 
ment reports trust funds of $224,109,715; cor 
porate trusts, $449,611,500; securities held 
thereunder, $84,436,000; registrar and trans- 
fer agent responsibility of $1,360,568,170. 


The Peoples Savings & Trust Company re- 
ports total resources of $42,482,812 with de- 
posits of $22,209,000; capital, $3,000,000; sur- 


plus, $7,500,000 profits, $1,- 
510,051. Trust $73,198,869 
and the company acts as trustee under mort- 
gages amounting to $36,432,000. 


and undivided 
funds aggregate, 


The Colonial Trust Company reports total 
resources of $25,689,882; deposits, $17,967,- 
827; capital, $2,600,000; surplus, $3,000,000, 
and undivided profits, $1,423,245. Trust 
funds total over $30,000,000; trustee under 
mortgages, $143,193,000 and securities de- 
posited under collateral trust mortgages, 
$15,387,976. 


COMPANIES 


Maritime Provinces 
of Canada and Newfoundland 


This company, with branches in Newfound- 
land and the Provinces of Prince Edward 
Island, New Brunswick, Quebec and Nova 
Scotia, is authorized by law and has the fa- 
cilities to act in any fiduciary capacity. 

We invite correspondence. 
Resources over $35,000,000.00 


The EASTERN TRUST COMPANY 


Head Office: HALIFAX, CANADA 


Montreal, P. Q. St. John, N. B. 
St. John’s, Nfid. Charlottetown, P. E. I. 


The 


tal resources of 


Pittsburg Trust Company reports to- 
$20,146,991; deposits, $14,- 
894,912; capital, $2,000,000; surplus, $2,000,- 
000 and undivided profits of $551,521. The 
company handles and voluntary 
trusts representing value of $10,608,748 and 


estates 


handles corporate trusts aggregating nearly 
$39,000,000. 


The Trust Company re- 
ports resources of $16,279,000; deposits, $11,- 
883,000; capital, $1,500,000; surplus, $1,350,- 


Commonwealth 


000, and undivided profits of $809,000. 
funds amount to $15,515,000 
trusts, $15,183,000, 


Trust 
and corporate 


The Potter Title & Trust Company shows 
resources of $8,355,952 with capital of $500,- 
000,; surplus, $400,000, and undivided prof- 
its of $167,558. Trust funds amount to 


$4,072,000 and corporate trusts, $2,225,000. 


PITTSBURGH BREVITIES 


The Colonial Trust Company of Pittsburgh, 


which has been exceptionally successful in 
developing life insurance trust business, has 
issued some instructive literature dealing 
with the funded and unfunded life insurance 


trusts. 


The directors of 
Trust Company, by resolution, recently 
adopted a plan of group insurance for offi- 
cers and employees, the amount based upon 
salary and service with 
ranging from $250 to $2,000. 


board of the Pittsburg 


years of benefits 


The Dollar Savings & Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh has passed the $12,500,000 mark 
in deposits with trust funds amounting to 
$4,724,000. 


Charles G. Wahl, who has been associated 
with the Workingmen’s Savings Bank and 
Trust Company for forty years, died recently 
in his office from an attack of heart trouble. 
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Boston 


Special Correspondence 


SUCCESSFUL ENFORCEMENT OF 
SERVICE CHARGE 

An interesting and successful experiment 
in elimination of unprofitable deposit accounts 
has been conducted by the banks and trust 
companies of Boston which may well engage 
the attention and serve as a guiding example 
for bankers throughout the country. Consid- 
erable doubt June, 1924, 
when the Boston banks and trust companies 
entered into an arrangement under Clearing 
House supervision to put into effect a service 
charge of $1 per month on all active ac- 
counts which average less than $300 and also 
establishing a free balance of $500 in every 
checking account of less than $10,000 upon 
which no interest is allowed. 

Actual experience under this plan during 
the last fifteen months has eliminated all 
doubt or question as to the practicability and 
wisdom of making a service charge on small 
active accounts. The response of Boston 
banks and trust companies has been gratify- 
ing. Instead of losing accounts the rule has 
had the effect of stimulating deposit increase 
and no unfavorable effects have ex- 
perienced. With but very few exceptions the 
depositors whose accounts were affected by 
the service charge expressed the _ view- 
point that banks and trust companies were 
justified in making a charge. The result has 
been that the number of unprofitable accounts 
has been very materially reduced. 

Another excellent result from this rule has 
been the introducing of methods whereby 
banks and trust companies analyze the cost 
of carrying accounts. Cost accounting has 
become quite general in its application to car- 
rying deposit accounts and many types of 
“free services” have been frowned upon. 


was expressed in 


been 


IMPROVED BUSINESS SITUATION IN NEW 
ENGLAND 

Commenting on the business and industrial 
conditions in New England, Frederic H. Cur- 
tiss, chairman and Federal Reserve agent 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, says: 

“Business activity in New England during 
the past two months has been greater than 
in the early part of the summer, and consider- 
ably better than at this time last year. New 
England mills and factories reported more 
improvement than plants in the same indus- 
tries in other sections of the country, thereby 
duplicating the encouraging gain made in 
July, 


“Considering the approach of winter the 


COMPANIES 


Your Boston Bank 


OTH in the character 

and variety of its 
services, this bank offers 
a number of advantages 
which appeal particularly 
to out-of-town clients. 


You will find 50 State 
Street a convenient and 
friendly place to call. 


AMERICAN 


TRUST COMPANY 


50 STATE STREET 
Boston, Mass. 


Member of Federal Reserve System 


building industry in this district reports an 
unusually large volume of new construction 
in prospect, judging by the number of projects 
in the early plan stage. The number em- 
ployed at representative establishments in 
Massachusetts has increased. Furthermore, 
a larger proportion of employees were re- 
ported to be on full-time working schedules 
than in any month but one since early in 
1924.” 


AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY OF 
BOSTON 

Aggregate assets of $29,590,847 are shown 
in the September 28th financial statement 
of the American Trust Company of Boston 
including cash in office and in banks of 
$4,616,690; loans on demand, $5,110,815; 
loans on time, $16,863,286; investments, $2,- 
745,310 ; and letters of credit, 
$229,744, and bank acceptance sold with en- 
dorsement, $25,000. Deposits total $24,643,- 
580 with capitai of $1,500,000; surplus, $2,- 

000,000, and undivided earnings, $889,444. 


acceptances 


A tour of inspection of industrial and power 
possibilities in New England was recently con- 
ducted by the Old Colony Trust Company for 
its bond salesmen. 
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Capital 


$2,000,000 $2,500,000 


Cordial Cooperation 


in handling Boston 

and New England 

banking and fidu- 

clary matters in an 

efficient and expedi- 

tious manner is to 
be found at 


The STATE STREET TRUST 
COMPANY 


ALLAN Forses, President 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Incorporated 1891 
Member Federal Reserve System 








PROTECTION IN TRANSPORTING 
PAYROLLS 


Announcement was made recently by the 
Old Colony Trust Company and the First 
National Bank of Boston that these two insti- 
tutions would abandon their private automo- 
bile service for transportation of money and 
payrolls and employ the armored car service 
provided by an express company. One ad- 
vantage of this change is that employees will 
not be exposed to the risks involved in carry- 
ing money or payrolls around and a further 
reason is to encourage the establishment of a 
central agency in Boston for the transporta- 
tion of money and securities. The armored 
cars provided by the express company are 
prepared for any contingency. With each 
car there is a convoy of armed men. 

In Cambridge, Mass.. all the bank and trust 
companies have agreed upon a plan of coop- 
eration with the local police department in 
protecting the delivery of payrolls. Two days 
a week will be selected for delivery of pay- 
rolls when the bank cars will be escorted by 
a police car equipped with a riot gun. 


The Willimansett Trust Company is being 
organized at Willimansett, Mass., with capi- 
tal of $100,000. 


COMPANIES 


AN IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTION TO IN- 
HERITANCE TAX INFORMATION 


Evidencing careful compilation 
listing the assistance of banks and trust 
companies in each of the states and terri- 
tories the trust department of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston has issued in tabular 


and en- 


and printed text form a most comprehensive 
survey of the federal estate and 
inheritance tax requirements of the various 
states. It tells the whole story of inheri- 
tance taxation in the United States, with 
all its variations, complexities and differing 
requirements in tabular form which is com 
prehensible to laymen as the 


status of 


well as 
experienced in tax matters. 
Prefatory 


more 
remarks briefly set forth the 
distinctions between estate and inheritances, 
computation and general application of such 
taxes, effect of inheritance tax 
laws adopted by a number of states, recent 
judicial decisions, including the Frick deci- 
sions, affecting insurance, real estate and 
personal tangible property and the transfer 
of stocks from estates of non-resident 
dents. There is a table which shows by 
states and territories the application of tax; 
another table showing in detail exemptions 
and rates that obtain in different states and 
a third table conveying valuable miscellane- 
ous estate and tax information. Additional 
tables give examples as to the application of 
the federal estate tax and the Massachusetts 
inheritance tax. 


reciprocal 


dece- 


NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK 

Deposits of the National Shawmut Bank 
at the close of business Oct. 3 reached a 
new high record at over $188,000,000, with re- 
sources of $239,000,000. Ernest H. Moore and 
Frederick E. Jackson have been elected vice- 
presidents; Joseph A. Erickson, assistant 
cashier and Robert M. Toppan, assistant to 
the president of the National Shawmut Bank. 
Frederick M. Thayer been appointed 
manager of the bond department. 


has 


The Harvard Trust Company of Cambridge, 
Mass., has absorbed the Manufacturers Na- 
tional Bank, thereby increasing assets of the 
trust company to over $25,000,000. 

William Dexter has been elected a director 
of the American Trust Company of Boston. 

State Senator John W. Haigis has been 
elected vice-president of the Franklin County 
Trust Company of Greenfield, Mass. 

The Bankers Trust Company opened for 
business at Essex, Conn., on October ist, 
with capital of $25,000. 
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INCREASED CAPITAL FOR STATE 
STREET TRUST COMPANY 

To render effective the plans for the mer- 
ger of the National Union Bank with the 
State Street Trust Company of Boston, the 
stockholders of the latter held a special meet- 
ing on September 25th to ratify an increase 
in capital stock from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000, 
This increase is provided by the issue of 10,- 
060 additional shares at $200 a share in ratio 
of one new for every two old shares. In ad- 
dition to capital of $3,000,000 the State Street 
Trust Company will have surplus of $3,500,- 
000. Purchase of the assets of the National 
Union Bank, which was the oldest banking 
institution in Boston, has become effective 
and the board of directors of the State Street 
Trust Company was increased from 43 to 50 
to provide for representation from the board 
of the national bank. The merger gives the 
State Street Trust Company deposits of about 
$55,000,000 and total resources of approxi- 
mately $62,000,000. 

The new building and home of the State 
Street Trust Company with its unique Colo- 
nial features of architecture and many treas- 
ures of historical interest, continues to be a 
big drawing card for visitors. 


AMERICAN FOUNDERS TRUST EXPANDS 


COMPANIES 


PITTSBURGH 


FIDELITY TITLE AND TRUST CO. 


341-3435 FOURTH AVE... PITTSBURGH. 
ESTABLISHED = 1886 


CTS in all trust capac- 

ities. Trust accounts 

managed aggregate more 
than $120,000,000. 


APITAL, Surplus and 

undivided profits 
more than $8,000,000. 
Handles checking ac- 
counts of corporations, 
firms and individuals. 


ACTIVITY 


The American Founders 


International Securities 


Trust, 
chusetts trust which is fiscal agent 
Trust 


a Massa- 
for the 


America, 


announced recently that new distributing fa- 
cilities will be opened in many parts of New 
England to keep pace with the growing de- 
mand for the investment trust type of securi- 


ties offered by the organization. 
Seagrave has joined the 


Louis H. 


trust as 


vice-president and will devote himself to the 


expansion program. He was 
New England sales manager 
National Corporation of Boston. 


formerly 
the First 


the 


GENEROUS BEQUESTS BY TRUST 
COMPANY PRESIDENT 


Theophilus King, 
Trust Company 
announced an 
which increases to 


additional 


of Quincy, 


president of the Granite 
Mass., 
gift 
$1,000,000 the King fam- 


recently 
of $500,000, 


ily fund, the income of which is divided an- 
nually among forty-three local churches and 


charitable org 
the institution 


anizations. 


of a pension 


He announced also 
fund for em- 


ployees of the trust company, and said that 


these gifts 


riches with whic h 


CONDITION OF BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES 


American Trust Co.......... 
Beacon Trust Co 


Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Co. he 


Charleston Trust Co.. 
Columbia Trust Co.. : 
Commerce and Trust Co... 


Bememenee praet Co... ....... cscs 


Jamaica Plain Trust Co.. 

Liberty Trust Co 

Massachusetts Trust Co.......... 
New England Trust Co 


Og 8 9 Se 


State Street Trust Co 
United States Trust Co 


Capital 


. $1,500,000 


1,000,000 
1,000,000 
200,000 
100,000 
600,000 
1,000,000 
200,000 
750,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
10,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 


Surplus and 


Undivided Profits 


— 30, 1925 
$2,776,010.83 

Bs 963,648.55 
3,806 ,453.24 
24,298.75 
117,033.63 
151,669.95 
1,002,995.32 
90,659.61 
754,030.25 
844,384.44 
2,938,247.74 
12,108,102.21 
3,049,834.58 
1,242,023.78 


Deposits 
June 30, 1925 
$25,144,331.94 

21,184,139.43 
16,695,406.81 
1,117,220.32 
1,175,452.02 
3,716,213.07 
6,042,396.60 
1,287,693.38 
7,515,689.29 
11,865,158.37 
24,140,080.97 
164,244,226.64 
43,010,433.04 
10,643,335.43 


“dispose of most of the material 
I have been blessed.” 


Assets 
Trust Dept. 
June 30, 1925 
$1,631,156.35 


116,274.82 
278,191.50 


205,325.59 
887,373.98 
99,955,675.83 
116,296,726.09 
17,814,116.79 
2,520,917.02 





TRUST COMPANIES 


Banking, 
Trust 


and 


Investment 
Service 


CENTRAL [RUST 


COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 
125 Monroe Street at La Salle 
CHICAGO 
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Chicago 


Special Correspondence 


NEW EPOCH IN GRAIN TRADING 
METHODS 

One of the principal grievances of many 
years’ standing, which has frequently been 
raised in political campaigns, is that the 
farmer is deprived of due profits from his 
products and has been at the mercy of mid- 
dlemen because of the speculative activities 
on the big grain exchanges. Investigations 
conducted by the Grain Futures Administra- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture af- 
forded sufficient proof of manipulations and 
arbitrary price fluctuations to justify the 
Secretary of Agriculture to notify The Chi- 
Board of Trade and other 
changes to “set their houses in order” or 
suffer the penalty of suspension or revoca- 
tion of their designation as contract markets. 

The Chicago Board of Trade has taken the 
initiative to institute a new régime of con- 
trol and supervision over members which 
promises to put a stop to sharp speculative 
practices in grain futures. A number of 
new rules and control provisions were re- 
cently set in motion. One rule provides that 
on ten hours’ notice the directors may de- 
clare that an emergency exists and impose 
a limitation upon daily price swings. At 
such time directors may prohibit trading at 
prices above or below a certain percentage 
of the previous closing price. 


cago 


grain ex- 


Another inno- 
vation is the creation of a Business Conduct 
Committee to supervise trading ethics and 
protect the public interest. The members of 
this committee are obligated not to speculate 
during their terms of service. 
rule allows non-resident members of the 
board to vote by mail. Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Jardine has expressed his approval of 
the new policy inaugurated by the Chicago 
Board of Trade which is also expected to set 
an example for other grain exchanges. 


Another new 


COMPANIES 


Copyright, 8. W Straus & Co. 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS TRUST COMPANY 

With trust funds in its care considerably 
in excess of half a billion of dollars the 
Illinois Merchants Trust Company of Chi- 
cago is likewise in command of banking re- 
sources near the half billion mark. 
tember 28th financial statement 
sources of $464.384,452, 
due from Federal Reserve bank of $40,214.- 
000; due from other bankers, 
$54,520,000: United obli- 
gations, $57,423,000; demand loans, $80,616.- 
000; time loans, $116,693,000; 
and discounts, $60,761,000: 
securities, $27,541,000. aggregate 
$391,842,000. Capital is $15,000,000; surplus, 
$30,000,000, and undivided profits, $6,821,369. 


The Sep- 
showed re- 
including cash and 
banks and 
States Government 


loans 
other 


other 
bonds and 
Deposits 


GAINS BY UNION TRUST COMPANY 
While the general 
Chicago banks to 


has 
more or less de- 
cline in deposits since the banking e¢all of 
June 30th the Union Trust Company reports 
under date of September 28th aggregate de- 


tendency 
show a 


been in 


posits of $67,142,079, representing an increase 
of nearly one and a half million dollars since 
June. Resources aggregate $75,898,877 in- 
cluding loans and discounts of $51,952,000; 
cash on hand and due from banks, $15,341,- 
671; U. S. Government securities, $2,618,030 ; 
bonds and stocks, including Federal Reserve 
bank stock, $4,808,558. Capital is $3,000,000, 
surplus $3,000,000 and undivided profits 
$1,091,017. 


The Kedzie-Irving Trust & Savings Bank 
is being organized in Chicago with $200,000 
capital and $25,000 surplus. 


Albert Tansley, assistant secretary of the 


Chicago Title & Trust Company, and who 
associated with that company for 
over a quarter of a century, was the victim 
of an accident recently which resulted in his 
death. 


has been 
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COMPANIES 


over $25,000,000 


No Deposits 
No Demand Liabilities 


CHICAGO TITLE & 
TRUST COMPANY 


IN CHICAGO 





CONTINENTAL AND COMMERCIAL 

The financial statements of the Continental 
and Commercial Banks of Chicago, as of 
September 28th reflect sound and active busi- 
ness conditions in the Middle West. As the 
largest banking alliance in the country, out- 
side of New York, the financial statements 
of the Continental and Commercial Banks, 
are regarded with unusual interest. The 
latest official returns show aggregate re- 
sources of $596,445,484; deposits of $514,147,- 
724, and invested capital of over $62,000,000. 
The Continental and Commercial National 
Bank holds $480,086,000 of the total re- 
sources with deposits of $416,342,000; capi- 
tal of $25,000,000; surplus of $15,000,000 and 
undivided profits of $6,828,252. The Conti- 
nental and Commercial Trust and Savings 
Bank has resources of $116,359,000; deposits, 
$97,803,928 ; capital, $5,000,000; surplus, $10,- 
000,000, and undivided profits of $1,450,957. 


Chicago’s outlying banks and trust com- 
panies have voted to conduct a general ad- 
vertising campaign to advertise the value of 
the services of all neighborhood banks. 

Wirt Wright has been elected. vice-presi- 
dent of the State Bank and Trust Company 
of Evanston, IIL. 


FIRST NATIONAL AND FIRST TRUST 

The allied First National Bank and First 
Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago reported 
under date of September 28th combined re- 
sources of $445,959,445; deposits, $373,515,- 
689; combined capital, surplus and profits of 
$49,368,330. The First National shows total 
resources of $300,534,000 and deposits of 
$254,545,452 with capital. and surplus of 
$25,000,000 and undivided profits of $6,669,- 
588. The First Trust and Savings Bank has 
resources of $145,425,000; deposits, $118,970,- 
000; capital and surplus, $12,500,000, and 
undivided profits of $5,198,741. 


THE NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY 

Combined $69,384,424 are 
shown in the September 28th financial state- 
ment of The Northern Trust Company of 
Chicago, the principal items of which are: 
time loans secured by collateral, $14,990,068 ; 
demand loans secured by collateral, $17,877,- 
483; other loans and discounts, $7,979,402; 
cash and due from banks, $13,301,610; bonds 
and securities, $12,437,484; acceptances and 
letters of credit, $1,248,381. Deposits total 
$58,615,159. Capital is $2,000,000; surplus, 
$3,000,000, and undivided profits, $2,365,421. 


resources of 
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CHICAGO TITLE AND TRUST COMPANY 
EXTENDS ITS FACILITIES 
Following the recent 
the Chicago 
about to 


announcement 
Title & Trust Company 
extend its title work to include 
DuPage County, comes the further informa- 
tion that the DuPage Title Company, a sub- 
sidiary of the Chicago company, has been 
incorporated and has acquired by purchase 
the plant, business and good will of T. M. 
and D. C. Hull, Abstractors of Wheaton, Ill. 
The purchasing company assumed control on 
September 28th. The officers of the new 
company are: President, A. R. Marriott; 
vice-president and treasurer, Ralph Adams; 
secretary, Thomas C. Hull. 

Mr. Marriott recently completed his 50th 
year of service with the Chicago Title & 
Trust Company, of which he is senior vice- 
president. Mr. Adams is also a vice-president 
in that company. 

“The purchase,” 


that 


was 


said Harrison B. Riley, 
president of the Chicago company, “will re- 
sult in a modification of the plans of the 
DuPage Title Company. which instead of 
building an entirely new abstract of title 
plant, will proceed at once to remodel the 
purchased property into a modern and effi- 
cient organization. This will include a sub- 
stantial addition to the personnel of experi- 
enced abstract makers and an extension of 
the necessary searches to include judgments, 





COMPANIES 


573 


decrees and bankruptcy proceedings in the 
United States Court and special assessments 
levied by all the various municipalities. 

“The Chicago Title & Trust Company al- 
ready owns a plant at Gary in Lake County, 
Ind. The purchase of the DuPage plant will 
enable us to give the same kind of out-of- 
town service which 
division.” 


has featured our Gary 


MAX PAM’S BEQUESTS TO CHARITY 

Filing of the will of Max Pam, the emi- 
nent Chicago lawyer who died recently, re- 
vealed generous 
ganizations. The executors 
will are Judge Hugo Pam, a 


ca 


bequests to charitable or- 
named in. the 
brother of the 
testator, and Joseph E. Otis, president of the 
Central Trust Company of Illinois. 

It may be recalled that Mr. Pam was as- 
sociated with Vice-President 
Dawes in the organization of 
Trust Company of Illinois. In his will he 
bestows $50,000 for the Associated Jewish 
Charities of Chicago; $10,000 to the United 
Charities of Chicago, and $50,000 to the Jew- 
ish Industrial Development in Palestine. 

William R. Dawes, of the 


Charles 4G. 
the Central 


vice-president 


Central Trust Company of Illinois and presi- 


dent of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, has been elected president of the Ad- 


vertisers’ and Investors’ Protective Bureau. 








CONDITION OF CHICAGO TRUST COMPANIES 


Bank 


*Central Trust Co 

Chicago Trust Co 

tContinental & Commercial Tr. & Sav 
Drovers Trust & Savings 

tFirst Trust & Savings 

Franklin Trust & Savings 
Greenbaum Sons Bank & Trust Co 
Guarantee Trust & Savings 

Harris Trust & Savings Bank 
Illinois Merchants Trust Co 
Mercantile Trust & Savings 
Northern Trust Co 

Northwestern Trust & Savings 
Peoples Trust & Savings 

Sheridan Trust & Savings, New 
Standard Trust & Savings 

State Bank of Chicago 

Union Trust Company, New 

West Side Trust & Savings 
Woodlawn Trust & Savings 


Capital 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits 
June 30 
1925 


$4,206,188 
1,133,829 
11,601,066 
539,504 
4,655,288 
540,766 
1,412,917 
411,303 
5,173,582 
35,121,359 
251,447 
6,389,881 
904,203 
695,897 
488,153 
963,612 
6,686,005 
3,923,642 
258,151 
304,866 


Deposits, 
June 30 
1925 


$79,952,658 
21,346,496 
83,659,593 
8,014,702 
68,279,776 
4,931,050 
25,050,841 
2,741,722 
49,280,720 
415,301,613 
8,256,285 
52,257,489 
17,908,247 
19,474,218 
10,048,253 
12,843,166 
49,314,348 
65,709,362 
13,685,393 
8,809,702 


Book 
Value 
170 
176 
265 
316 
385 
280 240 
294 425 
203 255 
272 400 
351 478 
162 210 
369 443 
190 330 
169 255 
149 245 
196 185 
367 572 
231 352 
250 


136 
160 255 


Bid Asked 
259 262 
197 202 
392 395 
360 Pe 
524 529 
435 
265 


482 
450 
265 
250 


255 
265 


*Central Trust Bank value does not include Securities Co. 
Stock owned by Continental & Commercial National Bank. Continental & Commercial Bank value 


iacludes Securities Co. 
tStock owned by First National Bank. 


Corrected by F. M. Zeiler & Co., members Chicago Stock Exchange, 929 Rookery Bldg., Chicago. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


St. Louis 


Special Correspondence 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF ST. LOUIS 
SUSTAINED IN IMPORTANT STOCK 
TAX DECISION 
In view of the anomalous situation created 
in regard to state taxation of stock of na- 
tional banks by the amendment on March 4, 
1923, of Section 5219 of the Revised Statutes, 
a recent of the District Court of 
the United States for the Eastern Division 
of Eastern Judicial District of Missouri, sus- 
taining a plea for injunction against the 
state taxing authorities, is of general inter- 
est. The suit brought by the First National 
Bank of St. Louis against William Buder, 
assessor, was an action in equity to enjoin 
the defendants from collecting from the 
plaintiffs certain state, city and school taxes 
for the year 1924. These taxes were as- 
sessed upon the shares of stock owned by 
the individual stockholders of the First Na- 
tional Bank, as of June 1, 19283 upon the 
ground that the aforementioned Congres- 
sional amendment of March 4, 1923 limited 
and restricted the right of the state of Mis- 
souri, as to the levy and collection of taxes 
on shares of stock in uational banks. The 
enactment operated in such wise as to repeal 
all existing laws of Missouri providing for 
such levy and collection. This contention, 
the plaintiff counsel averred, is based upon 

highly technical and anomalous grounds. 
The decision of the District Court is a 
lengthy document and in granting the plea 
of the First National Bank for a permanent 
injunction against the collection or assess- 
ment of such taxes, the court says in part: 
“The situation presented is, as counsel for 
plaintiffs frankly concede, unfortunate and 
one to be overcome if it is legally possible so 
to do. But after a long, diligent and labori- 
ous examination of the statutes and cases in 
point, I have been unable to reach any other 
conclusion, however greatly I desire to do 
so. My first and casual view was that plain- 
tiffs ought not to be allowed to escape pay- 
ment of these taxes, but this original view 
I have found myself compelled by the cold 
law to diametrically change. The remedy 
for the situation was initially in the hands 
of Congress and of the Missouri Legislature. 
If they failed timely to foresee impending 
difficulties and thereupon to take action, then 
wholly within their powers to take, in order 
to prevent or cure these difficulties, that is 
not the fault of the courts, which sit to 
construe the law and not to make it. The 


decision 


“abreast of the best—ahead of the rest” 


A Specialized Service 


for Banks, Corporations, Firms, 
and Individuals, which is the 
result of an experience gained by 
more than a quarter of a century 
in banking, is offered by the 


Pioneer Trust Company 


In Kansas City, Missouri 


and provides a complete Trust 
Company service together with 
every facility for the handling 
of active and inactive accounts. 


large sums involved in the case, and the far 
reaching effect of a decision of it, have 
served to make the case a most difficult one, 
and I may venture in passing to express a 
personal regret of my inability under the law 
to see it any other way. 

“It follows, that a permanent injunction 
ought to issue as prayed, and a decree may 
be presented for settlement and entry ac- 
cordingly. The defendants are officers of the 
city of St. Louis, and they ought not to be 
swerved from the conscientious performance 
of their respective duties by the fear of be- 
ing mulcted in the costs of a lawsuit, so the 
costs and all of them will be taxed against 
the plaintiffs. And so it is ordered.” 


The Chillicothe Trust Company of Chilli 
cothe, Mo., has merged with the Peoples 
Trust & Saving Company, capital, $100,000; 
A. T. Weatherby, president. 

A. A. Zinn has been named assistant vice 
president, and Harry E. Randel, assistant 
secretary, of the Commerce Trust Company 
of Kansas City, Mo. 

The Union Bank & Trust Company, Lexing 
ton, Ky., has increased its capital from $100,- 
000 to $150,000. 
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COMPANIES 


STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION 





OF 


THE EASTON TRUST COMPANY 


EASTON, PA. 
June 30, 1925 


RESOU RCES 


OE eT eee er re eee 
Mortgages and Judgments of Record..... 
Investment Securities.. 


$1,467,206.57 
2,492,773.87 
. 3,585,458.30 


Stock of Federal Reserve Bank.......... 25,500.00 
Real Estate Office Building............. 456,000.00 
Furniture, Fixtures and Office Equipment. 89,052.23 
RE taiescccccavn che Gade pene 5,920.03 
Reserve with Federal Reserve Bank...... 311,829.85 
Due from Banks....... 318,450.25 
ee 186,178.15 

pee . .$8,938,369.25 





LIBERTY CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY 
DIRECTORS 


The Liberty Central Trust Company of 
St. Louis announces the election to the board 
of directors of Howard W. Stephens and 
Samuel W. Fordyce. Mr. Stephens is presi- 
dent of the Johnson-Stephens & Shinkle Shoe 
Company and Mr. Fordyce is a member of 
the firm of Fordyce, Holliday & White 
and a director on the boards of the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas Railroad, the Oil 
Company of Texas and several cor- 


law 


louston 


other 
porations. 


BENEFICIARY IN CAMPBELL ESTATE 
PASSES AWAY 


Mrs. Florence Adele Campbell Van Heel, 
who was the first wife of the late James 
Campbell, traction capitalist of St. Louis, 
and who had a life interest in one-half of 


the $16,000,000 Campbell estate, died recent- 
ly at Conn. Mrs. Lois A. Burk- 
living in St. Louis is the 
beneficiary of the income from the other half 


Greenwich, 


ham, a daughter, 


of the Campbell estate, the principal of 
which is held in trust by the Mercantile 
Trust Company of St. Louis and to ulti- 


mately go to the St. Louis University for its 
School of Medicine and Surgery. 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock... .. ctceeece See 
Surplus....... a ial aha allan oo dee ae 700,000.00 
Undivided Profits....... Are 118,313.56 
Reserve for Depreciation of Securities 125,000.00 
Reserve for Depreciation of Building, etc. 71,747.79 
Reserve for Taxes......... 20,515.70 
Reserve for Interest....... 2,000.00 
Dividends Unpaid.. , 25,000.00 
Treasurer’s Checks Outstanding... 8,624.26 
Certified Checks...... 3,745.04 
Other Liabilities. . 6,362.05 
Due to Banks. 83,470.33 
Deposits..... 7,523,590.52 

Total . .$8,938,369.25 


GAINS BY NATIONAL BANK OF COM.- 
MERCE IN ST. LOUIS 
Substantial deposit gains are shown in the 
September 28th financial statement of the 
National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis. 
As compared with the June 30th statement 
deposits have increased from $72,508,000 to 
$76,331,607. Combined resources amount to 
$96,189,150 and including the resources of 
the allied Federal Commerce Trust Company 
bring the total to $99,546,000, or close to the 
one hundred million mark. 
are cash and exchange of $22,005,765 ; 
States 


Among resources 
United 
and certificates, $8,853,323; 
bonds, stocks, ete., $5,055,592: loans and dis- 
$56,534,845. $10,000,000 ; 


The Federal 


reports resources 


bonds 


counts, Capital is 


surplus and profits, $4,137,751. 
Commerce Trust Company 
of $3,357,360 with capital of $800,000; sur- 
plus, $100,000, undivided profits of $357,087. 
The $1,000,000 estate of the late Clifford 
M. Dolph, a St. druggist, left 
chiefly to charitable and religious objects. 
Frank Molumby, formerly of the credit de- 
partment of the National Bank of Commerce 


Louis was 


in St. Louis, has been appointed assistant 
treasurer of the Union-Easton Trust Com- 
pany. He is a native St. Louisan, member 


of the American Institute of 
the 


sJanking and of 
Bank Clerks’ Association. 


CONDITION OF ST. LOUIS TRUST COMPANIES 


American Trust Co : 
Liberty Central Trust Co 
Mercantile Trust Co.... F 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 
North St. Louis Trust Co............... 
South Side Trust Co....... 





Surplus and 
Undivided 


Profits Deposits 
Capital June 30, June 30, 
1925 1925 


$1,000,000 $591,625.90 $13,482,750.23 


3,000,000 667,102.49 32,758,929.83 
3,000,000 7,716,304.37 59,972,272.46 

ct, we 3,000,000 4,380,025.14 31,025,573.82 
200,000 80,934.47 2,911,182.85 

200,000 101,009.72 2,701,295.94 




































































































































































































































































































































































TRUST 


Cleveland 


Special Correspondence 


WHEN BANK ADVERTISING WAS RE- 
GARDED AS SYNONYMOUS TO “RUIN” 


Bank advertising in general has still some 
laps to go before it can be regarded as en- 
tirely free from moribund old ideas of false 
dignity and the glacial period when the 
human element in banking was still an un- 
disclosed The past decade, however, 
has witnessed almost revolutionary changes. 
Many millions of dollars are now 
ated to broadcast by means of 
words and a great variety of 
real meaning and merits of 
trust company service. 

Some very interesting contrasts as to bank 
and trust company advertising of thirty 
years ago are given by E. G. Tillotson, the 
Cleveland investment banker, who was the 
first secretary and treasurer of the 
land Trust Company when that 
began business in 1895. 

“It was regarded as foolhardy if not worse 
in those days to adopt a policy of bank ad- 
vertising through the medium of newspaper 
and booklets,” said Mr. Tillotson. “When 
rumor had it that the board of directors had 
authorized an expenditure of $5,000 for ad- 
vertising there was no question in the minds 
of the wise men that such a 
ruin. Of the thirty-eight 
tions in Cleveland 
this criticism, 


mine. 


appropri- 
the printed 
channels the 
banking and 


Cleve- 
institution 


policy meant 
banking institu- 
then furnishing much of 
nine have preserved their cor- 
porate identity and have grown. The others 
have passed on to the financial Valhalla.” 

Today Cleveland banks and 
panies are setting a pace for 
effective advertising that is 
equaled in any other city. Credit 
to the Cleveland Trust Company as one 
of the earliest pioneers to break down the 
barriers of prejudice and to engage in live 
advertising methods that have been vindi- 
cated in the light of subsequent experience 
and most of all in the 
of that institution. 


trust com- 
up-to-date and 
probably not 


belongs 


tremendous growth 


The Union Trust Company is making spe- 
cial efforts to encourage its employees to 
avail themselves of educational courses 
by the Cleveland Chapter of the 
Institute of Banking. A _ special 
committee has been created. 

A new $125,000 building is in 
construction for the Lorain 
Cleveland Trust Company. 


given 
American 
advisory 


course of 
branch of the 


COMPANIES 


In (Central Ohio 


In establishing every facility for 
a most complete trust service, 


we consider the work a great 


constructive contribution to the 
welfare of the American family. 


ROBERT T. CREW 


Vice-President, Trust Department 


CITIZENS ¥*= BANK 
ee ae 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


PROGRESS OF THE “GUARDIAN” OF 
CLEVELAND 
Guardian 
continues to 


The Trust Company of Cleve 
land maintain its exceptional 
record of growth which has been especially 
marked since 1921 when deposits were $70, 
697.000. Each year since then has wit 
nessed accumulation of millions of deposits. 
During the twelve months ending with 
tember 15, 1922 there was an increase of 
over 25 millions. By October 10, 1924, de 
posits had reached an aggregate of $109,- 
360,000 and the latest report of September 
28th another spurt to $114,412,065. 
Resources are now at the impressive figure 
of $132,308,000, the main items of which 
are cash on hand and in banks of $15,133, 
000; United States and certificates, 
$15,716,000; loans and investments, $93,486,- 
000; acceptances and letters of credit, $3,- 
613,130. Capital is $4,000,000; surplus, #,- 
000,000 and undivided profits, $1,340,416. 


Sep 


shows 


bonds 


James Dunn, Jr., vice-president of the 
Union Trust Company of Cleveland, and 4a 
member of the special Tax Committee of the 
Trust Company Division, American Bankers 
Association, recently returned from Europe 
where he made a special study of tax sys 
tems. 
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THE OHIO SAVINGS 


FOoLedDo, OH TO 


COMPANIES 


BANK & TRUST CO. 


We invite correspondence from banks, trust companies and corporations desiring fiduciary or 
financial representation in this city. Prompt and efficient service, based on 
experience and thorough equipment 


Officers 


GEORGE M. Jongss, President 

EDWARD KIRSCHNER, Vice-President 

FRANK P, KENNISON, Vice-President and Trust Officer 
Seymour H. Horr, Vice-President 

AMMI F, MITCHELL, Vice President 

CHARLES A. FrREsE, Treasurer 

CiaupgE A, CAMPBELL, Secretary 

Joun LANDGRAF, Assistant Secretary 


THE CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY 

The strong position of the Cleveland Trust 
Company is indicated in the September 28th 
which shows 


report aggregate resources of 
$23,111,908 including cash on hand and in 
banks of $24,843,000; United States, State, 


municipal and other bonds and investments, 
$22,714,000; loans and discounts, $170,643,- 
000. Deposits total $208,987,000 with capi- 
tal of $8,600,000; surplus and undivided prof- 
its, $5,592,320. 

The Lake Office of the Cleveland 
Trust Company was discontinued on October 
17th and the business of that office 
conducted at the company’s main office. 


Shore 


is 


now 


UNION TRUST COMPANY OF 
CLEVELAND 

The Union Trust Company of Cleveland is 
steadily gaining new ground among the large 
trust companies of the United States. Its 
latest financial statement of September 
28th shows aggregate resources of $344,719,- 
000 ineluding cash and due from banks of 
$46,553,000; United States bonds and certifi- 
$19,994,000; other bonds and securi- 
ties, $31,111,000; loans and discounts, $202,- 
848; acceptances and letters of credit, $24,- 
531,000. Deposits total $277,456,000. Capital 
is $22,250,000; surplus and current earnings, 
$13,.128.502. 


as 


cates, 


THE MIDLAND BANK OF CLEVELAND 

The progressive policies developed by Presi- 
dent D. D. Kimmel at the Midland Bank of 
Cleveland find confirmation in the latest fi- 
nancial statement which shows aggregate re- 
sources of $27,641,150, including loans and 
discounts of $18,942,000; United States obli- 
gations and other securities, $4,971,000; cash 
and due from banks, $3,195,000. Deposits 
amount to $24,038,000. Capital is $2,000,000; 
surplus, $750,000, and undivided profits, 
$205,605. 


Rosert C. Dunn, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
R. P. WHITEHEAD, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
J. H. Locusruwer, Assistant Treasurer 

JAMEs W. EcKENRODE, Assistant Treasurer 

ARTHUR W. WEBER, Assistant Secretary 

Harry F. Manor, Assistant Secretary 

FERDINAND G. MEtErR, Auditor 


THE COMMERCE GUARDIAN OF TOLEDO 


One of the most efficiently equipped trust 
companies in Ohio, the Commerce Guardian 
Trust and Savings Bank of Toledo, 
total resources of $29,512,337, 
and discounts of $21,855,880; cash and due 
from banks, $4,357,504, and bonds and se- 
curities amounting to $2,147,633. Deposits ag- 
gregate $26,513,951. The capital is $1,400,000 ; 
surplus and undivided profits, $1,206,479. 


reports 
including loans 


Ek. L. Groves of the for Savings 
has been elected president of the Cleveland 
Advertisers’ Association, ‘succeeding I. I. 
Sperling of the Cleveland Trust Company. 

The National Bank and Trust 
Company and the Citizens National Bank and 
Trust Company of Lebanon, Ohio, have been 
under the title of the Lebanon Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company. 


Society 


Lebanon 


merged 


Raymond H. Berry, assistant secretary of 
the Detroit Trust Company, has been ap- 
pointed by Governor Groesbeck as one of 
Michigan’s two representatives at the eigh- 
teenth national conference on taxation to be 
held shortly in New Orleans. 


BROADER VISION OF TRUST SERVICE 
(Continued from page 399) 

The picture of trust companies 
United States is an impressive The 
great cause goes steadily on. The day will 
come when trust company administration of 
estates will be as commonly accepted as the 
use of a checking account. To the men of 
the earlier trust companies vast honor is due 
for the clearness of their vision. They have 
handed on to us a bright heritage, one which 
challenges our best devotion, merits com- 
plete consecration and is inspiring through 
the depth and breadth of its humanitarian 
aspects. 


in the 


one. 









































































































































































































































































































































An Indispensable Book 


to 


Every Bank and Trust Company 


Officer 


The Revised Fifth and Enlarged Edition 


THE MODERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


FRANKLIN B. KIRKBRIDE 
J. E. STERRETT AND 
H. PARKER WILLIS 


Now ready for distribution. 


Price $4.00 postage prepaid 


Address: Trust Companies Publishing Association, 55 Liberty St., New York 


HIS Book is indisputably recog- 

nized as the Standard and Lead- 

ing Authority on the Functions 

and Organization of a Modern Trust 

Company, embracing every phase and 

latest development in Banking Oper- 
ation and Fiduciary Finance. 

Comprising over 550 pages, the new 


Fifth Edition is of equal value to every 
National and State Bank as well as to 
Trust Companies. In scope it covers 
every department and phase of Banking 
and Fiduciary Finance, including the 
most approved forms of accounting, ad- 
vanced standards and principles of 
practice. 


TRUST COMPANIES Magazine, Book Department 


55 Liberty Street, New York. 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed please find $4.00 (check or money order) for which kindly 
send me copy of the new Fifth Edition of “The Modern Trust Company,” or you 


may send me copy on approval. 


Name 


Make check or draft payable to TRUST COMPANIES Publishing Association, 
55 Liberty Street, New York. 








